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The filings of Desire 

part I 

CHAPTER I 

WHEN ROGER BETTON was eight years old his 
father died, and his mother took him from school 
that he might travel with her over the world. A little 
actual schooling was accomplished in France and Swit- 
zerlandy but when they returned to America eight years 
later, the boy's mind was a mass of elastic impressions 
wherein no national seed had been allowed to grow. He 
was as French as he was American, but he had not called 
France home. He and his mother had felt Rome to be 
their nest city, and this without claiming fraternity with 
the Italians. Roger alwa3rs remembered the first sight 
of Rome, the breathless awe, and then the being greater 
than dead Caesar. And then, when his mother had 
reached for his hand and said in low, solemn tone, '' Roger, 
here is Michelangelo." An introduction to a god I And 
he had stood, small and wondering, wishing to criticize 
but with all that vaulty mass of genius weighing down on 
his frail shoulders. It was through such impressions that 
he had been educated. The retired financier journeys 
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over the world and wonders why there is so little in it after 
alL His rigid personality saves him from the shocks of in- 
fluence. But to be very young and curious, to touch with 
the hand the treasures of history, to walk where Romance 
has walked, to meet the Past face to face in some dim 
tomb, that is something different, and the world comes 
to possess more than one life, more than one world. 

The real home of the Bettons was at Aiken, a small 
town beyond the limits of Philadelphia's suburbs. Its 
first owner had named the place Halcyon. 

"He was probably a lover," Elizabeth Betton had said, 
when they first saw the name. "But we may as well 
leave it. It's rather ridiculous, but there's a kind of 
bravery about it. We will have to try and live up to 
it, as I'm sure he did." 

At Halcyon one thing was spoken of very seriously 
— Beauty. A thing, an act, an individual was judged 
solely from the standpomt of beauty. Even as a childi 
Roger had been corrected by it. 

''That isn't a beautiful thing for you to do, Roger. It 
is beneath you." 

This had been said to him often. It never sounded 
strange to him. Elizabeth and Roger spent their time in 
worshiping beautiful things, the things for which the world 
has always paid so dearly. They were readers, of course. 
Their minds were avid for the thoughts of others, and they 
had the lesiure in which to receive them. They rever- 
enced good music, and were capable of interpreting it 
well enough for their own pleasure. This was usually 
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in the evening, when Elizabeth played the piano and 
Roger the violin. Their days were generally absorbed 
in painting. 

It was in accordance with their view of life that Roger 
himself should be beautiful. He was exceptionally tall, 
with a lean strong body which he had never exercised. 
His head was always carried slightly forward. A blind 
man's hand could have traveled across the crown of his 
head gently over the rounded brow down the nose and lips 
to the throat and never encounter an unsatisfactory 
line. The blind man would declare him beautiful, and 
this without knowing his eyes. If he could have seen 
them he would not have been disappointed. 

The Bettons had always been known in the neighbor- 
hood as "queer" and they had grown accustomed to this 
attitude in their neighbors. They had one real friend 
in the town, Robert McHenry, an illustrator, their only 
visitor, save MuUer, "the man with the dead soul" 
Elizabeth was fond of calling him. Muller had been on 
the stage for thirty years. As he was a very thoughtful 
man he was a bad actor. He had, however, the forceful 
presence of strong willed people, and was valuable in 
some parts. He was diffident and sullen when he came, 
and often stayed away so long that they were alarmed 
for him, but they were fond of him. Perhaps they en- 
joyed the idea of searching for his "lost soul." 

For Roger and Elizabeth Betton winter and spring 
flowed into summer marked by such abstractions as the 
reading of a new and interesting book, a picture bought 
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for their living room, an exhibition or a concert in Phila- 
delphia. They pretended to be very interested in what 
they called ''the outside world" and were always posted 
on current events, but between them and the active, 
suffering, struggling, sordid world there was drawn a 
veil — of art. It was in this atmosphere since he 
had returned from Europe at sixteen that Roger grew to 
be a man of twenty-five* 

Muller had remarked one day to Elizabeth, ''Your 
Roger is all senses — but he has no common sense/' 
This, of course, was perfectly true. Indolent, selfish, 
a chronic victim of introspection, the world held 
no enthusiasms for him. Life existed merely to be re- 
corded by great masters. It was enough to look into one's 
library, or to walk through a picture gallery to know all 
it had to offer. Walt Whitman questioned him bluntly 
from a de luxe edition. 

"Have you reckoned that landscape took substance 
and form that it might be painted in a picture? Or men 
and women that they might be written of and songs sung? " 

And Roger unhesitatingly answered him, "People and 
landscapes have no interest or importa^e until a genius 
takes notice of them." 

Elizabeth Betton was the only one that had ever un- 
derstood him. Her understanding was that of the 
painter for the work of his creation, a complete identify- 
ing incapable of abstract analysis. It was a book that 
finally gave him a tug of life. A book by a man half 
crazy — a Russian. Here he saw his own habit of in- 
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trospection exaggerated to a point of insanity and self- 
destruction. A breath came out of the book, strong, 
pregnant as a wind over meadows in spring, this was Life 
itself claiming preeminence over Art. It blew through 
him for days, through the grey nocturnes of his beauty- 
mad brain. Finally he went to his mother — to explode. 

He caught the picture of her as she stood beyond her 
doorway* She so naturally made pictures. She was 
always paintable. She had the red hair that artists 
worship, and although she was fifty it had never become 
grey. She was the kind of woman that can be regarded 
as an accomplishment, as any other work of art. She 
stood, very tall, her interesting bony body unashamed 
in a filmy morning gown. Her long red hair fell below 
her knees, and as Roger passed her he caught the scent 
of it, a natural scent, pleasant and clean. He drew his 
long legs up to her couch and watched her comb through 
and through the gleaming hair, saw her arms caress it 
rhythmically. This was her morning exercise, her morn- 
ing rite. Her face, as he caught glimpses of it beneath 
the red strands, wore an expression almost devotional. 

''Did it ever occur to you," he asked at last, ''that we 
live rather a lazy life here?" 

Elizabeth smiled under her hair. 

** Of course. I should say leisurely. One can't be really 
lazy if one lives an active mental life." 

He had heard this a great many times, lliey had a 
habit of sapng things like this, over and over to each 
other, as if establishing certain slogans for themselves. 
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''Welly I suppose something must happen to one occa- 
sionally. Nothing has ever happened to me. That is 
rather stupid." 

Elizabeth threw back her head and stood with her 
temples bared, revealing brazenly the many lines on 
her white waxy skin. 

"You have grown up, that is something. Think what 

a wonderful thing it is to grow, to change so gradually, 

and yet so quickly, from a little red worm to a man six 

feet high, with a brain and a soul." 

''Well, perhaps I need to be a beast again," he laughed. 

She looked at him quickly, divining and measuring his 

sudden unrest. 

"Oh, that is it," she said quietly. She crossed the room, 
treading primitively in bare feet, and sat at her toilet 
table. He watched her powder and rouge, thinking how 
agreeable it was of her to make herself look almost beau- 
tiful, a mother of fifty! 

"I've been reading that new book," he said. "The 
Russian one." 

"Yes, I know you have." 

"It has awakened things in me. In fact, it has changed 
me. I want something different. ... I want to live, 
before I forget how." 

"I understand." 

"I'm tired of everything. I J;iate everything we do 
now. I don't hate them, but I dont want them any more. 
I want people. I want life at first hand. Wherever it 
is, whatever it is, I want it." 
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Elizabeth turned her back to him and offended him 
with a long silence. At last with her hair arranged in 
its customary manner, a change that gave dignity and 
took away beauty, she went to him and laid a hand on 
his shoulder. 

"What is it you wish to do, Roger dear?" 

Her voice was splendid. It annoyed Roger now be- 
cause it had great power over him. 

"Oh, I don't know," he admitted petulantly, and 
squirmed, out of patience with himself. 

His mother smiled triumphantly. 

"There, you see," she burst out. "Another mood . . . 
and I thought it had really come at last." 

He looked up curiously. 

"What?" 

"You named it yourself ... the beast. Perhaps this 
is just his warning. Go now and walk. Walk down to 
Witch Meadow and I will meet you as soon as I am 
dressed. I saw a stream in there the other day, green all 
about, even the sky had green in it, and a little girl in a 
white dress. Now go." 

"You remember the little girl's dress because it made 
a pleasing color scheme for you. That's all the child 
was bom for, you imagine, so that she could be there 
at that particular time and make the meadow attractive 
to you and memorable." 

"Why not?" Elizabeth questioned brightly. "She was 
fulfilling her mission of beauty like the rest of us." 
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^'We think and talk such rot," he said disagreeably. . 
Elizabeth showed her displeasure. 

^'We may think and talk rot, as you say. Anyway, 
we don't /erf rot." 

"Well, I'm going out. Hurry and get dressed." 

He strode out of the room, rude to her for the fir^ time 
in his life. She smiled to think of the pleasure it gave him. 

It was their custom to take dinner with McHenry on 
Friday nights. There was always a little joke about 
fish and Friday and economy. Like many little jokes it 
had a great deal of truth in it. McHenry's poverty was 
picturesque. It fitted him as luxuriously as wealth might 
another man. It was picturesque of him to live in the 
house in which he was bom, a house that so exactly 
suited him that one might imagine it having been born 
with him. He was a spotless little man with pink cheeks. 
His hair was as soft as baby-down, and baby-like grew 
in unruly tufts on a pink and shining scalp. He had 
acquired a round stomach for all his poverty. His small 
hands were cracked and horny, results of the pigment 
he loved. A man who might easily have been ridiculous 
and yet who, for some reason, was never undignified. 
He seemed to carry in his mild blue eyes a torch of fire. 
People iilways respected him. 

"Don't you find it nice," Elizabeth asked as they 
drove in sight of the house, "to know exactly what is 
going to happen? I do. McHenry will have just had 
a bath. He will smell of white soap. He will have 
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pointed the ends of that surprising mustache of his. 
His white suit will be immaculate. I always look for 
the little patch under the right pocket. It reassures me, 
somehow. I should hate to have him buy a new suit. 
He will be watching for us, and really be excited and 
glad to see us. We three will go in and say the same 
old things we've said a hundred times before. I will 
play the piano after dinner, and you will sing — same 
songs. And yet it is all so nice, so good, so satisfying." 

"Somehow it is," Roger admitted. 

"There he is," Elizabeth said after a moment, strain- 
ing to see with her myopic eyes. 

"Oh, Roger," she burst out in a changed tone. "Look! 
Something terrible has happened — a calamity. There's 
a man with him." 

"Yes, I see him. What big shoulders the creature has." 
They shared an indignant silence. 

McHenry, wavering between apology and excitement, 
came to greet them. He spoke first to Isolde, the horse, 
a patient female who sniffed the white-soapy hand held 
to her. Elizabeth and Roger climbed out of the cart 
with accusing glances at the big man beyond. 

"Karl Kennard," McHenry explained apologetically. 
"You know *The Pacific,' he wrote it. He came to me 
with a letter from a dear friend in New York." 

Roger had jead "The Pacific." He had hated it. He 
had hated its author for his smugness, his efficient, made- 
to-order conventionality. Above all .he hated his suc- 
cess. It was curious for him to discover that his first 
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impression of the man was almost identical witli the 
picture formed of him while reading his book. ''An 
animal with a mathematical brain," Roger thought con- 
temptuously. "A popular novelist!" 

Something of these thoughts must have shown in 
Roger's eyes when he was introduced to Kennardi but 
Kennard shook his hand warmly enough. Roger received 
from the man a distinct physical sensation. It annoyed 
him, and yet prevented him from wholly disliking the 
novelist. "He's like a big dog," he thought. "I can't 
hate him." 

Roger looked to Elizabeth to see what she was think- 
ing. Elizabeth, after being introduced, ignored Kennard, 
and turning to McHenry, began immediately with the 
time-worn and cherished comments and inquiries which 
constituted much of the intercourse between the Bettons 
and McHenry. 

"How are your roses? No bugs, I hope? Our yellow 
roses are all gone. The France rose, too — ^^ because they 
are the rarest, I suppose. Those red, almost ugly ones — 
we call them the bourgeois — We have hundreds of 
those. Is George better?" 

George was McHenry's negro servant. He was always 
busy with "miseries." It was he who opened the front 
door now; long, black shabby coat, round grizzled head, 
figure bent and congealed in subservience. Elizabeth 
greeted him warmly and inquired after all his ailments. 
She knew there is nothing so rare as the absolutely true 
type. 



* 
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George invited them into the small sitting-room. 
McHenry's ancestors had bought furniture and McHenry 
possessed the remains of several forgotten homes. It 
was this furniture that made his poverty enviable. Eliza- 
beth loved the sitting-room in McHenry's house. 

'^I always feel like sitting down and talking to this 
room/' she said. ^'It's like an old friend. I can be 
silent with it and it never bores me." 

The three friends soon discovered that the writer 
enjoyed talk — his own. When they were seated about 
McHenry's dining table it was the writer that talked 
and the writer that laughed. He seemed to appreciate 
Elizabeth's listening, and it was she that received his 
glowing smiles. His talk led them swiftly out of their 
own world and into his, a world of action and hasty 
accomplishment, an objective world wholly absorbed in 
to-day. During dessert Kennard inquired of Roger's 
occupation. 

"I don't do anything," Roger confessed. "I paint a 
little, of course — and I play the violin." 

"Oh, the vioUn." 

*'I even write poetry," Roger said, flushing, and looked 
into the big man's small eyes with a kind of weak defiance. 

"That's interesting," the author said. "Is it ever 
pubUshed?" 

"No, of course not. I don't write it for that." 

"I know a lot of poets," Kennard said. "Nice chaps. 
All poor. There's no money in verse." 

"Surely one wouldn't want to make money out of 
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writing poetry," Elizabeth objected gravely, and Ken- 
nard laughed. 

"People have to live," he said, " — and own auto- 
mobiles." He had friends that wrote plays for the New 
York stage. What money they made I There was 
something for Roger to aspire to. All you had to do was 
to be American, to remember that your elevator boy has 
as good a chance to become president as anyone else; 
you must remember the cardinal colors of life and use 
them unadulterated. The good American public is 
highly educated. It knows blue from red and wants its 
colors pure. And the three, who read Ibsen and Strind- 
berg and Hauptmann (because they had so few opportuni- 
ties of seeing them well acted), smiled and agreed tacitly 
that the writer knew and spoke the truth. 

Elizabeth voiced their thoughts for the three. 

"I am heliotrope," she said. "Roger, my son, is — 
let me see — an iris, tall with a purple heart. McHenry 
— marigold. There you have us — old-fashioned flowers." 

After the dinner McHenry brought out some of his 
illustrations. 

I don't see how you go about it," the author said. 
It's such queer stuff. Women don't look like that in 
"everyday life. And if they don't, you artists have no 
right to pretend they do. That's my way of looking at 
it. Now look at the work of Harold Starr, for instance. 
He draws an enormous salary from one of the best pub- 
lishing houses, and he hasn't time to fill all the orders 
he gets. Why is that? Simply because he interprets the 
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real, everyday Kfe about him. He gives you a picture 
of a woman in a shirt waist, and you know at a glance 
that she's a thorough American; you know what she 
likes and what she doesn't. You know she's normal and 
wholesome. She's alive and energetic, yet she's com- 
fortable." 

"But don't you think we grow tired of so much every- 
da3mess, as you .call it?" Elizabeth asked. *'Are we so 
perfect, we Americans, that we believe in being so faith- 
ful to what we call our type; have we no room for an 
ideal? Haven't we time to fancy a little, to indulge 
occasionally in the unobvious?" 

"Oh, I know dozens of men who indulge in fancies," 
Kennard answered her, turning about with his hands 
full of illustrations which McHenry watched anxiously. 
" Mostly young Americans who've been to Paris. They're 
filled with lovely ideas. The mob cap and the guillotine 
is their trend. I've listened to them for hours. Very 
interesting. Beauty, Love, and Life. I know the com- 
bination. They always end up by borrowing money." 

Kennard picked up from the table a sketch of Eliza- 
beth. He examined it intently for a time. 

"You don't really like it?" McHenry asked. 

"Yes, I do. It's great." 

"Then my work is realistic, after all?" 

"Not at all. Mrs. Betton, herself, isn't real." 

Elizabeth smiled. Roger could see that the big man 
interested and amused her. 

When he had looked at the last of the pastels and 
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water colors McHenry had given him, Kennard moved a 
chair quite close to Roger. ''So you don't do anything 
at all," he said. **How old are you, anyway?" 

"Twenty-five," Roger told him coldly. ''Why?" 

"At twenty-five I was editor of a country newspaper. 
Not such a damned bad newspaper at that. Don't you 
want to do anything, Betton, or can't you? " 

"Why should I?" 

Immediately following his words a voice whispered 
within him: "You did want to do something — this 
very day. You're bored. This man belongs to the 
big world. He can help you." 

He said after a moment: "What could I do? I'm 
a hopeless esthete. You know, yourself, that the world 
has no use for such as I." 

"Get out of it then," Kennard said swiftly. "A man 
can overcome anything he wants to. I daresay I could 
have encouraged the moping side of my nature if I'd 
wanted to, and stayed in Carson City all my life, and 
run a dry goods store or something — even written poetry 
myself, who knows? But I sat on that side of me and 
let the other come up. You've got to push in this world. 
Well, I pushed. We're all alike fundamentally, you 
know. It's that that makes these personality ravers 
angry, but it's true. It all depends on which side you 
develop most. I developed my common sense." 

Roger laughed faintly. "I don't think I have any," 
he said. 

/'Then you are in a bad way/' 
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''Yes, I suppose I am." Roger found himself being 
patronized and pitied by a man he felt to be his inferior. 
It annoyed him. He grew irritable in his remarks to 
Kennard, an irritability that prevented him from choos- 
ing his words, and that made him appear younger and 
more unsophisticated than he was. At last Elizabeth 
suggested that they go home. While they waited at 
the white gate for George to bring the horse, Kennard 
drew Elizabeth apart. 

"Let me see you again," he urged. "I'm charmed 
with you. I will try not to be so very obvious." 

Elizabeth's laugh was always low and self-possessed. 
She laughed at Kennard now — and he liked it. His 
type was always faithful to itself and she had known it. 
He had few secrets from her. 

"We live entirely away from the world," she said. 
"You wouldn't find us interesting at all." 

"I can help the boy," he said in a low voice, so that 
Roger might not hear. "He needs an airing — not to 
say a stirring up." 

His words gave her a little start. He had been such a 
boy to-night! For the first time she felt as if she had 
cheated Roger of something. Roger came up to them, 
then, and she was ashamed of her little thrill of pride in 
finding that he was taller than Kennard. She caught 
his sleeve tenderly. 

"Mr. Kennard wants to come and see us," she said 
playfully. "Shall we allow him to?" 

Kennard noted the sensuousness of her thin hand as it 
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trailed over her son's sleeve. He had a swift desire to 
crush her, as he might a delicate ephemeral flower, pro- 
voked by its very lack of substance. Roger caught a 
gleam of this desire in Kennard's eyes — although he 
was incapable of completely recognizing it for what it 
was. 

"We scarcely ever see any one," he said stiffly. 
'^ Mother really doesn't like callers. We're unsociable 
people — McHenry will tell you." 

**Mr. Kennard will think us very rude," Elizabeth 
said, but she offered no hope for an invitation. A mo- 
ment later they drove off in the little cart, Isolde moving 
resentfully as if disturbed in a dream. 

In McHenry's great-great-grandmother's bed Kennard 
lay that night looking at the black forms of trees beyond 
his^ window. He decided that he would ''put Mrs. Betton 
in a story." He would describe her as a ''subtle and 
tantalizing perfume, artfully blended, touched by science, 
mellowed by age — like the breath from out of an Egyp- 
tian tomb." It was convenient for his kind of mind to 
place a baffling personality in a capsule of his own mak- 
ing, label it, and put it away to be used when needed. 



CHAPTER II 

ROGER must go to New York," Kennard had said. 
"Everyone goes to New York sooner or later. It's 
like being born. It's something you can't help." 

It was accident that had brought Kennard to the 
Bettons' gate. It was his own determination that had 
caused his admittance. And now, after a week's persua- 
sion, he had actually worked a change in the Betton 
household. Elizabeth and Roger had decided that Roger 
must go to New York. 

It was a pang to part with Elizabeth. He had not 
realized that it would be. The leaving of her slim figure 
on the platform at Aiken was the first tragic moment in 
his life. It came over Roger suddenly, a real emotion — 
which he spent hours after analyzing and hugging for 
all its meanings. 

"I'm going to New York," he kept saying to himself 
as the train went on. "I wonder why. Because every- 
one must, Kennard says. It is because Kennard wants 
me to. Why? Because he doesn't like me. He admires 
my mother and wants to appear great in her eyes, so he 
triumphantly carries me off. I wish I were home. If I 
had only had the strength to stay at homel" 
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There was a breath of New York akeady in the tram 
they boarded at Philadelphia. New York papers, New 
York people, New York talk. It exhilarated Kennard. 

"She's great," he burst out enthusiastically. "She 
can't be described. Why, London is dead beside her. 
I'd rather live in New York than any place, not except- 
ing Heaven." 

Roger shrugged. 

"She'll get you too," Kennard laughed. "That is, if 
there's anything alive in you. Look at that woman 
back there. You can tell she's a New Yorker. You can 
tell by her hat." 

Roger turned. He received an impression of bright 
brown eyes, the flashing of teeth and diamonds — some- 
thing impudent and aggressive. He neglected to look 
at the hat. "I don't like her," he said irritably. 

Kennard laughed. "You're young," he said. "You'll 
get over a great many things before you're well seasoned. 
What are you going to do when you get to the city? 
Have you decided yet?" 

" I don't know — I shall look about, and then — come 
home again." 

"But what about your career?" 

"My career?" Roger's voice was faintly astonished. 

"Well, you surely want to make a name for yourself, 
don't you?" 

"Why, of course not," Roger replied unhesitatingly. 
"Why On earth should I want to do that?" 

"Have you no ambition, man, no desire to succeed in 
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life? I can't understand you." Kennard grew quite 
excited in this encounter with an opposite. ''Do you 
want always to run along with the common herd?" 

"Of course I don't want to run along with the com- 
mon herd," Roger stated. "That's exactly the reason 
I don't want to paint for it, or write for it, or do anything 
for it." 

"The people are the best judges on earth," the suc- 
cessful author defended. "Who else is one to work for 
if not the public?" 

"One-self. Or those that love one." 

Kennard smiled, and leaned back. The boy was 
young, after all. "I'd like to talk with you on the same 
subject, say, a year from now. Don't you know that 
no one works for himself? Your brain is but a unit in 
a mind made up of other units like yours. If you think 
right, the whole world pulls with you. You find things 
going your own way. You're on to the laws. The 
minute you begin to stand off by yourself and act inde- 
pendent, then's the time when you find how weak you 
really are. There's no man so strong as the plain, regular 
everyday person who does what everyone expects him 
to." 

Kennard said this with a self-satisfied air. It was his 
favorite theory of life. It suited him. Looking at 
him, — large and muscular, — one could easily imagine 
him a regular person, highly accommodated for doing 
what was expected of him. 

"The trouble with you is," he went on, swinging his 
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chair around to face Roger, ^'you've never been up against 
anything real. The important matter of earning your 
daily bread has never confronted you. You live on a 
large income left to you by your father's father. McHenry 
told me. What would you do now if that should suddenly 
stop?" 

^'But it won't. It wiU go on as long as I live." 

^^I know it's difficult for you to imagine its stopping. 
It means nothing more to you than the air you breathe. 
You need it, and it's there. Well, suppose by some 
chance it were taken away, what could you do to support 
yourself?" 

Roger speculated. 

"Oh, paint, I suppose, or write, or — " 

"Or this, or that," Kennard cut in. "Don't you know 
it would have to be one thing or another? That's the 
trouble with people like you. You have so many gifts 
that not one of them is the least good to you or any one 
else." 

"They give me pleasure." 

"They wouldn't give you pleasure if you tried to turn 
any of them into money." 

"Now you're arguing on my side." 

"But suppose you had to turn one of them into money?" 

"But I don't — that's the point." 

Kennard laughed hopelessly. "There is no arguing 
with you. The facts of life mean nothing to you. The 
ordinary child of ten has more common sense than you." 

"I know that perfectly." 
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Kennard gave an exasperated sigh, and threw a look 
at Roger. ''I suppose you're a genius," he said with a 
sneer. 

Roger looked out of the window. He wondered why 
Kennard wished to be so personal, to scold him so vigor- 
ously for being what he was, and why he half-enjoyed it. 

''The facts of life do interest me," he told Kennard 
after a minute. ''I was reading a book. It made me 
think. I would like to explore a little. You understand. 
Come up against things, as you said. All the terrible 
things that happen because men are what they are." 
He paused, thinking. Then he smiled vaguely. ''I am 
afraid I would find ugliness. I couldn't stand that. 
Ugliness frightens me." 

Kennard gave him a look of disgust. ''You should 
have been her daughter," he remarked, more to himself, 
fortunately, and fled behind the covers of The Saturday 
Evening Post. 

At this time the Pennsylvania tunnels had not yet 
been completed. Kennard was acquainted with one of 
the engineers engaged in the great work of boring through 
the river bed, and as they neared the river he recounted 
facts concerned in the undertaking. Kennard had a fault- 
less memory. The minutest facts nestled comfortably 
and properly in his brain. He paraded forth his knowl- 
edge for Roger, omitting nothing, numbers of gangs and 
laborers to each gang, quantities of steel, dynamite and 
money, until Roger was quite bewildered. But it suited 
Roger's mind to single out one workman and to walk 
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with him into the cold, damp grave which he must dig 
and keep digging. For this man there would be no spur- 
ring sense of creation. There would be no vision of a 
great task. There would be only the iron hand of the 
foreman, and the promise of a pay envelope, a snaring 
promise at best, since it was only means for prolonging 
the digging and toiling. 

"Many of them will be lost," Roger thought. "Bad 
air, and accidents. Most of them are Latins, probably, 
passionate children of the sun doomed to work under- 
ground. Beneath a river! Well, what difference does it 
make to any one? New York will save time.'* 

The ferry ride would have been a delight to Roger if 
it had not been for Kennard. He called the celebrated 
buildings off one by one, like a ring master, cracking his 
whip and demanding the best paces. Roger remembered 
a guide he had had in the Swiss Alps, how he had meas- 
ured the great heights with the foot rule of familiarity 
and brought down the unattainable to pack away within 
his own pocket. 

They had agreed, his mother and he, that he should go 
to New York with no definite purpose. Temperamen- 
tally, they were opposed to definite purposes. He was 
to have no restrictions of any kind. He was to satisfy 
if he could that vague longing for Something, whatever it 
might be. For the present he accepted Kennard's offer 
of his small guest room in his studio apartment at Gram- 
ercy Park. Roger liked Gramercy Park at once. Its 
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resemblance to Philadelphia he regarded as a kind of 
fraud, since New York was incapable of being like Phila- 
delphia, but the exclusive little square, with its stately, 
old-world reminiscence^, and its oasis-like situation in 
the midst of business, interested and pleased him. It 
was at the gate of this park that Life first shook hands 
with him. He came home to Kennard arthrill with the 
adventxire. 

''A chap asked me for money. He was well dressed 
and had a clear eye. I think he wasn't the drinking kind. 
Said his wife had just died in child-birth. Hadn't a 
cent." 

"You gave him something, I suppose?" Kennard's 
voice was coldly tolerant. 

"Of course. There was something tragic about that 
man. After he'd gone I wished I'd given more. He was 
ready to do anything, that man." 

"How much did you give him?" 

"Well, he said a dollar would help him out. I gave 
him two." 

"You young idiot," Kennard burst out. "Don't you 
know that that man has a wife die in child-birth every 
day of the wecjt? Of course he was tragic. He's a great 
tragedian. The park watchman was telling me about 
him the other day. Gave him a cigar — a good one too." 

"But he seemed so much in earnest." 

"He was earning two dollars — why not?" 

Roger felt the cut of it. His sympathy had been so 
real. "You mean he begs for a living?" he asked. 
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"Of course he does. He's one of your dreamers and 
theorists. After he spends that two dollars of yours on 
cheap whisky he'll be ready to tell you, or any one, how 
to paint a picture, or write a poem, or run the government, 
or do anything." 

Roger thought, staring at Kennard's gray waDs. " WeD, 
I've learned something," he said at last. '^Two dollars 
is little enough to pay for that." 

As Kennard was always busy, — it being his favorite 
pastime, — he introduced Roger to a man who was to 
be his guide through the city. His name was Porter 
Symonds, — an agreeable man who had, as far as any 
one had observed, only one passion. He was a beauty 
worshiper. His love was imlike that of the Bettons. 
Elizabeth and Roger must kneel at an altar, carefully 
arranged, with long candles lit and much incense. Symonds 
could find the spirit of Beauty in the most unlikely places, 
where she was almost unrecognizable, and kneel in the 
humblest spot to o£Eer praise. Such a man can ride in the 
New York subway and not object to it. He led Roger 
to one of the entrances. Roger had traveled all over the 
world and had been in every large city with the excep- 
tion of New York, but he had never been in a subway 
train before, — and Fate must have it a Lenox Avenue 
train laden with a picnic. 

"Look around you," Symonds whispered. "The 
types." 

A healthy dog would have gone wild with delight in 
that train. Odors fought with each other for supremacy: 
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odor of perspiration and the cheap cologne that strove 
to disguise it, odors of beards unwashed, bad teeth, 
tobacco, chewing gum, liquor, and the musty, vegetable 
odor of unaired clothing. Voices rumbled amid the 
smells, — Yiddish and American; Old Yiddish and the 
latest American. And there were swa3dng bodies and 
toes stepped on and struggles for position, and the silent, 
fierce battle of eyes. When the train stopped at last 
there was a great struggle for the doors and Roger moved 
with the rest. 

"But we weren't to get out here," Symonds protested 
after they found themselves separate entities again. 

Roger was breathing heavily with indignation. "Did 
you think I could stay in there?" he questioned hotly. 

"We must get a hansom." 

"I will never get over that," he said, as they settled 
back in a hansom. "I will waken in the middle of the 
night and think of those people." He shivered his 
shoulders. "Oh, how could you?" he went on. "How 
could you do that to me? I asked you for Beauty. 
Do you think I could look on anything beautiful 
now?" 

"Why, there was beauty right there, if you'd only 
known it. I tried to attract your attention, but some 
man was stepping all over her feet. She had the face of 
a Bellini madonna." 

"She had no business there, then. I couldn't have 
looked at her." 

"The length of the city for five cents. That's a great 
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fact. You can't deny that. Think of the mess there'd 
be if we all knocked around in hansoms." 

"If the city can't exist without that hell-hole, then 
there shouldn't be a city." 

"But the city is so beautiful," Symonds defended. 

"Not when that hideous thing exists beneath it." 

"You mustn't think of that. When you look at a 
beautiful woman you don't think of her intestines — yet 
you know she can't get along very well without them." 

Roger gave him a superior look. "I don't like people 
who say things like that," he said, turning his face away. 
"It sounds like Kennard. And that is why women are 
so much more beautiful on canvas than in real life. You 
know the picture has no insides." 

Symonds did not smile nor snicker at this. He en- 
joyed it. The city had paved the egoist in him, as she 
had paved the rebellious earth she had made her own. 
He wondered how long it would take her to civilize Roger. 
Symonds made a good guide because he loved New York 
and forgave her everything because she was young and 
interesting. He did not bother with the advice of guide 
books. A day and a night and dawn again, and Roger 
had scarcely a fact to face Baedeker with, but he never 
forgot the impressions of it all. 

People, people, people! And the things those people 
must not do, and yet were furiously doing; the things 
they should do and were doggedly doing; the things they 
might have done and were dreaming of; and the things 
the^ had done and were tearing down. And the noise 
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of all this, the crazy pattern of all this, above all the 
motion of all this. When at last Roger came home to 
his oasis he was atingle and weary like one who has been 
subjected to an electric current. At home he found a 
letter from Elizabeth, and all that was most intensely 
Roger in him yearned for what she would say. 

"You have just gone," her surprising handwriting told 
him. "And here I am writing. That is my predilection 
for writing, not a sign of loneliness. I refuse to play the 
part of drooping mother. I am not worr3ring over you. 
Every mother knows that sooner or later her son will 
leave her. Even unordinary people like us know it. I 
want you to like Kennard. I like him. He's obvious, of 
course, but he has real feeling and understanding. He 
has a reverence for real life which perhaps you and I 
lack. I discovered something about him that is a great 
weapon when you discover it about any one. He is 
unhappy. He may not know it — he would certainly 
deny it — but he is. He is looking for Something, just 
as you are. It may not be the same thing, nor the form 
of the same thing, but he's looking. He will do his best 
to make a Success out of you. I know his mind is made 
up to this. Well, I have no objection if you haven't. 
You have true appreciation from me, and to have true 
appreciation from one being — as to have true love — 
seems to me enough attainment in this world; but if 
you desire more, that is entirely your own affair. I have 
influenced you too long as it is. I see that now, and am 
willing to make amends — extravagant ones if necessary. 
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"I am going to McHenry's to-night for dinner. We 
will talk of little but you. You are our work of art. 
We will find it quite exciting. Two dull old people 
dreaming their little dream as the big world goes by. 
Here is a little dream for you lest you lose yours in that 
wakeful city. And here is a little love for you for the 
same reason." 

And then her name. 

Roger felt a sick longing for her — for the other half of 
himself which she possessed. ''I am going home to- 
morrow," he told Kennard. 

That night Kennard left him alone in the apartment 
with Josephine. Besides being Kennard's servant, 
Josephine was a queen of tragedy. For some instinctive 
reason she had never told her life-history to Kennard, 
but now unburdened herself to Roger in an ecstasy of 
revelation. It interested him uncomfortably. The 
woman was Spanish, she told Roger, with negro blood 
in her veins. She married a white man. She told him 
with deep emotion how one child after the other had 
been bom "black as my eyes." She pictured to him the 
pathos of her situation, loving her husband and loved by 
him, with the black barrier of these negro children be- 
tween them. As the dark little offspring grew to alarm- 
ing numbers Roger became amused, but Josephine's 
recital was dramatic enough to keep his expression deco- 
rous. At last the husband's patience had been exhausted, 
and he fled, with a large share of household goods, leav- 
ing her alone and forlorn with a whole litter of black 
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babies. And then the compensation had arrived too late. 
A white child was born, "fair as the day," she said. And 
"you wouldn't have knowed him to be anything but full- 
blooded — 'cept for the kinky black hair." This son 
visited her now. He wondered if she had disposed of 
the others as cats are drowned with stones about their 
necks, unlucky results of overproduction. Roger was 
glad when the tale was over. 

"It's Life," he told himself. "It really happened — 
will again. And yet how ugly it is. How I hate its 
ugliness. It frightens me." He smoked Kennard's 
cigarettes and sat looking out of the windows to Gram- 
ercy Park. When his interest for Josephine had died 
away he grew bored. Something must happen again. 
He examined Kennard's library. He fancied most of 
the modem novels had been given to Kennard by their 
authors. With one or two exceptions they remained 
uncut. Besides these there was the usual assortment 
that finds itself on most shelves. The dry and the funny, 
the salacious and the puritanical, the beautiful and the 
unbeautiful, gathered together under the shield of time, 
bearing the one general label — classics. Roger drew 
forth several and slid them back again restlessly. 

"None of you ever knew New York," he thought. 
"You can't help me." 

The telephone bell called him to Kennard's desk. A 
woman spoke. Her tone gave him a start, and then he 
heard the abrupt change of embarrassment and annoy-, 
ance when she learned that it was not Kennard who had 
answered. 
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"Is there anything I can tell him?" he asked. 

"No— o," she hesitated. "Well, yes, tell him that 
I called up. That Tm at home — alone" There was 
great significance in the way she said "alone." 

"Shall I give a name?" 

"Oh, he will know," she said confidently, and told him 
an abrupt good-by. 

Roger was not bored again. Somewhere, he thought, 
in his practical, busy life, Kennard had time for the 
beautiful things of life, for the things which were sug- 
gested^ by the little, lilting notes in this woman's voice. 
He pictured her frail and blond, petulant — lovely, of 
course. Somehow he resented the presence of this woman 
in Kennard's life. He had so little to give any woman. 
He was so completely engrossed in himself, in his "get- 
ting some place," as he would say. He was a man of a 
man's world. Women, Roger thought, his experience 
limited to one, his mother, were not of the practical 
world. They were its dreamers. It was they who were 
the perishable stuffs the looms labored for; it was they 
who suffered and sacrificed that the drab of city streets 
might be brightened by their presence. It was their 
forms that inspired all the great works of art, their voices 
and sighs that gave life all its drama and pathos and cixaxm. 
And a woman, one of these dreamers and poets, held a 
sob in her voice because that great animal Kennard was 
not at home! She must be a very stupid woman. 



CHAPTER in 

THE next night Symonds came to take him to dinner. 
''It's supposed to be Bohemian," he said on the 
way. "But people go there because it's cheap. You 
get real French cooking, too. You get real French cook- 
ing where we were last night, but it costs a king's ran- 
som — and you never see any one you know." 

The low-ceilinged room had something the appearance 
of a barber shop, with its mirrored walls and marble- 
topped tables and white wood-work. As they entered 
Symonds was greeted on all sides. He seemed to grow 
very happy as people recognized him, and were glad to 
do it. 

"All nice people," he told Roger as they went across 
the room. "Dear people. Simple because they're poor. 
Complicated because they think." 

At one table two arms reached out and grabbed Sy- 
monds and forced him into a chair. "You're going to 
eat with us," the owner of the arms said. 

Symonds grinned. "All right. This is my friend 
Roger Betton. He's from Philadelphia. He's trying to 
like New York." 

There were two men and two girls at the table. Roger 
sat between the two girls on a leather couch which ex- 
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tended the length of the room. The plain one was called 
"Greenie." She had quantities of Japanesy-looking 
black hair and jolly small black eyes. Her clothes looked 
as if she had made them herself, which was natural, since 
she had. She knew more about color than she did about 
dressmaking, but she also cared more about it, and since 
her shades of green were well harmonized, in her own 
eyes she was well dressed. By this dress even Roger 
knew her in an instant — she was an art student. He 
turned to the other girl. She had beauty, the beauty 
of the studio girl who realizes her pictorial value and 
overemphasizes it. He heard the others speak of her as 
"The Rossetti." She did, in fact, look like the women 
painted by Rossetti, — excessively thin, yet abounding 
in vitality, with cold brain and appetent body. Some- 
time in his life the artist must have met a Zeta Wheeler; 
how, otherwise, could he have dared the mouths all his 
women possessed? Roger found himself unable to stop 
looking at her. She sat in a picturesque attitude for a 
long time; when she changed this the following attitude 
was equally picturesque. He knew she must be thinking 
about it very carefully. She fell to examining him also. 

"You've a good head," she said at last. Her voice 
; came directly from the Tate gallery. "Have you ever 
been done?" 

"Often. My mother and I often pose for each other." 

"I should like to do you," she said. "Would you pose 
for me?" 

"I am going home to-morrow," he told her. 
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"What a shame! I was asking him if he would pose 
for me/' she said, turning to the young man at her right, 
beyond Roger. "He has such a good head." 

"Hasn't he?" the young man burst out enthusiastically. 

One could know him for an art student too. The air 
was about him unmistakably. It was he that had forcibly 
brought Symonds to sit at the table. The other man at 
the table was an instructor at the art school where all, 
including Symonds, attended, — a man with a nervous 
face. His nostrils quivered as he talked, and the muscles 
around his mouth twitched; his eyebrows, too, had a 
disconcerting habit of rising and falling, which made 
him appear to express shocked surprise, when there was 
nothing whatever to cause it. It was quite patent, after 
a while, that he was engrossed in "The Rossetti." It 
was a ho|)dess and imsatisfactory adoration. They called 
him "Don Juan" at the school, because this title was so 
exactly unsuited to him. 

It was quite fitting that "The Rossetti" should have 
such an adoring, ridiculous lover as this. In public she 
made use of him to add to her own importance and attrac- 
tion, calling upon him to flatter her, insulting him, lead- 
ing others to insult him, flirting in order to enjoy his 
helpless jealousy. In private it might be supposed she 
granted him sparks enough to keep afire his unfortunate 
infatuation. 

Now, since "The Rossetti" had called attention to 
. Roger, they all regarded him with interest. They dis- 
cussed his good points with enthusiasm, using their 
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hands to model him m air. This was not at all discon- 
certing to Roger, since he accepted readily their imper- 
sonal attitude, and agreed with them in their high opinion 
of his own beauty. He had often painted himself at a 
mirror, a tortuous and fascinating proceeding, as every 
artist knows, and had been forced to admire the way in 
which he was made. There was no conceit in this. Karl 
Kennard was far more conceited about his own forceful 
ugliness; his confidence in it was what made others value 
it, particularly women. 

When the others had discussed him at length, Zeta 
Wheeler questioned him: "Why are you going home?" 

"I don't Uke New York. I hate it." 

She laughed. It wasn't a pretty laugh. It didn't 
ripple; it had no humor. She should never have laughed 
at all. She could easily have done without it — that 
was its whole trouble. 

"Every one says that when they first come here," she 
said. "And it's a trite sa3dng that no one is ever born 
in New York — every one i^ te-born here. I said it too. 
I was bom in Richmond, VlrgiAia. Do you know why 
people don't like New York? Because it is big and 
strong — and they aren't." 

She expected him to contradict her. Instead, he agreed 
with her. "Of course that is the reason," he said. "But 
I don't want to be big and strong; it bores me." 

"But you will never get any place thinking that way." 

So she, too, wanted to get some place. He wondered 
where. 
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"I am some place," he insisted. "I have everything 
I want. At least, there's nothing in my life I don't want. 
That's something. I can go where I please, I can do what 
I please. I don't care about being famous, if that's what 
you call getting 'some place.'" 

Her voice became earnest. ''It seems to me as if life 
isn't worth anything at all — unless you can rise above 
the crowd." 

"Well, being talked about by the crowd doesn't neces- 
sarily mean you've risen above it, does it?" 

She looked thoughtfully upward. She must have 
known that the line of her throat was exquisite as she 
did so. 

"Why did you come to New York?" she asked, making 
a sudden descent from the stairs. 

"I thought that I wanted to know life," he laughed. 
"But I discovered I'm too much of a coward. I'd rather 
read Dostoievsky in my own library — it doesn't smell." 

"How young!" 

"Every one that doesn't agree with me tells me that." 

"How old are you?" she asked in her imperious way. 

"Twenty-five." 

" Child 1 I wonder what life is going to do to you." 

"Nothing. I'm not the kind. I am static. Nothing 
can ever happen to me — except thought." 

"Lucky! I change by the day — older all the time. 
I almost have wrinkles — yet I'm — guess how many 
years younger than you? Five." 

"Only twenty?" He looked upon her in surprise. 
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"Yes. I look older. IVe always been a woman, it 
seems to me." She looked at him, very friendly and 
frank, but there was something beneath her manner, 
something purposeful and strong, that positively fright- 
ened him. He realized that he had not listened to a word 
spoken by any one at the table, had only sat staring help- 
lessly at Zeta Wheeler, listening raptly to all that she 
said. He made himself turn now to "Greenie." Greenie 
was the kind of girl who gives the impression of having 
been brought up with a lot of brothers. Roger seemed to 
see her on a sailboat with a sweater on, her hair blowing, 
looking quite plain, but sparkling with good spirits. He 
and Greenie entered an amiable discussion on their be- 
loved Art. Naturally the others were eager to join in. 
Art students always know a great deal more about art 
than any one else. Their criticism was mordant in the 
extreme. They sat on the heights, perhaps allowing a 
few select to share their altitude with them, and watched 
the puny clamorings of the lesser ones with divine scorn. 
Names that were respected by Roger and his mother he 
heard these four dismiss with facetious epigrams. 

"He paints well, but he has no atmosphere. His in- 
teriors are like apartments in winter when the steam has 
been shut ofif." This was said of a man whose work had 
been admired and imitated on two continents, an artist 
Roger idolized. This man was "weak," this one "tight"; 
another was "cold," another had no "soul." Snatching 
incense away from his worshiped ones, they placed before 
Roger a new idol, one to him entirely barbaric. 
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"Matisse," Symonds' young friend began, "there's a 
man with a message! No tame pastels of lukewarm tea 
parties for him! He paints dripping red blood, the 
anarchy of youth, the rebellion of hot souls athirst for 
Freedom, the Bacchic chorus of the new generation." 

Roger felt himself growing angry. Some one must 
defend the honorable masters. He had never seen the 
work of Matisse, but he had seen reproductions of it, and 
it had sickened him. He felt a religious hatred toward 
an infidel. 

"The man's work is mad," he said hotly. 

"Gloriously mad," Greenie spoke. 

"No, not mad — worse — criminal." 

"That's the kind of thing they threw at Degas and 
Manet and the rest." \ 

"They saw a light. This man sees nothing. He's a. 
cheat. He's an artistic prostitute." 

"Conservative! Reactionary! Old woman!" 

" Amateur ! Impostor ! Dauber !" 

Roger's incense became pyrotechnical, and for a full 
five minutes he spluttered and flared, delighting them 
with. his vehemence, and then in a perfect flame of ignited 
ideals he left the table and the room. Symonds and 
"The Rossetti" found him in the check room, demanding 
his hat. "The Rossetti" was smiling and amused. 

"Don't be angry with us," she pleaded in her provoca- 
tive voice. "We're that way with every one. It's our 
little joke. I like you too much to have you think badly 
of us. Won't you come back now and be nice?" She 
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was perfectly confident in her ability to influence Roger. 
Perhaps that was why she did. 

"You don't understand," he said, a little disgusted 
with himself for his outburst. "The work of these men 
youVe belittled and ridiculed is a sort of religion to me. 
I've always respected them. I couldn't help being angry. 
It's because you're all so wrong — Oh, why — " He 
broke off quickly. "Oh, let me go. I want to go." 

Zeta Wheeler laid a restraining hand on his arm. She 
liked the trembling of his lips, and the quick movement 
of his head so that no one should notice it. He was an 
interesting boy, very worth while. She was afraid he 
would go and she would never see him again. "Come 
on back," she said softly. "We will all apologize. I 
promise you we will. Surely you can't resist anything 
so gratifying as an apology, can you?" 

He saw that she wanted him to go back. That pleased 
him and cooled him. "All right I'll go," he said, boyishly 
sullen. 

When they came back to the table the others met them 
with unflattering indifference. They had passed on to 
other things — a school scandal, in fact. Now that she 
was responsible for his return, "The Rossetti" seemed to 
appropriate Roger. 

"You're going to pose for me?" she asked archly. 

"I told you I must go home." 

"But a few days can't make so much difference. You 
told me you were free to come and go as you pleased. 
I want to paint you. I see you as an Aladdin — or a 
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Nouredin. A vivid figure from the Arabian Nights with 
dark, unspeakable things in your eyes." She narrowed 
her eyes at him, putting her head on one side and draw- 
ing oflF to view him critically. 

"And there must be a vermilion sword," she added. 

"I suppose if you want me to — " 

"There, I knew you would I That's very nice. Now 
that's settled. You mustn't forget. You can get my 
new address from Symonds. We're moving again — 
we're always moving." 

He discovered later that "we" included "Greenie." 

He left Symonds at Kennard's door that night with a 
feeling that he no longer belonged to himself — or even 
to Elizabeth. New York had laid a finger on him, but 
he could have slipped away from her. Kennard's grasp 
had proven slight enough. But now he felt long, warm, 
white fingers closing over his arm, fingers that made no 
effort at all to restrain him — beyond the potency of 
their touch. But he knew that he could not get away. 

Roger couldn't deny to himself that he was anxious 
to see "The Rossetti" again. Thought of her was a con- 
stant companion — almost a real being. He waited a 
week to hear from her, through the accommodating 
Symonds. At last he received her address and went at 
once to her. 

"I'm interested in the girl, or woman, or whatever she 
is. It is natural that I should be. I don't see anything 
ridiculous about it. I want to study her." 
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This was his soliloquoy in the cab. It almost con- 
vinced him. The driver stopped before a billiard saloon 
on Sixth Avenue. Roger couldn't believe that anything 
so exquisite as Zeta Wheeler would live over a billiard 
saloon. However, he examined the number and found 
it to be the one Symonds had given him. He ran up the 
stairs eagerly, but was called down by the driver whom 
he had forgotten to pay. This unhappy habit of his 
alwa3rs cost him money — but he didn't know it. Up- 
stairs he searched in the dark, creaking hall for the name 
of Wheeler. He found it at last painted in vermilion on 
a square of pasteboard, tacked to a door. 

She opened the door herself. She looked more lovely 
without her hat. Her gown was a yard or so of cloth 
which depended solely upon the lines of her body for its 
beauty. This was what a gown should be, Roger thought. 
Her greeting had a winning cordiality. The buoyant 
"Greenie" was putting on her hat. She was going out, 
she didn't say where. 

The '* studio" was a little hole where art had entered 
and transformed. It was quite dusty and the "L" in- 
sisted its voice even through the heavy velvet curtains 
which were meant to bar it out, but Beauty breathed 
there courageously. The sordid details of life were con- 
cealed. A screen at one comer of the room hid a multi- 
tude of prosaic, utilitarian things. Beds were couches 
covered with silk stuflFs. Where one covering was torn 
jor soiled another reached caressingly over it as if the 
only object were the afl^ty of color. Of course there 
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were many candlesticks and candles burning in them, 
dripping where others had dripped, adding to a lava 
flow of white wax. (Only servants clean candlesticks — 
they have no imagination.) Overhead was a skylight, 
which called attention to a pleasant belief shared in by 
the owners of the room, that dust and makeshift are 
nothing when one can always see the sky. Roger soon 
forgot the biUiard saloon and the "L." 

"So this is where you Uve," he remarked stupidly, 
looking around. "What fun it must be to live like this 
— all in one room." 

" We had two before — but it was too expensive. Do 
you like it? We do, rather. It looks just like all of our 
rooms. We did all this in about a half an hour. Come 
sit down." 

They sat on one of the couches — it was Zeta's bed, 
but Roger never dreamed of the fact. He looked closely 
into her face now and realized what a very beautiful 
girl she was. 

"I'm going to paint you in costume," she said. "You'll 
have to buy it, as I'm much too poor. I'll show you — 
give you an idea of what I want." She reached around 
to the book shelf behind her, and drew forward a red 
book, a volume of the Arabian Nights' Entertainments. 

"This is something of the idea," she said, handing him 
the book opened at an illustration. "Of course that isn't 
in color. I want a great deal of vermilion. That's my 
color." She bent over him, laughing. "No, you mustn't 
read the text. It's very naughty." He caught the mean- 
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ing of an amatory passage before she had had time to 
snatch the book away. He smiled. 

"I'm to be The King's Son, is that it?" 

"Yes. Isn't he fascinating?" 

"He looks a little stupid, I think." 

"Of course he is. He's an emotion, not an intellect." 

"Then why choose me to represent him?" 

"Because you have a well-shaped head. I will supply 
the emotion." 

"Let me see your work now." 

She brought him a small canvas from behind the 
mysterious screen in the comer. He took it up eagerly, 
but was quickly disappointed. He had been confident 
that her work would prove distinctive and powerful — 
decidedly good. It was, instead, hopelessly bad. Roger 
saw at once that it would never be better. She was evi- 
dently a follower of a very new school. About the things 
she handed him, and there were many, there was a cer- 
tain wilful expression — evidence of her clever mind at 
work — but what ideas she had were confused and 
spoiled by the time they had been committed to canvas. 
He grew embarrassed when the necessity to say some- 
thing sent the most unflattering criticisms into his mind. 

"Interesting," he managed at last. "Very nice." 

"Do you like this one?" she asked eagerly, holding up 
a monstrous daub in her favorite vermilion — a very 
orgy in vermilion. 

"It's the symbol of pain. I broke my arm. That is 
how it felt." 
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" Good," he said, half-heartedly. " What is it you have 
there?" 

''This is the best thing I have ever done. See if you 
know what it is meant to be." 

Roger was cautious enough to hesitate. 

"This is Woman's soul," she told him mysteriously, 
"a thing of fiery light. Doesn't it suggest that to you?" 

He studied the work and tried to invest it with new 
meaning now that she had interpreted it to him. He 
was unable, however, to overlook the crude color and 
faulty anatomy. Even souls, he thought, should be 
reasonably well made. His lack of enthusiasm seemed 
to have no effect upon her pride in her work. She showed 
him other things, all evincing the same ecstasy of con- 
ception, the same miscarriage of expression. The less 
her work interested him the more interest he took in her. 

**The girPs a genius," he told himself. "She ought to 
do something else. What, I don't know." He found it 
wasn't difficult to bring her to talk of herself and he settled 
himself on her couch and encouraged her to do it. He 
learned that she had been at the art school three years, 
that she had become estranged from her mother because 
of her determination to live in New York when her 
mother demanded that she live in Virginia. It seemed 
more fitting to Roger that she should be as she was, alone 
and independent. 

"If it weren't for my uncle," she went on to tell him, 
"I don't know what I would do. He sends me a weekly 
amount, — twenty-five dollars to be exact. It does. Of 
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course I could get much more if I wanted to, but it bores 
me to accept money from any one — especially a man. 
I have no use for female parasites. I won't have any real 
respect for myself until I earn my own living." 

"Then it is not fame you are working for? You want 
to earn your living?" 

"Why not both? That is the ideal life. To earn a 
living with the work you love, and to have that work 
bring you fame." 

"And you expect to do that?" 

She stiffened at the tone of his voice. "Why not? 
Don't you think my work good enough?" 

He dared not answer the truth. 

"You will see," she stated confidently. "I have never 
let anything stand in my way. Ever since I was a small 
child I determined that I would do something great. 
Greatness has always been intoxicating to me. I have 
schooled myself. I have denied myself. I always drew 
away from the society of the people I was supposed to 
know. Their teas and parties irritated me. My family 
bored me to death. Well, now they all hate me and we 
are strangers. You see I have no sentiment — I must 
succeed." 

Her fierce will attracted him. He watched her in 
admiration — almost envy. She sat leaning forward 
thinking intensely of herself, voluptuously projecting 
herself into a glorious future. 

"There's only one thing in this stupid world worth 
getting," she said in her low, impressive voice. "Power! 
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Only one thing on earth worth having — intellect. I 
mean to sweep all other things aside. Only weaklings 
give in to them." 

"What other things?" he questioned meekly. 

"The things we're supposed to exalt, — self-sacrifice, 
duty — and especially — love." 

He liked the pride of her. He felt his own indiflFerence 
and indolence yearn toward her ambition and energy. 
He realized that she was now necessary to him, more 
necessary even than Elizabeth. Elizabeth and he strength- 
ened each other by their alikeness; Zeta's oppositeness 
exhilarated him. 

"It seems to me," he said, "that to want anything at 
all is a very good thing — whether you get it or not. I 
have never really wanted anything in my whole life. 
That is why I say I'm old." 

She regarded him interestedly. "You're a strange 
boy," she said. "You'll never get fl^ny place, but then 
you won't know it, so what difference will it make? 
You're a dreamer. I am tbo. Only I want to put my 
dreams into action." 

He noticed now her habit of always reverting to her- 
self. He couldn't have told how "Greenie" came into 
his mind, but he asked of her: " What about your * Greenie' 
— is she ambitious too?" 

"Oh, 'Greenie,'" Zeta laughed. "'Greenie's' the 
usual, regular sort of girl. She will never go up; but 
then she will never go down. Her sort is rather pitiful, 
I think." 
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"What does she do?" he inquired. 

"Illustrates. Wouldn't you know that she'd do some- 
thing practical?" 

"I would like to see some of her work." 

Zeta rose indifferently. 

"Become attracted to *Greenie7" 

"I rather wish I had." 

"There you have her," she declared, dismissing her 
with a disdainful flourish. "Designed after a popular 
example of young womanhood, healthy, cheerful, un- 
selfish, clever. Every right-thinking young man should 
adore her. So far no one has. I doubt if any one ever 
will." She went to the screen and drew out some port- 
folios. She brought one to Roger. 

"Here are some of her little drawings," she said con- 
descendingly. 

"I think she keeps her best ones in here. The poor girl 
tramps from one publisher to the other with these, I 
sold one for her the other day. The fool tried to make 
love to me, of course, but he bought the sketch. We're 
planning to try it again." 

Roger examined the charcoal drawings and ink sketches. 
They were clever and salable. They were like ' Greenie,' 
frank and fresh, with a touch of humor. 

"They seem very good," he said. "I should think 
she would be able to sell these." 

"Of course they're good," Zeta agreed loftily. "But 
they're just that. You could go up to school after a 
sketching dass and pick up two dozen exactly like these. 
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They all attain a certain standard of finish and never 
get further. I don't know what it is they lack — imagi- 
nation, I suppose. No ideas. That comes of tr3dng to 
be like every one else." 

"Does she try to support herself with these?" he asked. 

"Oh, no. She teaches school on the east side. I went 
down with her one day. It was really amusing. I sang 
for the children. I really sing rather badly, but they 
adored me. They all crowded around and said such 
funny things, in their hideous English. The little Italian 
and Jewish boys were so ardent. I liked their great 
dark eyes." 

Roger was unconscious of their quick abandonment of 
"Greenie" for Zeta. 

"Your eyes are like that," she went on, creating at- 
mosphere as she chose. "That is why I call you *The 
King's Son.'" 

Again he felt that potent, spider influence of hers. 
"I don't trust you," some one in his mind spoke. "You 
say one thing and you mean another." 

Instead of allowing this one to speak aloud he kept 
looking at her face. It convinced him of nothing save 
its compelling beauty. It was pleasant to sit and talk 
with her in this little room of hers whose high shadows 
melted into eternities above, where the candle-light 
defied the rumbling of the "L" and where she sat, witch- 
like, folded in her brocade draperies. They talked of 
many things. He saw a gleam of hateful envy come into 
her eyes when he mentioned Europe and the Orient 
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Something more she must know and possess. He was 
surprised when ''Greenie" opened the door and told 
them it was twelve o'clock. "Greenie" brought with 
her two men. One of these she introduced as Max 
Wartski, a painter. The other was a man named Foote, 
a reporter. The painter reminded Roger of the Lenox 
Avenue train. 

"Who wants supper?" Greenie questioned in her 
spirited way. "I'm starved. We've been walking 
through the Park — to get rain effects. Did you know 
it was pouring?" 

Greenie threw off her hat and coat and began to make 
preparations for supper behind the screen of mysteries. 
Foote found the inevitable Japanese doilies and brass 
tray, and the painter used his ingenuity in contriving 
seats for the five about the folding table he had dis- 
covered under Greenie's bed. Only Zeta took no share 
in the a,ctivity. She sat studying "The King's Son" in 
the red book, occasionally casting a speculative eye upon 
Roger. Only genius dare be so unaccommodating. 
Greenie was the kind of girl who enjoys preparing thmgs 
for people to eat. Flushed and smiling, she came from 
behind the screen bringing wicker trays piled with sand- 
wiches, cakes and salted nuts. 

"Some one get the beer," she called out and hummed 
merrily while she arranged the table. 

Before any one sat at the table at least four candled 
sticks must be placed upon it — and a bowl with a single 
faded flower. When there was not a crumb left on the 
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wicker baskets they still sat smoking, success talk hover- 
ing on their lips, as always. 

"What do you do?" Roger was asked. 

He knew he was being asked for his credentials. Hav- 
ing none, he grew ashamed. 

"He is going to pose for me," Zeta came to his rescue, 
smiling. 

"An honor, of course. Then you're a model?" 

"I'm really nothing," Roger admitted bravely, wonder- 
ing if Zeta would defend him now. 

"But what do you want to be?" 

"Why — nothing." 

"Great Scott!" Foote studied Roger a moment in- 
credulously, then ignored him. The stimulation of the 
beer helped them to the greater intoxication of the 
Future. 

"And Max will become a great portrait painter, and 
Greenie a great illustrator, and Zeta a great artist, and 
I a great writer." Half believing, half doubting, they 
joined in a kind of awkward prayer that this should be so. 

"And I?" Roger inquired. 

"You will have posed for me," Zeta said, and bound 
him with an intimate smile. 

Roger felt like an old man watching a game of hop- 
tag among youngsters. How silly and useless it all was! 



CHAPTER IV 

THE King's Son" was a daub in embryo, it developed 
into a larger daub, it was doomed forever to be a 
daub. Zeta, despising the usual studio apron, worked 
in a voluminous costume of raw silk that was, naturally, 
very becoming in spite of its occasional decorations of 
paint splashes. Her eyes, as they sought him for detail, 
were stem with purpose. Those quiet hours with her 
in the little studio where he could feel the intensity of 
her concentration were not wholly comfortable ones 
for Roger, but he lived merely that they might go on. 
He awoke in the morning with the thought: "I will pose 
for her to-day. The daub isn't finished yet." He always 
thought of it as "the daub," relishing a sort of con- 
spiracy against her since she was not allowed to know 
his real opinion. 

Finally the daub was finished, and an exhibition planned 
that it might be seen. A friend of Zeta's, a man who 
was a sort of second-rate patron of art — not always 
second-rate art — agreed to allow her to exhibit in his 
studio, which was more or less known to the public. 
The public had to climb stairs and endure odors and 
other things, but it could always be counted upon to 
come. "The Revolutionists' Attic," as Zeta's friend 
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called his studio and gallery, was in a neighborhood 
Roger soon found to be known as ''Bohemian/' and 
that was the real reason the public climbed the stairs. 

All kinds of people came to see Zeta's work and dis- 
cuss it. Those that knew were kind enough to pretend 
they didn't. Those that didn't know pretended they did. 
These were the flatterers. Zeta exhibited herself, a genuine 
work of art, and absorbed all praise and rejected every- 
thing else. Her lips were •red with excitement, her 
voice steely cold with control. Roger, at her side, 
realized that she had her eyes upon the topmost peak 
of Fame, could already see herself placed there. This 
drew a quick sympathy from him, a protective under- 
standing that was almost love. ''Greenie" served bad 
tea at one end of the room, beneath "Pain," the ver- 
milion orgie. "Don Juan" was there with his mel- 
ancholy love look, and all the school besides. Symonds 
came, and with his imerring faith discovered a beauty 
in one of Zeta's canvases, a thing so unexpected that 
the crowd became excited, suspecting that they were 
in an atmosphere of subtleties which it would be well 
to investigate. One could never tell when a genius 
might appear and, who knew, in this very room history 
might be making. Tea, especially bad tea, is responsi- 
ble for much silly conversation. And in a gathering like 
this it is difficult not to become hysterical, where there 
are always small-hipped young men ready to explain 
the unspeakable. 

" What a lot of rot every one is talking. The reward of 
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most human endeavor. Shows it's not worth while, 
anyway." Roger said this because he felt it. Zeta was 
supposed to hear it but had turned her attention to a 
man at her side — who was sa3dng something much 
more pleasant. John Harper happened to be standing 
near and considered the remark addressed to himself. 

'^ Human endeavor is of the greatest importance," he 
said gravely. John Harper was always grave. "What 
people say of it may not be so important." 

Roger looked down on the man in surprise. Harper 
was a stocky, short man you would never think of calling 
"little." Although there was a gradual outward curve 
from his throat, he was well built. His face was brown 
and beautiful, as many English faces are beautiful, 
through self-reliance and self-control. There was some- 
thing in the man's voice, and its slow pace, that suggested 
a suburban existence. Roger liked him at once, yet he 
knew him, also at once, to be a thorough Regular. 

"Do you like the show?" he asked the stranger, eager 
for his reply. John Harper hesitated, always desirous 
of being thoroughly honest and fair. 

"I can see the idea," he began. 

"Oh, that is easy enough, they're all labeled to help 
you out." He was glad to scoff and yet he was ashamed 
at being unloyal to Zieta. 

"Of course," the other admitted, "this isn't the kind 
of thing I admire." 

Roger knew it wouldn't be. 

"I regard this sort of work as something temporary. 
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It is simply an investigation. Art is more of a science 
than people think. One of these people will find some- 
thing valuable some day — and then all this will be for- 
gotten — like the guinea pigs that die in the laboratory." 

''Do you think that it might- be this artist that would 
make the discovery?" 

"No. No, I don't. She was never meant to paint. 
It's a mistake." 

Roger thought this a very kind criticism. He had 
heard things to-day much more caustic. They happened 
to pause before "The King's Son." Harper gave a 
start and compared the man with his portrait. 

"I posed for it," Roger said guiltily. "The costume 
was such fun." 

"I'm sorry for what I said," John Harper apologized. 
"Perhaps you're a friend. But then," he checked him- 
self. "I said it. I meant it. I'm sorry." 

Roger laughed and liked the man. 

"You can't insult me," he assured him. "But there's 
the artist." Roger caught Zeta's eye on them and was 
afraid that she would confront them and demand of the 
man his opinion of her work. And this she did. Harper, 
facing her, was not so brave. 

"John Harper is one of the most conservative men 
in New York," she told Roger. "He believes Millais 
was a great painter and Whistler a radical. Now tell 
me, Harper, what you think of 'The King's Son'? 
Isn't he nice?" 
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''I don't know what to think/' the honest man answered, 
and looked to Roger helplessly. 

He thinks art is a science," Roger came to his aid. 
And that you are — rather unscientific." 

By this time John Harper was looking for his parch- 
ment-colored Panama hat and fluttering nearer the door. 
Zeta read his criticism and went in search of praise. And 
Roger found himself in a comer with one of the small- 
hipped young men who was stud3dng a canvas with a 
monocle. 

''Jolly little nude, this. So sensuous, and yet so spiri- 
tuelle." Roger had the weakness of giving himself to 
people. He had not known enough people to discover 
this trait in himself, but he now felt its presence acutely, 
when he saw John Harper's square form disappearing 
beyond the main room. 

"There goes part of me," this weakness prompted him. 
''I liked that man. I liked him immensely. I was com- 
fortable with him. Now he's going and probably I shall 
never see him again." 

"She's going to reform Art," the young man went on. 
"The best part of her is she doesn't know how to paint. 
The tediums of technique have never interfered with 
the free course of her spirit. She paints as naturally as 
a child. Look at that leg there. Some people might say 
that was out of drawing — your academic sticklers, but 
to me it means more than if it were drawn exactly accord- 
ing to life. That is where temperament comes in." 

Harper had stopped and was talking to a friend. 
Roger wondered if he could go to him. 
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"Vermilion!" the critic before him exclaimed. "That 
is the color! In that is Futurism. All past art is im- 
moral. So is the present. Only the future, the untrod 
future, is clean." 

Roger rushed forward and into the crowd. He found 
Harper at the head of the stairs. When he confronted 
him, he found he had nothing to say. 

"You're not going?" he asked lamely. 

"Of course. I've seen the show." 

"Yes, I know — " He liked the man's calm brown 
face more and more. He had the same desire to hold 
to him. Haider was not slow in reading this. 

"Come up to my place some day, will you?" he invited. 
"Here's my address." He held out a card. "Like to 
have you." 

Roger wondered if his eyes had pleaded. He took the 
card gratefully. "I'll come," he said. "Thank you." 
He watched the small brown man going down the stairs. 
Even the way he went downstairs was confirmation of 
Roger's reading of him — slow and cautious, a thorough 
Regular. He went back into the room feeling that he 
had been a fool — and not as ashamed as he might have 
been. 

Zeta was the last to leave "The Attic" and Roger 
remained with her. 

"You'll go to dinner with me, won't you, Zeta?" 
Roger asked. 

"If you want," she replied wearily. "I'm too tired to 
eat. I would like a little wine." Zeta had a horror of 
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fashionable hotels and restaurants, although Roger pre- 
ferred them. It was his love of cleanliness and order. 
The Mob Cap?" 
Yes. We can get in there." 

Here, up this narrow street, were to be found the three 
unities — Freedom, Love and Life. They were over the 
door, in fact, lest you imagine that your feet had strayed, 
and you were not in Bohemia at all. Inside the door it 
was smoky and small, but they found a table in an inner 
room where they could breathe. It was set for eight, but 
they sat side by side and peopled the other six chairs 
with an imaginary company to their own liking. 

"Eight looks like a family dinner," Zeta said. "Terri- 
bly dreary. Father lits at this end. He looks at the six 
children who are so intimately related to him and wonders 
what kind of people they are, anyway, and why he is 
carving meat for them. Imagine the feelings of a father 
of six! To see all his indiscretions staring him in the eye 
demanding roast beef! Awful!" 

"And the poor mother, sitting over here, imagine her 
feelings!" 

"She, at least, has the satisfaction of being a martyr." 
The word "mother" made Roger think of Elizabeth. 
He had a pang of conscience. He had not written to her 
for over three weeks, since he had begun to pose for Zeta. 
He forgot the family of eight and sent his truant thoughts 
to her. 

"Now you're gazing vacantly straight through our 
poor bourgeois mamma," 2^ta cblded him. "Come, we 
must order something." 
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The over worked little waitress came to suggest a menu. 
She wore long green glass earrings, which would have 
been jade if her circumstances had been better, and her 
hair low over her ears. When women hide their ears 
they have secrets. A real Bohemian waitress! She was 
reverential to Zeta because she admired her extravagantly, 
Zeta appealed to her imagination. 

"That's an attractive hat you have on, Miss Wheeler," 
she said, examining the hat and then Roger. She was 
always interested in Zeta's men. 

"Thanks, Enid. I made it myself. It's my old one 
with a new drapery. This is Mr. Betton. He posed for 
my new picture. Now run along and get us something 
to eat — anything, it doesn't make much difference. 
And bring us a bottle of claret." 

"Nice little girl," Zeta said after she left. "And what 
a history!" 

"Her nose is too sharp," Roger complained. He was 
thinking of Elizabeth, and of going home. 

"I have decided to go home," he told Zeta finally. 

Zeta was silent a moment, adding her smoke to the 
dense strata which hung in air above her. Then she 
said: "Why?" 

"Why not? I never intended to stay. I've been here 
over a month now. Kennard's tired of me. I know he 
is. He's getting bored. So am I, rather." 

"With me?" 

"Oh, not you, Zeta. I could never be bored by you." 
V "You're a strange boy, Roger," she said, smilmg at 
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him and looking into his eyes. ''You really are. Most 
any other man would have made love to me by this time, 
but you never have. I believe you haven't even thought 
of it. No, I'm sure you haven't." 

"Of course not. I. think it's silly to make love." 

"It is. It isn't silly to love, though." 

"No, I know that," Roger answered gravely, and 
thought of Elizabeth. 

"I shall never love," she said firmly. "Shall I tell you 
how I made up my mind? " 

"Do." 

"I was sixteen, just before I came to New York. I 
fell in love with a married man. Fancy! And he was 
old enough to know much better. I used to sit at my desk 
at school and dream about him. They were delicious 
dreams. No reality could touch them. We would be 
dressed in classic Roman draperies, I don't know why, 
exc^t that it made us more impressive, and we would 
sit in classic poses and recite poetry to each other about 
love, principally — and me. Such splendid dreams!" 

"What happened?" 

"Reality. He asked me out to dinner. I was very 
proud and excited. I borrowed my aunt's dress because 
it was long and low. Private dining room and wine, too. 
Well, you can imagine what happened. There was no 
poetry, nothing classic or beautiful. I saw that he was 
fat and iminteresting, and possessed of an appetite which 
of course I knew nothing of, but which frightened me. 
In one flash — I think I've never had such a clear flash 
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since — I saw what all this man and woman business is. 
A fight I Well, I am selfish enough to fight for myself. 
I made up my mind then, after I had run all the way 
home, to one thing, and I've never changed it. If you 
want to get any place you must leave that part of life 
alone. I decided that for myself, anyway. I know! It's 
my deadly enemy." 

"And since then, Zeta?" 

"Oh, there have been men, of course. That stupid Don 
Juan. Well, no one could take him really seriously. The 
little students — they merely amuse me. Should I give 
up all I want for their inane kisses? There was one — 
about a year ago. I met him at a dance. I felt quite 
helpless. I promised him I would meet him at his apart- 
ment the next day. I went. He hadn't come in yet 
and I had a chance to look about. So many lovely 
women's photographs with tender inscriptions! I saw 
myself simply as an addition to a sort of erotic rogue's 
gallery. I fled while there was time. I've always been 
glad." 

"I've never really thought about such things," Roger 
admitted. "I suppose because I have always had love." 

She cast on him a swift glance. " You, Roger!" 

"Yes, my mother. We've never been separated — 
except when I was at school, and then letters brought 
us together — even closer. Why, we are simply each 
other. I can't think of myself separately from Elizabeth 
— I call her that." 

"But a mother — that isn't exactly the same thing." 
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"We are different." 

"Why did you come to New York, then?" she asked 
after a pause. 

"Because — I don't know. Kennard really did it. I 
suppose the main reason was because I was so happy at 
home." 

"You're not being very flattering," she told him with 
her interesting smile. "I was beginning to think I had 
come to mean something to you — as an influence." 

"Yes, you have." 

"And it's over now?" 

"No. I don't know. I simply know that I must get 
home — I can't stay away any longer." 

She searched his face for a time, brazenly staring. 
Then she turned from him and looked out into the smoky 
rooms beyond. He wondered what she was thinking. 



Unlike Elizabeth, her thoughts and feelings were always 
hidden. The little green-earringed waitress came with 
the dinner — all of it on one tray. Zeta drank the sour 
wine thirstily. 

"Where are all the jolly debates?" she asked the 
waitress after a while. "Not one of the old crowd here. 
Every one is eating — or making love. Roger," she 
asked, "did you ever see so many idiots? A little wine 
and their arms around a woman's waist — any woman 
will do — and there's Heaven for these." 

Roger looked about. He was conscious of the place 
for the first time. Two lovers sat beyond the door of 
the first room. Their horn glasses were close together. 
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They looked like two amorous owls. A girl with a bad 
complexion blew smoke into the mouth of a man sitting 
beside her. They seemed oblivious to everything that 
went on about them. 

"I know the way you feel about it," Roger told Zeta. 
"It is so banal." 

"What?" 

"This love idea. Kisses in public — is anything sacred 
to them?" 

Zeta laughed. "You child! YouVe entered the monas- 
tery of fastidiousness. It isn't invulnerable, you know." 

The little waitress hovered about. She must have a 
good chatter with Zeta. She must tell all her gossip, — 
who was "broke" and who was prosperous, and who had 
run away again. She seemed to have a zest for life, this 
ugly girl, as long as it was not following prescribed courses. 

"Well, Enid," Zeta silenced her at last, "we must go. 
Give us the checks separately." 

It was one of Zeta's "ideas" that she must pay for her 
own dinner. Roger could do nothing but obey her 
wishes. When they reached the Sixth Avenue studio 
they found Greenie's large "Out" tacked on the door. 

"What a relief!" Zeta said as they went in. "I 
haven't the patience to listen to Greenie to-night. She's 
always so amiable and ready to agree with me. It's very 
trying." She threw oflE her coat — things were always 
thrown in this place — and her hat with it and lay on 
her couch. Roger saw her close her eyes wearily. When 
he came to sit near her she opened them again, with that 
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defensive habit of hers, as if ever ready to protect hdr 
individuality. 

"I'm happy to-night," she said at last. "My little 
pictures looked well to-day, don't you think?" 

"Oh, of course. It was quite a show." 

" My next show will be even better. I have some good 
ideas I want to work up. If only that day would come 
when I can produce what I am capable of! I think every 
one has some great idea that he must give the world, and 
all your life is simply a feeding for it, so that it grows 
and grows." She stretched, reaching upward. "I want 
to go up and up. I want to go on being myself more and 
more and then reach the top. Think of it! No more 
obscurity, no more sordid struggling, no more fussing 
about details. When you and your work are exquisite 
finished things. I will never rest until that happens. 
But I'm tired to-night — how tired I ami" 

She turned on her side and lay with her head on her 
outstretched arm. Suddenly her eyes closed. Roger 
thought that she slept. He watched her face curiously. 
He was always conscious of her wearing armor, of some 
indefinable atmosphere of will about her that protected 
her from being entirely known. Now in the absence of 
her quick glance her face seemed to soften and sweeten. 
He saw her really as a woman now — a young woman. 
Roger was unprepared for the advent of the Beast. 
Before he could know, it had transformed itself into hot 
serpents that wriggled from his brain into all his veins, 
circulating aching fire. He waited bewildered for this 
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to cease, alarmed, only half-conscious of its relation to 
Zeta. Suddenly Zeta opened her eyes and looked at him. 

^'Zeta!" He whispered her name in fear. 

"Roger!" 

"Zetal Zeta!" 

She sat up and leaned toward him, wonderingly. She 
put her hand on his arm — and understood. 

"Roger — what?" 

''Don't you understand? I'm like those others. I have 
the disease — I love you." 

In amazement he saw the change leap in her, and felt 
the current of her body turned into his. He reached for 
her wildly and clung shuddering. 

"Zeta, is this what I came to New York for? Is this 
what I have wanted to know all along? Is this Life?" 

"Yes, Roger." 

"Is this the strongest thing in life? Is this what you 
called your deadly enemy?" 

"Yes, yes." 

"I'm afraid. I hate it." 

"Kiss me, Roger. You haven't kissed me." 

"You're not afraid?" 

"I want you to kiss me." 

"But your resolves, Zeta. Your work — Think — 
You said—" 

In answer he felt her arms about him, strong, compell- 
ing, potent with her will. They drew him ever closer. 
He looked one moment into her terrible eyes, then he 
felt her lips against his. 



CHAPTER V 

ZETA was always valiantly whipping up her energy. 
Her place in the Life Class at school was never 
empty. Her canvases grew larger and larger. There 
seemed no limit to what she was willing to undertake. 
How many tubes of vermilion paint she used no one 
could know. Roger was given to understand that his 
advent in her life involved no bonds, not even the right 
to her time. Already she had made him sufifer for loving 
her. He could not rid himself of the feeling that he had 
exchanged his love for Elizabeth for his love for Zeta, 
and that he now possessed the lesser thing. His letters 
to Elizabeth were studied and false, but they were enough 
to encourage her replies — which helped him. Elizabeth 
had read his secret, and gave him what sympathy she 
could. He had no thought of going home now, although 
it was February, six months since he had left Aiken. 
He had joined the art school in order to be near Zeta, 
although they saw little enough of each other during the 
day there. 

Every one made gentle fun of "Tommy" Arthurs, 
but this was because the students respected him. He 
was an instructor with great influence because the stu- 
dents recognized that his spirit was modem and alive, 
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and that from him they would receive no moribund laws 
that would hamper them in interpreting the quick of 
to-day. He took an interest in Roger. 

"Where did you learn to paint?" he asked Roger. 

"My father. Roger Betton. I've always painted, it 
seems to me." 

"Yes, I remember his work. It was almost great. I 
don't know why it wasn't really great. I think it must 
have been because he never knew Life. He hated life. 
You can't produce any great work of art and hate life. 
Why don't you work? You don't care. You're letting 
it all slip by you. I've seen you reading, and writing 
letters, talking, everything but working." 

"They were love letters,"* Rogers said grimly, and 
laughed when he was laughed at. 

"Look around here at my children. They work hard, 
most of them. There's Pallazino. He's been coming 
here to the Academy for three years. They just let 
him come to me this year. His faith is wonderful. He 
never gets discouraged. He's as careful now as he was 
the first day. He measures everything. He does every- 
thing he's told. He goes around and gets ideas from 
every one. And as far as his ever being able to produce 
anything beautiful goes he's as badly oflE as when he 
came — worse, — because he's learned enough to give 
him confidence, and he continues with a thing until he 
has worked it up to a fine point of hideousness. As for 
the rest — some of them will persevere and polish up 
a small talent. You'll see their output in the pages of 
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our magazines. A few clever ones will pick out some big 
man and copy him and charge low^r prices than the big 
man. One or two will get an idea of the beautiful and 
work until they go mad — but no one will ever hear of 
them. About once in every five years we find the gifted 
one who is bursting with paint and a fresh view. He 
goes through here almost imscathed. I sometimes wonder 
why he comes at all. But we're always looking for him* 
We need him, we teachers." 
"What has all that to do with me?" 
"I said I was looking. I want you to work." 
"I can't work," Roger answered honestly. 
"How long has it taken you to do this?" He pointed 
to Roger's study of a head which the class was painting. 
"I worked about a half hour. She's so uninteresting." 
"Look around at the other sketches. Don't you see 
that your few lines are intelligent — that there's some- 
thing guiding them? He is getting a lot of fun over 
there. He's making a great splash and he thinks because 
he's all worked up into a passion that he's producing a 
masterpiece. That's very well, but the thing is rot. 
Your foundation is a masterpiece. You could never finish 
that as you've begun, because if you could you wouldn't 
have anything to learn." Impulsively the man grasped 
Roger's shoulders and gave them a great shaking. 
"Work," he insisted with his shaking. "Work!" 
He left Roger for others of his flock. Roger watched 
him go and felt very kindly toward him. His thoughts 
were occupied, however, with the instructor and not 
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with the instructor's words. He had revealed himself 
as ''human/' as the students would say, and had left 
Roger glowing with himself. But the "masterpiece" 
received very few changes and when the model rose 
and the sketch class was over it was almost the same as 
when Arthurs had looked at it and given his criticism. 
Other sketches had had the same fate as this one. But, 
in spite of this lack of interest on Roger's part, it was 
impossible for him to breathe the atmosphere of the 
place and not absorb its particles of enthusiasm and 
faith. There was always competition and comparison. 
There was always achievement and defeat. One must 
at last come to think in color and search out composition 
in everything. And Roger, ever sensible to all about 
him, involuntarily responded to this influence. However, 
he was always thinking of Zeta. 

One day when he sounded the brass knocker over the 
vermilion letters he heard a man's voice come from 
behind the door, mingled with Zeta's. It was a moment 
before the door was opened. Roger was introduced and 
there was an awkward pause. It did not take Roger 
long to realize that the man had been kissing Zeta. He 
read her face clearly. He felt sick and unhappy. The 
man looked furiously annoyed and left first. When he 
had gone Roger said with a laugh: 

"A lover?" 

Zeta moved nervously. "Don't be ridiculous." She 
put away a canvas, that he might not see it. 

"Why do you do that?" 
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"I don't like it — it doesn't go right." 

"Let me see it." He went to her and took the thing 
out of her hands. She had been justifiably ashamed of 
it. It was Zeta at her worst. He fancied the man who 
had just left to be the sitter. 

"Its label?" he questioned patiently. 

She took the canvas from him and hid it quickly. 

"Don't talk about it. I'm going out now for a walk. 
I've been working all afternoon. You'll please not stay 
any longer." 

He felt childishly hurt. He knew that she was thinking 
of that other man's kisses — or more likely of the pleasant 
things he had said — and he felt that he could have torn 
them all bodily from her. Instead, he sat staring help- 
lessly at her and at the little room he had come to feel 
so much a part of himself. 

"Where is all this going to end?" he asked her at last. 
He had thought he heard voices before when he had 
received no response to his knocks. 

"Oh, please don't ask definite questions." Zeta was 
putting on her hat, her drooping home-made hat which 
was so becoming and which paraded down Fifth Avenue, 
a defiance to everything that came from Paris. 

"I suppose you're right. Definite questions are stupid. 
If you'd only be — Do you love me? " 

"Oh, Roger, please don't talk of love. You know how 
that irritates me." 

"You let that man kiss you." 

"Why do you say that?" 
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"It's apparent enough. I can tell by your lips. They 
never lie — only actually." 

"That's horribly trite, Roger." 

"I know it. I'm trite enough to be jealous." 

She warmed suddenly, and reached a hand to him. 
"I'm sorry," she said softly. "You're so dear. I can't 
help myself. That's a terrible thing. I simply can't 
help myself. I've lost it all. I don't care any more." 

He was surprised at the pain in her voice. "Let me 
help you, Zeta. We will help each other. We need each 
other." She laughed, and left him, working her shoulders 
in a great shrug. 

"You help me! Whenever we are together we think 
of nothing. Everything goes. Oh, you know as well 
as I. We make passion the beginning and ending of 
everything. Oh, we're so weak, so weak! If I start to 
reason or accomplish something, to think, you are always 
there. We kiss. If the world depended upon our stopping 
we couldn't help it. Oh, how stupid it all is. How stupid 



we are I 



I" 



Well, I can't see that that is any reason for your kiss- 
ing any one else." 

"It isn't, it isn't. I don't know why I should. He has 
a nice face, don't you think he has? I asked him here 
to pose. Suddenly the idea came into my head. I won- 
dered if I could make him love me. And that was how it 
started." 

Roger searched in his mind for something substantial.- 
Some ancestor must have been responsible for the thought 
that came to him. 
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"Why don't we marry, Zeta?" 

Zeta faced him with an amused smile. ''Roger, you 
can't be serious?" 

" Why not? I suppose there's something in it — it's 
done so often." 

She laughed outright. ''Do you think we would be 
happy? " 

"I don't know. I suppose not." 

"And become like all those Regulars you're always 
talking about and despise so." 

"Then I must go home again. I must be tied to some 
one, Zeta. I always have been. I haven't any desire 
to live when I'm just myself. I have to live through 



some one." 



"And I can never be tied to any one. I can't live unless 
I'm myself." 

It would be impossible for them not to relish the 
analysis of this problem, yet they faced each other, 
genuinely sad. 

"It can't be settled, Roger," Zeta said at last with a 
long sigh. "We can't settle the inexplicable." 

"Then you're going on as before — and wearing that 
awful black fur coat?" 

"You never spoke of my coat before. Do you want 
to buy me a coat, is that it? " 

"I didn't care particularly if I bought it, but I loathe 
that coat of yours. It's dingy and mangy looking. I 
hate to touch you when you have it on." 

"It keeps me warm." 
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"I wish you would let me get you one. Something 
wonderful — Russian sable, or something like that, — 
luxurious and beautiful." 

"Do you think that I could ever like myself again if 
I allowed you to buy me a coat? I should hate myself." 

"Why shouldn't I? We could go together to get it. 
You wouldn't have to rely on my selection." 

"Oh, Roger! Go on Broadway, open those child's 
eyes of yours. Look at the women who have accepted 
coats from men — and then demanded them, and then 
whined for them. Look at their faces. All they think 
of is coats. All they live for is coats. Worse than that 
— all they love for is coats." 

"You couldn't be—" 

"Yes, I could. Perhaps not with the first coat, but 
eventually — Oh, how hideous that is." 

"You're thinking now like Regulars. Why not look 
at it another way? I love you. I'm your friend. I want 
you to have a beautiful coat so that you will throw away 
that mangy thing I despise." 

"You're not my friend," Zeta corrected incisively. 
"You're my lover." 

"It is the same thing." 

"No, it is not the same thing. What if I grew to dis- 
like you, even hate you, and yet went on pretending that 
I hadn't changed simply because you gave me coats and 
things like that? That is what women do. I knew one 
like that. I saw right down into her slimy, green soul* 
Could a thing like that happen hetwttn friends f 
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When Roger tried to speak Zeta ordered him quiet. 
"Oh, don't talk. Don't talk! I'm nervous. I'm going 
out now for a walk. Give me the mangy coat. Poor 
thing, it is ugly. I'd forgotten about it. Oh, Roger, 

go." 

"Mayn't I walk with you? I would like to walk too. 
The school was so stuflfy to-day." 

"No. No, I want to be alone. I'm never alone any 
more. Oh, why didn't I stay alone?" 

Like a whining child he clung about her until, at last, 
he had worn down her bad humor. She swooped upon 
him with a multitude of exasperated kisses and then 
thrust him away toward the door. "Now, go! If you 
want me to keep on loving you, go!" 

Outside he paused. He recalled the little waver in her 
voice. If he had stayed he might have seen Zeta cry. 
What a victory that would have been! 

Going away he reasoned that nothing had been altered. 
The man would probably come again to-morrow, and 
as many to-morrows as Zeta wished — until she grew 
tired of him. And then — some other man. He ac- 
cepted it as inevitable. 



CHAPTER VI 

JOHN HARPER was a man of firm convictions. Right 
and Wrong, to him, were two solid, concrete things, 
sign posts that weathered all storms pointing rigidly to 
Salvation or Ruin. The law was always right and just, 
marriage a sacrament, children always blessings from 
Heaven, Mankind a great brotherhood practicing peace 
and good will. In fact, the man had a positive talent for 
seeing the world as it has never been. And this was why 
Roger felt a need of him and went to him one day 
— **like a sick Tabby in search of cat-nip" he laughed to 
himself. 

Harper's studio was in an old building, and it was only 
after a long walk through winding wooden corridors, 
wooing fire and panic, that he found the name. Harper 
came to the door, palette in hand, evidently taken abruptly 
from his work. Roger could see the strain of it still in 
his eyes. 

"Perhaps I'm interrupting," he apologized, drawing 
back. "Let me come some other day." 

Harper drew him in. "No, come in. Maybe you can 
help me. I'm all fogged." 

Roger went in. The place was large and smelled of 
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floor oil. The model was still in position. Roger was 
about to walk to Harper's canvas, eager to see his work, 
when he was arrested by the girl's unusual beauty. He 
stopped and looked to her with quick delight. Rarely 
white and small, she was formed like some exquisite 
ephemeral flower. Line after line melted and flowed as 
if the result of an exalted mood. A man seeing her must 
think of his most chaste fancies, his boyhood dreams 
of fairies. Her little white oval face was plain, if you 
considered the conventional ideal of what faces should 
be. Certainly her pale, vacant eyes held no hint of 
intellect or flre. But Nature had created her as a study 
in composition and any prominence in her face would 
have marred the continuity of color and line which swept 
like a brush stroke from her pale fine hair to her white 
feet. She was more the dream of a woman than a woman 
in actuality. Before her Roger had the sensation of 
wanting to kneel. He passed on to Harper's canvas. 
In some indefinable way, which is the mystery of art, 
Harper had invested this girl with everything she lacked. 
Her dream had fallen from her and she stood shamefully 
normal — a human being. Her exquisite lines were 
reproduced faithfully but they were womanly and sug- 
gested their fundamental meanings. To Roger she 
appeared a white fancy — infinite. In Harper's canvas 
she was a young girl whose greatest promise was that 
one day she would be a woman. 

^ "What is wrong with it?" Harper asked anxiously, 
standing beside Roger. 
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"Nothing," Roger answered him. "It's your own 
vision. Mine is mine. YouVe painted yours like a 
master." 

"And your vision is different?" 

"Yes, but what bas that to do with it? You're almost 
through. Where is she going?" 

"It's for a music room. It's the first commission I 
ever got. Do you think they'll like it? I'm all upset 
to-day." 

Concentrating upon the work, apart from its source, 
Roger was able to appreciate a careful and thoughtful 
workmanship with a devout allegiance to the ancient 
rules of art. Prose well written. He wondered what he 
would have done with the same material, and later smiled 
at his own presumption. 

"I've been working so long I've started to get fussy. 
You know, when you begin to think you should have 
done it all differently, from the very beginning?" 

"A good time to leave it alone." 

"I can't let it go imfinished." 

"Why not? Let them do something to it themselves 
— have they no imaginations? " 

"No. They pay me for mine." 

"Then they won't know the difference — and the 
others who matter will." 

"I'm going to stop to-day, anyway." 

He dismissed the model, and Roger watched her as 
she went back to the dressing room, walking with a pretty 
caution, as women do, when their feet are bare. 
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"Tell me about your model," he said. "Where on 
earth did you get her? Those we have at school — you 
can see the marks of the stays and the pointed shoes, 
and their nasty little eyes are always getting in your 
way. I like her." 

Harper was still frowning over his canvas, and looked 
up reluctantly. "Oh," he said, turning around, "I saw 
her one day in the country, pla)dng with her brothers 
and sisters. It was summer. She had on a low-necked 
dress and short sleeves. They were doing some kind of 
a fool child's dance on the front lawn." 

"Of course you couldn't resist her?" 

"No. It turned out that her mother did our washing. 
She's posed for me now over a year. She's a wonderful 
little model. Funny little thing. Always the same. 
Never talks, never changes expression. She'd do any- 
thing I told her to. I believe she'd jump oflf the roof now 
if I told her to." He tapped his head. "Something a 
little wrong here, I think. Nothing much. A little 
gone." 

"For our world," Roger said softly. "She has one of 
her own, I know." 

She came from her dressing room after a short while, 
her loveliness hidden in rusty black clothes. Her hat 
was just a hat, and her coat was something less than a 
coat, and her fine, wheat-colored hair was forbidden to 
be becoming. She was buttoning on black gloves, gray 
and wrinkled with wear. Only a Seer could know what 
beauty existed under that black shroud, of the concealed 
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marble traced with blue veins like the branches of a 
delicate water plant. Roger's glances of admiration 
brought a frightened stare to her blue eyes. 

"Would you let me paint you sometime?" Roger asked. 

She looked dumbly at Harper. 

"You would let Mr. Betton paint you, wouldn't you, 
Marion? " 

"Oh, yes, sir," she whispered breathlessly, and looked 
down. 

Roger was quite amazed at the quick coloring of the 
marble, but the blush soon faded and he saw her eyes, 
panic-stricken, seek the door and escape. 

"Well, you may go now, Marion," Harper said. "Tell 
your aunt your mother expects you home for Simday. 
I hope you're all well. Be here promptly at nine to- 
morrow. Good-night, Marion." 

"Good-night, Mr. Harper." 

Roger, too, said good-night. The girl stared at him 
and her Ups moved, but the words were evidently fright- 
ened away, for she stood a moment uncertain and silent, 
and then, with a queer, halting run, made her way to 
the door and out. 

"She's worth painting," Roger said, sighing. 

"Why do you say it that way? Can't you paint? I 
imagined you could." 

"I can if I want to, I suppose. I can't want to, that's 
the trouble." 

"You should, anyway. It's your duty." 

"Duty" was written in large letters on one of Harper's 
sign posts. 
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"Duty is something I've never believed in," Roger 
said. "We've never talked about it in our house. It's 
an ugly word." 

Harper was preparing to put away his work for the 
night. He did it methodically and directly, like a woman 
about her housework. In fact, he might have given a 
housewifely impression, with an apron tied about his 
large waist, his sleeves rolled up, and a long dirty cloth 
dangling from his hands. He poised a bunch of cleaned 
brushes and scowled at Roger. He scowled easily. This 
was because he was always so very much in earnest. 

"Duty is the one great, immutable law of life," he 
said ponderously. "Our duty to God and our duty to 
Man. Living itself is a duty." 

"I don't believe in God," Roger said quickly, not 
wishing to be misunderstood for a moment. 

"Then you believe in Man, don't you?" The ques- 
tion trembled with intensity. 

"I don't know that I do. If by Man you mean the 
crowd, the business men and the office clerks and the 
people who run our Art in America, then I say *no.' 
I don't believe in that man at all. He's always in the 
wrong, yet he always gets things his own way. I instinc- 
tively distrust him. He and I have nothing to do with 
each other." 

Harper cast on him the secret look we give those we 
think aren't quite well. "Then you have a third duty 
— duty to yourself. Perhaps you could see that if 
neither of the others." 
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Roger pondered. 

"Well, that would be the only thing that would reach 
me," he said. "But duty is foreign to me. I have never 
felt a sense of duty in my life." 

"That is a very wrong way to talk," Harper said 
solemnly. "Very wrong." 

Roger wondered why he so liked the man. Perhaps it 
was the great contradiction of him, his being a day 
laborer at heart, and an artist by accident. 

Harper put away his brushes and some small canvases, 
rolled down his sleeves and got into his greatcoat. It 
was the kind of coat children like to see coming down 
their street, a substantial, man-like,, fatherly kind of 
coat. 

"Well, I have to leave now," he said, getting a fuzzy 
hat which suited the coat. "I have to catch the six 
nineteen. Never miss it." 

On the way down in the elevator Harper decided to 
ask Roger out to his home in the suburbs, his main idea 
being philanthropic. 

"Why don't you come on out with me, Betton?" he 
asked, baiting cautiously, conscious of the unpopularity 
of his motive. "You can stay all night. We have a 
room and mother would be glad to see you, I know." 

Roger readily consented. "Of course I would like to 
go with you" he said with a sly smile at Harper whom 
he perfectly understood. "I'm a country person too. 
I've been longing for it." 

They caught the six nineteen. At Harper's station 
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three boys came rxmning to meet him. The eldest seemed 
about eleven. Harper's eyes wrinkled in joy of them. 

"My kids," he introduced them to Roger. "Maybe 
they aren't good specimens!" And Roger saw the artist 
vanish in the laborer. 

Roger shook the three small, strong hands with some- 
thing like emotion. Children were always beautiful to 
him, and Harper's boys were extraordinary. They looked 
like sons of a stronger, lustier race than the average 
American product. These boys had all the vigor and 
clean-cut outline of the Anglo Saxon, with something of 
the imaginative grace of the Slav. Standing outside the 
parking for automobiles a woman waited with a little 
girl. This child now ran forward at the sight of Harper. 
Harper caught her to him with that swift passion of love 
which takes the spectator's breath away. 

"This is our baby," he said to Roger. "Our little 
Winifred." 

He held her with his heart in his eyes. Roger had 
imagined the woman to be a servant and was surprised 
when Harper introduced her as his wife. He was dis- 
appointed, and wondered how Harper, with his love of 
beauty, could have married her. The beauty of the 
children seemed to be the answer. She was simply a type 
utilitarian. There must be such people, he thought sadly. 

The journey to the house was accomplished slowly. 
There were fallings down and pickings up, and knocks 
and cr3rings, and scoldings and soothings, all the way 
up the hill to the gate Harper signified as his. Roger was 
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most interested in Victor, the boy of eight. He was less 
robust than his brothers, a lack which was made up of 
a deeper gift of imagination. His brown, heart-shaped 
face was a locket for a wonderful pair of hazel eyes. 
Roger found, to his surprise, that they were like the 
mother's. He seemed to see something tragic in the 
child, as there is in most very young and vivid things. 
It was a tumble-down, shabby place, the Harper home. 
Nothing in it had escaped the wreckage of four growing 
children. There was a living-room table on which every- 
thing imaginable was piled, — school books, tradesmen's 
bills, paints and pipes, sewing silks and threads, maga- 
zines and newspapers and toys and all the numerous 
useless things boys collect in their day's expeditions. 
Unconscious of the habit, the family, immediately upon 
entering the house, went to this table and deposited upon 
it whatever had been carried down to the station. Roger 
was invited to sit in the living room. He looked about 
and saw much turkey red. Hangings, wall paper, chair 
covers, draperies, rugs. Roger imagined the Harpers 
choosing these things after their honeymoon, saying, 
"Dark red's nice. Looks cheerful. A regular color for 
a home." A tour through the house would have ac- 
quainted him very thoroughly with the family tree, as 
portraits of its contributors were hung respectfully in 
the various rooms. One could note with amusement the 
preservation of a certain old gentleman's fierce Puritan 
eyebrows through all the succeeding generations. Harper 
had them. Opposite him in the sitting-room Roger saw 
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a portrait Harper had done of his wife in her youth. 
He went to examine the date and discovered it to have 
been painted sixteen years before, probably just before 
or after they had been married. She was destined even 
then to be utilitarian, but a look in her eyes interested 
him. It was a warm and human look, the look of women 
who are natural mothers. Its promise had been ful- 
filled in her children. 

In her house Mrs. Harper seemed to change. The 
secondary part she had taken during the walk home was 
lost, and she briskly assumed the rdle of head commander. 
In a few minutes she had worked something like order on 
the messy table, given commands to the four children, 
spared a short while of hospitable attention to Roger, 
and then had sailed away to the kitchen to give further 
orders to the cook. Soon she reappeared, grim with pur- 
pose, waving a clean bath towel. The children felt her 
presence and pretended to be engrossed in their play. 

"Time for bath,'* she called out relentlessly. 

"Oh, mother—" 

How could she resist Victor's hazel eyes! 

"Well, if you want to be like pigs — " 

She said this every night. 

"Oh, but can't we play a little longer?" 

By way of answer the mother's two strong arms reached 
down and grasped the wriggling little Winifred and bore 
her oflf triumphantly up the stairs, amid shrieks and 
whines. Victor and his younger brother followed reluc- 
tantly, but the eldest, in proud possession of eleven years, 
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remained behind, blissfully unwashed. Soon from up- 
stairs came the soimd of water running in a tub, and the 
poimdings of bare feet from room to room, doors banging 
and now and then a sharp stem tone and an indignant 
cry. The imwashed one tired of his solitary privilege 
and slowly climbed the stairs, looking back at Roger 
defensively, ready to assure him that he was no longer 
a baby. 

"We had our porch inclosed in glass, this winter," 
Harper said, feeling the weight of host rest heavily on 
him. "Would you care to sit out there until dinner?" 

"Yes, I should be glad to." 

On the porch Roger found that an attempt had been 
made at modern decoration, but the idea had been 
abandoned to many enemies, — lack of money and the 
children being the main ones. The discarded cot that 
served as a couch was imeven of surface and covered with 
a fabric that was meant to be gay, but had long since 
been stained a neutral color, by rain and dirty little feet. 
The wicker chairs were broken in places and revealed 
brazenly the home mending. Some improvised plant 
bowls himg from the ceiling, but frost, or the children, 
had discouraged the growth of the vines and ferns which 
hxmg, brown and lifeless. Indian heads mounted on red 
cardboard attempted to brighten the walls of this room, 
but a fire burning in the whitewashed fireplace accom- 
plished this much better. Harper evidently had blind 
eyes in his home. He was one of these men who feel 
that a home is essentially a woman's work, and his pres- 
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ence there almost an intrusion. Roger noticed that here 
he became like one of the children themselves, subject to 
the rule of the governing mother. 

Beyond the glass of the porch there was a view of 
Westchester county, tame and pretty, and all around 
many, many houses of about the same size and style as 
Harper's. Roger had a vision of all the bath tubs being 
filled, and the many little pounding feet, and the fathers 
sitting and waiting for dinner to come. 

"You are very content here, I suppose," Roger said 
after a silence. 

''Yes, I rest here at home — my body does." 

"You're always with your work?" 

"Always. It's always pushing me. I can't stop. Be- 
sides, I couldn't loaf with Eda around. You watch her. 
She's always busy, from morning 'till night. She's kept 
me up. We were poor at the beginning. I hate to think 
how poor we were. She had the children very fast. 
Our first died when it was bom. She's had to work all 
the time, sick and well, for their lives and to keep their 
lives. When they were babies she never got a decent 
night's sleep. There was always something wrong. Even 
now she's often up half the night with one of them, and 
worrying ^the other half. And then there's the house. 
We're always losing the hired girl. We can't pay the 
wages. I tell you she has a lot on her hands. Sometimes 
I don't see how she stands it, but she's always cheerful 
and willing to work. She seems to be happy just in see- 
ing us all fed and clean and growing." 
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" Does she ever get any time for herself? " Roger asked. 
"I mean does she read or — " 

''No, she never reads. When she has time to sit down 
she sews — there's always so much mending. But I 
hope things will change sometime. Now that I have 
this commission — some day I will try to make it all up 
to hw." 

Roger wondered where his '^ getting some place" was, 
"I suppose you want to be a success like every one else," 
he questioned. 

''I would like to make money for my wife and children 
— honestly.** 

"That girl for the music room — Is she painted for 
yourself or for that man who's paying for it?" 

"Well, I know what he wants, of course. But she must 
come up to my ideas first. He could never pay me to go 
against them." 

"Can a man do that, I wonder?" 

"Every real artist has." 

The house door opened then and the children came 
out on the porch, three in their bath robes, ready for bed, 
the oldest boy disdainfully following. The three chest- 
nut heads were wet and the hair slicked back from the 
white foreheads. The faces shone with soap and rubbing. 
All seemed curiously subdued. 

"Read us a story, father," was the demand. 

"Aw, father, pleased 

Harper obeyed, smiling. There was a scramble and 
a discussion and finally a book was brought, chosen for 
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its illustrations. Soon Harper sat in his chair, which 
squeaked under him, and read to a still group whose 
eyes gravely followed his as they traveled up and down 
the pages. The listening faces were very sweet. The 
folded bodies were posed with perfect grace. The mother 
stood apart, half •smiling, her hands folded over her 
round abdomen. Compared with the shining beauty of 
her children, she seemed particularly gray-looking — 
slave color. 

"'So the beautiful woman led the way; and the four 
maidens (one of them had sea-green hair, another a 
bodice of oak bark, and another some oddity, which I've 
forgotten) all these followed behind and hurried the 
guests along until they entered the magnificent salon. 
It was a periEect oval, lighted from a — ' " 

Roger could hear a gentle, low, voice insisting itself 
against the sound of Harper's deep, expressionless tones. 
The voice came from long ago. It made a small wonder 
boy of him again, about the size of Victor there. It 
squeezed his heart. Elizabeth had read him this same 
story years ago! 

There were many things to awaken Roger in the morn- 
ing. The country's silence, with its occasional puissant 
sounds, the later pounding and thuds of the boy's game 
that was being carried on vigorously in a room not far 
from his, and little Winifred's cooed morning song, — 
all these things came to his unaccustomed ears until at 
last he jumped from bed and boldly faced the morning 
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sun. He had seldom been up so early in the morning. 
He crossed to the window and looked out curiously, 
feeling as if he had discovered a new world. Below him 
spread a withered garden, the hedge bent with a burden 
of snow. He smiled to think of the sketch class at work 
upon the scene, and the dreary little studies they would 
produce from it. Downstairs was throbbing with activity. 
He dreaded to guess at what hour Mrs. Harper had risen. 
There was a sense of duty abroad in this house. It had 
risen with the first alarm bell. 

"I could paint," he was saying, thinking again of 
Harper and their long night's talk. "I'm sure I could. 
Is it my duty?" 

He was dressed in time for breakfast, but all were 
seated when he came into the dining room. All the 
children were clean and well dressed. There was hot 
food before them, and their filled lunch baskets stood in 
a row on the table behind. What duty there was in that! 
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CHAPTER VII 

ENNARD published another novel, ''dealing with 
American life/' his publishers put it. A book 
written for general consumption. It followed the accepted 
formula for such books, which must contain a great deal 
of action, with characters created to fit exciting passages; 
there can be strikes and riots, crooked finance, intrigue, 
international complications, and murder, but aside from 
a few villains and dark characters the story must always 
involve a flourishing world of people all Americans will 
instantly claim as their own flesh and blood — and yet 
a people that are never to be found outside of the covers 
of these best selling novels. Why this should be, no one 
knows. Kennard was not concerned with whys and 
never failed his public. He was always reassuring it 
$ that, in spite of all Eastern mysticism and subjectiveness. 
United States literature would always stand for good 
old-fashioned, out-and-out melodrama nicely served with 
boisterous humor. His book promised to be a great 
success and he gave a tea in his rooms to celebrate it. 
It was also a sort of uncomplimentary celebration of 
Roger's departure, since he had decided to take a studio 
for himself. Kennard's friends were not Bohemians. 
They weren't serious enough for this. They were Bo- 
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hemians who have become successful. The true Bohe- 
mian's soul cry is, "You don't understand me." The 
superiority of K!ennard's friends lay in the fact that they 
were understood. Good-natured people of the world, 
they were for the most part, loving a joke better than a 
tragedy, perhaps a bit too self-conscious to ever let go 
in the ecstasies of high art, but also too well poised to 
ever commit an atrocity in its name. They did much 
of the solid literary work of the day; most of them had 
been taught in the newspaper school. They smiled — 
tolerantly — at Roger because they considered him as 
one nursing a pose. They admired Kennard because he 
had seen work to do and had done it — quite well. Jose- 
phine whispered to Roger as she passed by the door where 
he stood: "They'd laugh at anything. You'd think 
there was somethin' to laugh at in this world." 

Josephine, who had lived a life of emotion, naturally 
found it a grim affair. 

Roger had asked Zeta to come, knowing that the air 
of the critical ones — they were really on the top — would 
be stimulating to her. He had not seen her for a month 
— and he knew the other man had. He waited at the 
door where he could see her coming up the stairs — where 
he could see her before she saw him. A successful au- 
thoress with piled white hair was entertaining a group 
of admirers near him. This woman had been gifted with 
a cold clean mind from which all impressions emerged 
purified and congealed. Her language was exquisite and 
her words glistened like icicles. Because of their lack of 
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warmth her books were known as highly moral. Some 
of her critics — the very young — accused her of being 
mid- Victorian — but she made a great deal more money 
than they did. One could imagine her successful at run- 
ning a refined boarding house. Besides this lady, who 
was really very handsome, there were other celebrities. 
There were one or two writers of vers libre, but Kennard 
was not in the habit of making friends of them. He 
didn't wish to appear to encourage them. Roger knew 
that Zeta would be unhappy and dissatisfied in the com- 
pany of these great ones — but thrilled. He heard her 
low voice below stairs inquiring the way. He could feel 
it vibrate through his whole body and make its way to 
his outer flesh, where it shriveled the skin like a cold 
touch. How he hated her! He desired to see her belittled 
by all these successful people. Surely he hated her! 

"Well, Roger—" 

"Well, Zeta Wheeler." 

Now, wholly without warning, he must grow nervous, 
he must feel his heart fiercely beating and his throat 
choking, he must pretend to be very casual and cold, 
and Zeta, of course, must read him and feel more superior 
than ever. 

"Roger, Roger," she laughed, reaching for his hand 
"My silly little King's Son. You've kept away for a 
whole month. You've made yourself unhappy, and I've 
missed you. And what good has it done you?" 

"None. I've been miserable." He had not meant it 
to happen this way at all. He had wanted her to be 
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grateful for his asking her, and subdued. Now he wanted 
her to run her hand over his head, in that possessive way 
she had, and call him '^little" and ''poor." He realized 
what a great fool he was. 

''Well, he's over with," she said, caressing his arm. 
''I'm tired of him. It's his mind. It was exhausted so 
quickly. Really a stupid sort." 

"You didn't love him then?" How glad he was! 

"Of course not. It was his eyes. He had very at- 
tractive eyes." 

"Do you love any one, Zeta? Any one but your own 
miserable self?" 

"Of course. You!" 

She held his eyes until she had read his love there, 
then she whispered tenderly: "You do love me, poor 
Roger, don't you?" 

"Is it going to be like this forever, Zeta?" 

"Like what?" 

"If you'd only let me go entirely. If I only could — 
But to have you hold on to me, and then some other 



man — " 



"You kept away yourself, Roger." 
. "When he was there, why shouldn't I?" 

"I know, I'm sorry. But I can't let you go, Roger. 
I really can't." 

"Why not?" 

"Because — You wouldn't believe it — I won't tell 
you. Look at me. You know that we can't keep away 
from each other long." 
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"That is exactly the reason why I can't understand — " 

"No, of course not. You couldn't. But I'm glad you 
asked me to come to-day. I was awfully glad." Already 
she was looking into the crowded room, thinking of its 
unknown excitements. 

"Zeta," he whispered, "I may see you again after this 
evening?" 

"Of course. We ¥dll be together all the time. Just 
as if nothing had happened." 

"Just as if nothing had happened." Then he laughed. 
"You have no sense of humor, Zeta." 

"No, I'm glad of that. If I did, life would be unbear- 
able. You have to take things seriously to really enjoy 
them." 

She gave him her hand. 

"Now take me in," she ordered, "and introduce me to 
your famous Mr. Kennard and all the celebrities." 

"How petty she is," he thought in hate, and walked 
with her into the room. 

Zeta wore very bad clothes, which made her conspicu- 
ous. The successful authoress knew her in a moment 
for an unsuccessful Bohemian. There was something in 
her attitude upon being introduced to Zeta which was 
not unlike the traditional hauteur of the respectable 
lady for the one who is not respectable, the rivalry be- 
tween the legitimate and the illegitimate. 

"There are so many of those girls," the well-known 
authoress said, after Zeta had passed by. "They write 
bad books and paint bad pictures and consider themselves 
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creators. I have no respect for them. They should all 
get married and have babies." 

Having babies was the authoress's cure for all feminism. 
She had never had any herself. 

Zeta felt herself in an alien atmosphere, and was sadly 
conscious of not conquering it. She talked to a man who 
wasn't a celebrity, listening meanwhile to the authoress 
who was sought by every one. No one seemed to notice 
her. No one knew that she vras a genius. No one even 
seemed to think her beautiful, not even the man who 
wasn't a celebrity. She began to blame Roger for invit- 
ing her. Even Roger was listening attentively to the 
authoress. But Roger had a misleading faculty of ap- 
pearing to be interested when he wasn't in the least. 
She wondered if he were thinking of her. She thought 
how beautiful he was, how distinctive his head was 
against the massed background of heads which all had 
something wrong with them. She grew irritable in her 
answers to the insignificant man. He was probably some 
one's relative, she thought, or he wouldn't be there. They 
seemed to have come together through an affinity of 
unpopularity and this annoyed her extremely. Then 
she saw Kennard looking at her, and the room suddenly 
grew bright and she loved herself again. Kennard was 
destined to belong to her if she vranted him. She knew 
this at once. She knew it as well as if he had worn a 
placard about his neck labeled, '^I am going to belong to 
Zeta Wheeler." She knew how he would blush all over 
his big pink f ace^ she knew how like a great baby he would 
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plead to her for attention, she knew how miserable and 
ridiculous he would be when she illtreated him. She 
knew all this by a glance across a crowded room. Ken- 
nard knew nothing except that he saw a ''different" 
looking girl with red lips who was regarding him with a 
kind of superior smile. 

''Who is she?" he questioned Roger, when he could. 
''She looks so familiar." 

"Rossetti?" Roger suggested. 

"Why, yes, she does look like a Rossetti." He noticed 
her badly made gown and how freakish it was, and the 
jewelry that comes from cheap antique stores, and all 
the limp and unusual things which hung about her im- 
parting an arbitrary atmosphere of old £g3^t; and shin- 
ing above them her proud fine eyes. 

"I wonder if she's read my books," was his thought. 

"Introduce me, won't you, Roger?" he asked. "I 
saw you talking to her." 

Roger remembered Kennard's interest in his mother 
and his own fear and resentment of it. There had been 
times when he had strangely confused the identities of 
Elizabeth and Zeta, and now, for a moment, he saw them 
again as one — object of Kennard's interest. He felt 
again the same dread and jealous protection, but in order 
to deny this, led Kennard up to Zeta and introduced 
them with elaborate indifference. Nothing that Kennard 
said to Zeta, and he said a great deal, made very much 
difference. His undisguised self told her many things 
that were so much more interesting. 
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"I have an enormous capacity for blind devotion," it 
whispered clearly. ''And no woman has yet aroused this 
in me. They all admire me and flatter me because I've 
written a few worthless books which are supposed to be 
good. But you know they're bad, and you know I'm 
really quite stupid. In me you see the potential father, 
the good fool who's bent on procreation, and in you I 
see the potential mother, the eternal temptress, what- 
ever other uses you may have made of yourself." 

Kennard had no knowledge whatever of this secret con- 
fession and would have been mortified if he had, but to 
Zeta it was all very clear and interesting. The truth, 
having been bluntly, if silently phrased, it was easy and 
pleasant to talk of writing and writers and painting and 
painters and other extraneous matters. 

''I like her intellect," Kennard said enthusiastically 
to Roger. ''How she can talk to a man! She sees things 
independently. She does her own thinking. She has 
ideas." 

But he had really heard very. little that she said. He 
had been looking at her mouth instead. 

A woman played and people pretended to listen. She 
wasn't very pretty. A poet recited something of his 
own. "Such privacies in a room full of people!" was 
the comment. "Bad taste." A little actress took off 
her shoes and stockings and danced very charmingly. 
Zeta would have liked to dance like that, that was the 
reason she told Kennard it bored her. Josephine man- 
aged to pass enough things to eat to keep people amused. 
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and so the little celebration progressed until half the 
people invited had come and it was too late to expect the 
others. It had been quite an unimportant affair. Tea 
had been drunk in great quantities^ and Italian liqueurs 
from which Kennard had hoped to produce epigrams, but 
nearly every one had been gently bored. Two people, 
however, had found drama in the occasion. No one had 
observed it — which shows why the stage is never dra- 
matic. The two were Zeta and Kennard. 



CHAPTER Vin 

ROGER soon learned the truth about Kenhard. In 
one of her piquante little moments Fate led him 
to the door of the vermilion letters to confront The Other 
One, knocking as he had knocked, striking the indiffer- 
ent face of the brass knocker with all the fury of dis- 
appointed Man. Roger did not recognize him at first. 
He seemed just an ordinary man. Then he remembered 
the day he had found him there, proud, and yet uneasy, 
with triumph. He smiled now, and The Other One 
turned to stare at him wrathfuUy. 

"Who are you?" his eyes demanded. Then he seemed 
to crumple up and suddenly grow pitiful. 

"She's in there," he burst out with the communica- 
tiveness of emotion. "She won't open the door. But I 
heard her laughing. Damn her laugh!" Then he grew 
angry at himself and looked at Roger as if to demand 
back the information he had just given. 

"Well, you had about a month all together," Roger 
reminded him calmly. "A month's happiness is a good 
deal. You couldn't expect it to go on forever, could you? " 

"Happiness! I wasn't happy. She was always talk- 
ing about you, or something else I didn't want to hear 
about." 
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"And yet you came here when she let you." 
"I couldn't stay away. She got a hold on me." 
"Well, you're free now," Roger said, and took The 
Other One's arm. "It's time for us to go away." 

They drew away quietly, almost sneakily, and walked 
down the hall, feeling quite related. 

"What's his name?" The Other One demanded curtly, 
when they reached the street. 
"I don't care to tell it. He's a friend of mine." 
"You used to care for her yourself, didn't you?" The 
Other One asked, looking into Roger's face curiotisly. 

"I still do," Roger asserted quietly, and the calm 
reply sent echoes down into the depths of his being, 
calling out corroboration of the fact. 
"But then the idea of another man — " 
"Something to be overcome — the idea, I mean." 
"Then you don't really love her." 
Roger saw that it was a subject that it would not be 
delicate for them to discuss, so he turned The Other 
One's attention to other matters. He was going to 
look for a studio for himself, and now asked his new friend 
to come with him. He disliked the man so much he 
almost enjoyed his society. He liked to catch the ex- 
pression on The Other One's face when he was uncon- 
scious of being observed, and try to puzzle out what 
kind of man he was and what about him had attracted 
Zeta. He was an everyday enough sort of man. He had 
a certain healthy, unthoughtful kind of good looks. 
Roger imagined it must have been this usualness about 
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him which had pleased Zeta, weary of their own compli- 
cated natures and their eternal analysis of them. Roger 
derived a morbid pleasure from his questioning of this 
man, in drawing from him information concerning his 
days with Zeta, what they talked of, where they went, 
leading the man to unconsciously reveal the Zeta which 
had been revealed to him. They rode in a taxi from 
place to place, Roger consulting The Other One, and tak- 
ing his arm and talking to him like an old friend. This 
amused Roger, but he could see that The Other One 
was suspicious and ill at ease. 

The studio apartment Roger finally selected was really 
not the ideal place for struggling genius. It was modem 
— oh, modem 1 It was on the tenth floor of a building 
which overlooked Central Park. Roger thought that he 
selected it for this reason. He may have, but certainly 
his luxury loving eye did not fail to notice the possibili- 
ties for comfort the place had. They were left alone 
a while in the apartment, and while they waited for the 
elevator man to retum The Other One stepped out on 
the balcony. 

"Dandy view from here,'' he called to Roger, grudg- 
ingly. "Ought to be with that rent. If I could pay it 
I'd take the place in a minute — and marry Zeta Wheeler." 

Roger started at the word. "The conceited fool!" he 
thought. 

"Some one ought to marry her," The Other went on. 
"She ought to be tied to somebody — and locked up." 

"And do you think she would be happier?" 
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''She might settle down and belong to one man — 
that would be something." 

''And bow to the great god monogamy?" 

" Well, you surely don't believe in polygamy or poly- 
andry, do you?" 

"If they help make a life more beautiful — or less 
ugly." 

"Oh, for Heaven's sake, don't talk to me about beauty 
and ugliness. That sounds like her. You people set me 
crazy. You'd imagine it was downright wrong to want 
to marry a girl and give her a good home." 

"Sometimes it is, my dear friend," Roger told him, 
smiling. He felt quite light at heart, since he had* ac- 
cepted his hurt and The Other One had not. Then he 
had an unexpected touch of pity. "I am sorry," he told 
The Other One. "Some day, though, when you don't 
feel it any more, you'll be glad for Zeta. It will all seem 
very beautiful. That is what we go through things like 
this for." 

The Other gave him a look of confusion and contempt, 
the look of a boy when some one has read poetry aloud to 
him. Roger disliked the man standing on the balcony 
that was to be his. The memories attached to a place 
had absurd importance for him. At inopportune moments 
this man, and his significance, would arise from the 
stone floor and confront him with an irritating memory. 

"I would rather have had a moon for a first memory," 
was his wish, "with Zeta standing there in a white dress." 

Downstairs he parted with The Other One, hoping 
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that he would never see him agam. No doubt The 
Other One wished the same thing. They said good-by 
regretfully, though. It was their good-by to Zeta. Each 
went his own way — they had not even learned each 
other's names. 

Greenie associated herself with Roger's new apart- 
ment. She met him on the street one day and fastened 
herself to him with questions. Why hadn't they seen 
him for so long, where had he been, and so on in the 
dangerously quick pace of one who realizes there is a 
secret. He was bent on furniture sales, and carried her 
with him, hoping that she wouldn't talk of Zeta, and yet 
bored with everything she said because she didn't. 

"And what have you been doing, Greenie? Working 
as usual?" 

"Oh, yes. I'm teaching my kiddies drawing now. It's 
so wonderful — their joy when they find they can inter- 
pret their own idea of beauty 1 And then I'm working 
at a Home, too, on Saturdays." 

"Oh — what do you do?" He was trying courageously 
to be interested. 

"We call it surrounding the girls with a salutary at- 
mosphere. We try to get them interested in all sorts of 
things, — book-binding, basket-making, acting, dancing, 
anything and everything to keep their minds off men." 

"And do you succeed?" 

She sighed. "Oh, in a way. You see, they have to 
learn the other things, while the men come naturally." 



It 
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Roger laughed. ''What is the object of it all? To 
make them happier?" 

"No, they'd be happier with the men. I don't know — 
We imagine it's for their own good. I suppose it is. 
Zeta said — " 

There, the name had been spoken 1 They both started, 
and Greenie tried to cover her mistake with quick speech, 
but Rogef grew bold at the sound of her name and held 
Greenie back. 

Zeta — you started to say something of Zeta?" 
I was just going to say that I took her down with 
me one day. She wanted to see what it was like." 

"Well?" 

"Well, of course Zeta thought it was ridiculous to take 
these girls of the slums and try to amuse them with the 
things that amuse us. 'They're nothing but animals,' 
she told me, 'and I resent their acting Maeterlinck. If 
you can't reform them without murdering art, I think 
you'd better leave them alone.' Isn't that like her?" 

Roger laughed. He had not laughed so happily in a 
month. Then he realized that his laugh had left him 
empty and sad. 

"What has she been doing all this time — the last 
six weeks?" 

"I can't tell. I think she's been loafing." 

"I can't imagine her not working. Does that mean 
— what does it mean?" 

"Kennard's been coming a good deal. Zeta's even 
read his books — and — she's doing his portrait," she 
told him, and suddenly they both laughed. 
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They had reached the building where the sale was 
being held. Roger had forgotten antique furniture and 
was thinking of Zeta, — Zeta and Kennard. The Beast 
wanted to crush and kill and was clawing at his arms in 
jealous hate, but he reasoned with it. 

"It is inevitable," he kept whispering to the Beast. 
"She is what she is. I can't change her." 

What dreams men put into the beautiful things they 
make! There are poems and dramas in chairs and 
couches. And how chaste and dignified is Beauty. She 
visits all men through all the ages, but ever lends herself, 
never gives herself wholly to one. A king had slept in 
this graceful bed that Greenie and Roger now bent over, 
but now it must wait mutely for the auctioneer's ham- 
mer to pronounce its destiny that it might lend its beauty' 
once more, perhaps to a fat stock broker. 

It was exciting, the auction. So many people, all 
tense with desire. The avarice of the collector alert for 
bargains, the sportsmanlike interest of the rich man who 
buys because he can, the thrilling anticipation of the 
art lover who has his thoughts on one piece and has de- 
termined to win it at any price, and the envious watch- 
ing of those who are waiting to pick up the leavings of 
the others, to buy cheap what no one else wants — solely 
for the cheapness. All these passions and desires and 
interests clashing made it a stirring and often amusing 
exhibition of human qualities, and one which would 
ordinarily have absorbed Roger's attention, but he had 
lost interest entirely, and save for Greenie's impetuous 
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tugs at his sleeve, would have allowed to escape him all 
the treasures he had marked in his catalogue. It was 
Greenie's hysterical bidding that won him the king's 
bed. A collector, bidding for a wealthy customer, had 
tried to frighten her out, but she had clung to her pur- 
pose, excitedly waving her hand, unconscious of Roger 
and the fact that it was his money she was spending, 
her mind concentrated on one thing alone — the price- 
less handicraft of a great artist. Afterwards, mortified, 
she hid her reddening face, and seemed to shrink further 
and further into the folds of her dingy green coat. 

"Oh, what have I done?" she whispered to Roger. 
"You can't get out of it now. I must have gone mad." 

Roger was glad. It was a big price, a bigger price 
than he had ever paid for anything. He probably 
wouldn't have had the courage to keep up as Greenie had. 
He would have reasoned that it was vulgar to pay so 
much money for anything that was to belong to oneself. 

"It's all right, Greenie," he assured her. "I'll be 
proud of it. I feel as if you'd given it to me." 

The envious and curious about them were turning to 
look at Roger, resenting his claim to the prize of the sale. 

"They think I'm crazy," Greenie muttered, in disgust 
at herself. 

"Good little Greenie. You did it for me, too." 

After that Roger's interest was quickened, and he bid 
of his own accord. They left the sale after Roger had 
signed for many things he had had no idea of bu3ring. 

"It's going to rain," he said to Greenie, outside the 
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building. ''You'll have to take a taxi with me. I know 
you hate them, but I hate walking." 

''I am like R. L. S./' Greenie said, smiling. "He 
wouldn't eat strawberries, he said, because they spoiled 
his taste for prunes. I won't take a taxi because they 
spoil my taste for the subway." 

"Well, just once, Greenie," he urged, and led her to 
the curb. When they were seated in the taxi Roger 
turned to Greenie and surprised them both with a sudden 
irrelevant question, 

" Won't you marry me, Greenie? I'm so tired of being 
alone — and I've made up my mind not to go home." 

Greenie proved herself true to her type, true to every- 
thing reliable about her, by treating his proposal as c 
glorious joke. 

"You know my nose is crooked and my eyes squint, 
and I'm just plain little Greenie. You were built for a 
goddess, Roger, a superb creature with an infinite capa- 
city for being lovely." 

"I suppose so," Roger agreed sadly. "But goddesses 
are so cold and selfish. You are such a human little 
thing, Greenie. Besides, there's all that furniture. You 
liked it. You could sleep in the king^s bed, Greenie. 
Isn't that an inducement? " 

"No, because then the king would be off sleeping with 
some one else." 

"Is that a nice way for a little social worker to talk?" 
he rebuked her gayly. He was beginning to feel cheered 
by Greenie, whether she married him or not. 
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''No, it isn't a nice way to talk/' she admitted de- 
murely. "It's your own fault for being so ridiculous, 
though. Now please don't talk about marriage again. 
Zeta always said that I would go through life without 
any one ever asking me to marry him. Well, I thank you 
for that much, anyway." 

''I was thinking that it would be so nice if there were 
a woman about — I must have some one to take care of 
me. I'm stupid about the important things of life, my 
clothes and food and things like that which really matter. 
And then there's the apartment to think of. How will 
I ever do that alone? " 

"Well, I can help you — without being married to 
you, can't I, Roger?" 

"Why, I never thought of it that way." 

They laughed and clasped hands. Greenie's small, 
brown hand had an engaging friendliness about it. 
Roger held it gratefully. After love, it was pleasant and 
comfortable merely to like some one. 

Grfsenie was faithful in her promise, and arranged 
Roger's household for him. Greenie's kind is not rare, 
but it is invaluable. ' Serenely unconscious of what are 
called sex impulses, her kind of woman, nevertheless, 
possesses all the qualities that are considered essentially 
womanly. They are born nurses, which is something 
different from being born mothers, they take an interest 
in the physical welfare of other people, and have true 
hotisekeeper's instinct. Often, as in Greenie's case, these 
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qualities develop under adverse circumstances, and 
Greenies are found in the oj£ce and shop and studio quite 
as often as in the home. Lucky are their dogs — and 
their Employers. 

Greenie fulfilled her promise in many ways. She 
accompanied him to other sales, picture sales and furni- 
ture sales, and encouraged him into buying what he 
thought he wanted, and was wise enough not to try 
and influence him into buying what he didn't want. It 
was Greenie that lured Josephine away from Kennard, 
in order that she might expend her motherliness on 
Roger, who professedly needed it. These two women, 
so unalike in many ways, and yet possessing the same 
hen-like protective sense, were joined again, through 
this sense, in their total ignoring of any unfairness in 
their treatment of Kennard. Together they worked to 
give the apartment the necessary substantial value, 
since Roger's efforts were confined solely to the arrange- 
ment of his antique furniture. Greenie, when this activ- 
ity was all over, even arranged a party for him, so that 
their friends could see what had been accomplished. 
They were really Kennard's friends and Zeta's friends 
and Symonds' friends, but they all came. Zeta, too, 
was asked, and Kennard, but neither of them came. 

"Well, now you're really at home," Greenie said that 
night, after every one had gone. "You've had guests." 

It had made him feel comfortable to have people sitting 
in his rooms and warming them with their atmosphere. 

"My mother would like this place and the things 
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you've done to 'it/' he told Greenie, looking about in 
satisfaction. ''She'd be a little jealous, too, because 
she hadn't helped, and because it belongs to me and not 
to u^^ 

''I'm jealous, too," she said with a little sigh. "Just 
look around. A room with candles lit, and lovely things 
hiding in the shadows of the walls. You can imagine 
people's laughs sticking just where they landed, tucked 
away up there in the ceiling. A room's a beautiful thing, 
Roger — when it's beautiful." 

They had bought a "Tintoretto" at a sale. They were 
very proud of it, the fact that neither of them believed 
it to be genuine having nothing to do with their joy in it. 
It was a dimly glowing thing. All the most vivid color- 
ing was there, but veiled and veiled, perhaps by art, 
perhaps by time, perhaps by both. Roger lifted a brass 
candelabrum now, also an auction prize, and placed it 
before the picture. It represented a woman, probably a 
saint. Something in the pale, long face with its inscruta- 
ble eyes made him think of Zeta, • 

"It's more as a man would paint a memory," he said, 
half to himself. "It reminds me, somehow, of her." 

"Of whom?" 

"I'm a fool!" he burst out as answer. 

"I know you are. Roger, you spoke of your mother 
just now. Why don't you go home? Every one will be 
out of town by the end of the month — after school 
closes. It gets hot, and you'll be awfully lonely." 

"I'm afraid to." 
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"Why?" 

"Because you don't know how happy I am there. I 
know the moment I get there I will forget Zeta — I will 
forget everything. We are so contented together. Little 
things interest us so. We can read a story aloud from a 
magazine — and get so thrilled. Just because we hear it 
together. I can't explain it. We dream. We can dream 
year after year." 

"Then you do want to get some place, after all?" 

"No, I don't. It's Harper." 

He sat beside her where she sat busily smoking her 
little pipe. This pipe was Greenie's only affectation. 
Since she had lived in a world of affectations for so long 
she should be forgiven this one weakness. Anyway, she 
smoked a little pipe. The chair Roger chose to sit in was 
one they had been particularly attracted to. It was 
antique Italian and covered with an exquisite faded 
needlework. Greenie looked at him over her little pipe. 
There was regret in her glance. His head was very beau- 
tiful as it rested on the back of this old chair. Every- 
thing about him was so beautiful, — his fine skin, his 
long, thin body, his hands. She had almost the sensation 
of a man who regards a lovely woman, a desire to possess 
in some way the perfection which was not realized in 
herself. Too, she might have desired an answering beauty 
in herself to attract his. Nevertheless she puffed away 
energetically at her pipe, indulging in a feeling of mas- 
culine strength. 

"What about Harper?" she asked coolly. 
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"He's been trying to influence me — has, in fact The 
truth is, it's my duty to work — duty to myself. And 
I'm going to do it." 

"You're not ))eing moral, are you, Roger?" she asked 
with a little curl to her voice. 

"Well, yes. If that's the truth, it's beautiful, and if 
it's beautiful it's moral." 

"That soimds like U5," she said with the same sauci- 
ness in her voice. 

"Well, that's natural. I've lived with you people 
since — how long is it? Since November — that's over 
six months." 

"Yes, I've noticed that in you, Roger," Greenie said 
with a sagacious little air. "You take on the color of 
almost every one you meet. It makes me think that 
deep down the real You never changes. I should like 
to know that person." 

"So would I," Roger added, and settled back in his 
chair to meditate upon himself. 

It was a nice hour for such meditation, and when one 
is only twenty-five there are few things more entertain- 
ing. This is not scoffing at youth. It is scoffing at middle 
age. At middle age introspection is not entertaining. 
Then, the Great Riddle has been solved and settled as 
being quite a bore. Middle age always has its precious 
experience to lean upon — it is really worthless as it 
crowds itself between a man and his soul. Greenie was 
young, but she never meditated upon herself. She 
thought more of others. This was perhaps the reason 
other people never thought of her. 
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"What does Arthurs say of your work?" she asked 
him patiently. She was afraid it was poor, like the work 
of most of her friends. 

"Oh, good, I suppose." ^ 

"Show me something, won't you, Roger?" 

He reluctantly obeyed her repeated request, and went 
to get a small canvas he had recently finished at school. 
It was a memory sketch of Zeta. He was always paint- 
ing his memories. Greenie drew it near the light and 
studied it silently for a time. Most people respected 
Greenie's criticisms. Roger grew rather anxious at her 
silence. 

"So bad as all that?" he asked, with a little laugh. 

"No. I'm afraid to say anything. I'm probably 
wrong." 

"Why?" 

"It looks so darned good, Roger." 

He laughed — and was not above being pleased. 

"Let me have it," she pleaded. "It's just a sketch — 
you won't want it. Tm crazy for it." 

"Of course, if you really want it — but why — " 

"I like it. It reminds me of something — something 
of you." 

You might have met her that night going home in the 
subway, dressed in her inevitable, shabby green clothes. 
You might have been amused by her stubborn little 
shoulders and chin, and by the fact that she held the 
canvas, unwrapped, pressed against her flat little body. 
You would have envied the look in her small black eyes. 
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Roger sat beside her chair after she had gone. She 
had given him a new thought. 

"Little Greenie really wanted it. She wanted to own 
it, to have it near her. Something from me to her. Why 
not other people — Is that the real secret?" 

Like most of Roger's questionings this went unanswered. 
And so he went to sleep — in the king's bed. But he 
was glad that Greenie had carried his sketch away with 
her under her arm with that pleased look in her eyes, like 
a child that has found some bright, useless thing in an 
ash can — the only one to see its value. 



CHAPTER IX 

MARION POLK, the model who had so interested 
Roger, was kept at home by some domestic trouble 
of her aunts, and Roger was forced to begin his new 
work with what models he could find. All conditions 
were perfect. His studio was cool and attractive. There 
was no one to disturb him. The annoying necessities 
were taken care of by Josephine. He had nothing to do 
but dream and paint. Yet what long hours he spent 
there struggling with his boredom and apathy! Inspira- 
tion, that winged thing of which he had heard so much 
in the various studios, and with which Zeta and her 
friends were so famiUar, seemed never to approach him. 
Ideas, he had, yes. But the energy, the spirit to keep 
them alive — If it had not been for Harper he would 
probably have given up in disgust. Harper made a point 
of visiting him whenever the weight of his own work 
lessened sufficiently to allow it. His supressed eagerness 
concerning Roger's work really encouraged Roger more 
than anything else could have done. Harper said little 
and gave little sign of his inward excitement, but 
Roger imderstood that Harper found his work worth 
while. 
"Go on working," Harper would say. "People arc 
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never inspired. It's out of drudgery that it comes. 
You'U see." 

Roger wrote his mother one of his infrequent letters. 
"I am working," he wrote. "The She-Devil (I call her 
that because she is so loathsome) comes to pose every 
morning promptly at nine. I have her do that so that I 
will have something to get me up. She tells me of her 
revels of the night before. Sometimes her hideously 
beautiful body is covered with great purple bruises. She 
is very proud of them, and explains them away, hoping 
that I will believe the worst — which I do. She was 
recommended to me by a painter — well known — though 
why he should send her is more than I can understand. 
But Rubens would have adored her. Whenever I look 
at her I think of all that's beastly. I have painted this, 
and, naturally, I am ashamed of the studies I have made 
of her. I will be glad when Marion Polk comes. She is 
Harper's model. I wrote you of her. I am storing up 
an idea of her which, I hope, will develop as I feel it 
should. White is the most beautiful thing in the world 
when you see her skin. 

"This is my first letter in two months, I know. And 
here I have begun it casually — all about myself. I 
know I owe you many explanations, my dearest. I told 
you why I couldn't come home. You know, better than 
any one, how weak I am. I am but a pipe for spirits 
stronger than myself to play upon. Harper has been 

playing upon me and, I believe and feel, for the good. 

•ft 

Qnce I see you, once I settle in our home, then I become 
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forever the Old Roger, the dreamer, the hopeless esthete, 
unable to work. Work is a new idea for me. It belongs, 
like most of my ideas now, to Harper. Well, it is not a 
bad idea. If there is a pattern in this world to follow, 
it seems to me as good as any. What is true beauty, 
after all, but service in the highest form? So I am work- 
ing, not for gain and glory (Harper's words again) but 
simply to get the work done the best way that is in me. 
It's hard. Gain and glory, I have found, are much easier 
masters to work imder. You should see those who are 
their slaves. There is no sacrifice they won't make. 
But those that work under humble service — their hearts 
give way very easily and their faith is blown about in the 
slightest flurry of unrest. 

''My birthday is coming next month. I had almost 
forgotten. That will be June, — think of it! I am 
planning to come down to see you for one day. Just the 
thought of it makes me want to get rid of this crow's- 
nest apartment of mine, and go down and stay forever. 
Can you really believe that I am unhappy away from 
you? It is absolutely true. It is so true that in keeping 
away I feel my respect for myself growing, as if I were 
doing a kind of penance for having always been so con- 
tent and useless. 

''You asked of Zeta in your last letter. I suppose I 
had written very transparently of her, although I didn't 
realize it at the time. You said you divined that it was 
over. / believe U never will be over. My first madness is 
gone. I can see her distinctly now. Plainer than I ever 
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saw anything before. In fact, she has urged me to know 
her exactly as she is. She has a crystalline honesty. She 
has stripped herself of all glamour that I might know her 
in her colossal egoism. No one could love a woman 
knowing her as I know Zeta. And I don't love her! But 
my kinship to her is not unlike my kinship to you (if you 
will be tolerant with me for saying it); it is something 
of the flesh and yet not of the flesh. With Zeta (as with 
you) I have a sense of complete relationship, as strong 
as the relationship between my head and my body. I 
feel the poignant responsibility and burden of her exist- 
ence in the same way I used to feel yours — precisely as 
I do my own. I wonder if you can understand all this. 

"Your letters have been so good lately. Almost too 
good, I have thought, as if you have something on your 
mind which makes you concentrate so earnestly on the 
exact matter you think it wise to send me. I know what 
it is. I know I am responsible, and I am sorry. Really, 
for the first time in my life I am being actively selfish; 
that is because for the first time in my life I am actually 
doing something. I suppose we can't move in this 
crowded world without hurting some one. But it shouldn't 
be you. 

"The She-Devil has finished her luncheon. She wears 
a purple silk "kimona," she calls it, with great red poppies 
splotched on it. She sits in such a way, and there is an 
air and odor about her — Ugh, she is loathsome! You 
have spoiled me for all but exquisites. Even Zeta I 
criticized. 
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"Don't forget I am coming home on my birthday, al- 
though I dislike making myself so important about it. 
Love to our dear McHenry and the strange one — Muller 
— if you ever see him. 

And, of course, for yourself, 

Roger " 

School had closed for the season with the annual ball, 
an affair which endeavored to be the Quat 'Z' Arts and 
a Roman bacchanalian feast in one, but which failed 
because of certain American limitations. After this ball 
every one seemed to have left town, or at least disap- 
peared, and at the end of May Roger was left alone, 
as Greenie had said he would be. Symonds, whose Sun- 
day evening visits had always ended in pleasant journeys 
to the little restaurants he was always discovering, had 
gone to sketch in the Berkshires. Don Juan had gone to 
his summer school in Gloucester. Greenie, too, went to 
the New England coast to sketch and forget her social 
responsibilities. Harper continued to come to him, but 
his nights were lonely. After his dinner on his little 
balcony which overlooked the green of Central Park, he 
would plan to read, but the restless city streets would call 
him and he would descend from his nest of dreams to 
the great facts below. He went about with no definite 
place to go, allowing some opening door to beckon him, 
or an eager crowd pushing forward, hungry for diversion. 

Roger came to know the grim superiority of being 
alone. Everywliere he went he seemed to be the only 
severe and solemn person in the place. There was no 
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contagion for him in the laughter of people who have 
drunk wine. He couldn't rock and roar because some 
one happened to fall over a chair. He began to feel old, 
going about like this, and imcomfortably wise. It was 
a cold and cheerless thing to philosophize on pleasure 
when others, all about him, were reveling in it; like the 
wine pressers he had seen in France, they were, the naked 
wine pressers with their feet deep in warm grapes, stamp- 
ing, singing, exulting in the rich purple must. He was 
always the outsider, the observer. He decided to seek 
out the misery places, the ugliness of poverty. He walked 
up and down strange narrow streets, furtively looking 
about for drama, but escaping with every step. He had 
heard a great deal about the life on the New York docks. 
He went down to them — in a taxi — and then wandered 
about the crooked streets hoping that something would 
happen. He had no adventures beyond a talk with a 
handsome policeman — mostly about the weather. It 
was only men like Kennard, he decided regretfully, who 
were around when exciting things happened. He won- 
dered how Kennard did it. He had walked about the 
worst districts in New York with over a hundred dollars 
in his pocket and no one had so much as begged from him. 
One night he sat down in Madison Square to listen to 
a fountain playing. He found himself in a large company, 
a silent company, save for the occasional sparrow-like 
outbreaks, caused by the distrust of newcomers. These 
people, men and women, sat or slept, as if waiting. They 
made Roger think of the minutes marked above on the 
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great luminous dial, waiting for the bronze hand to touch 
them. Those who walked by went quickly, as if in fear 
of becoming one of this crowd, or of being thought one 
of it. Only now and then some one talked. The laughs 
were even rarer. Once in a while there came a shout. 
Over there were street cars, and near by the incessant 
warning of automobiles. But there was silence enough 
in this square to hear the voice of the fountain. 

"Beauty is Truth, and Truth Beauty,*' Roger repeated 
to its accompaniment, and hoped that this was really so. 

Presently he heard a voice at one end of the path, — 
the loud, injured tone of the drunken woman. He saw 
her coming toward him, shuffling along in her funny long 
skirt which trailed from her skinny hips to the ground 
and dragged along in the back. She flung oaths and 
insults as she went, like blows, upon the apathetic men 
who lounged upon the benches. Her obscenities were stale 
to them, and they answered her with good-natured laughs 
— her superiors. As she came near, Roger caught the 
foul odor of her breath. One day in Aiken he had seen 
a little girl dressed in her mother's clothes. This miser- 
able little creature now made him think of the child, 
pinned together as she was with ill fitting odds and ends 
and with a rakish attempt at style. She sat down on 
the bench beside Roger, pulling her grimy skirt up to 
her knees, whether for comfort, or in order to exhibit her 
thin legs Roger couldn't know. Her gray hair hung in 
a slimy tail to her breast. When he looked at her face 
he thought again of the little dressed-up girl. In spite of 
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its viciousness there was still a look of youth about it, 
as he saw it in the dim light. The turned up nose was 
probably accountable for this, and a certain impudence 
in the small chin. She was as thin and stringy as an 
alley cat, and had its hateful, fulgent eyes. When she 
saw Roger regarding her, and understanding how, she 
flung at him her vilest abuse. Finding him as unrespon- 
sive to attack as the others, she turned her back on him 
with a jaunty air, and went on mumbling to herself. 
Her hoarse whine became a sort of weird chant, a song 
of hate. It raised to every passer by and lowered again. 
Once Roger heard her cry out, "Curse 'im! Curse 'im, 
I say." 

In spite of himself he leaned forward and asked, '' Who? " 

"God, you fool," she bawled out. "Curse God, did 
you hear?" 

Roger left the bench. He understood her now. All 
her energy, all her will, all her passion had turned to 
hate. He thought of her childish nose and chin. Once 
she had probably been a Regular woman, silly, stupid, 
vain, believing in her crowd, but weaker than it. Now 
that it had thrust her where she was she didn't imder- 
stand. She believed in the God of her people still; 
nothing could shake her blind faith, but now, instead of 
worshiping, she hated. 

No doubt every one in New York has seen this woman 
at one time or another. She is nightly gathering crowds, 
enacting her little curb-stone drama with policeman and 
patrol for her "props," a vivacious heroine. But Roger 
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could not accept her as an inevitable city child. Her 
hideous oaths filled his ears for a long time. He would 
awaken in the night and hear her voice, and he would 
shudder and ask his eternal — "Why?" 

After that he kept to his taxi — and never went out 
any more in search of Life. 

Marion Polk came to Roger during the second week of 
June. He made brief sketches of her in white chalk on 
gray paper. Ariel things they were, secret and his own. 
Out of these grew ideas which fused into one idea, and 
with this trembling in his mind he bought a large canvas 
and faced it as something to be conquered. This was 
not accomplished so easily and the thing was finally 
abandoned for a fresh start. This start, in turn, was 
discarded, and work begun upon a new canvas, for Roger's 
work was thin and clean and could not be developed upon 
a much used surface. Only Marion Polk knew of the 
rests that were passed, and of her aching muscles and the 
giddiness in her head, but she never spoke of these things 
— or anything. At nine o'clock she rang his bell and 
tiptoed into the studio. 

" Good morning, sir," she would say in that frightened 
voice of hers. And she would tiptoe into her improvised 
dressing room and very quickly free herself from her 
ugly black shroud and appear in position before he had 
really noticed that she had come. At luncheon she sat 
over in a comer by the French windows, huddled in her 
gray bath robe. Roger had tried the experiment of 
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having her lunch with him in the dining room, but her 
nervousness had made it uncomfortable for them both, 
and he had instructed the scandalized Josephine to take 
her a tray into the studio. 

These two women were the only people he had to talk 
to all day. In a letter to his mother he spoke of them 
as "the black and white spirits who hover over me." 
It was in this letter he told Elizabeth that it would be 
impossible for him to go home as he had promised. He 
worked steadily through one of New York's hottest 
periods. In his loneliness he grew more and more de- 
tached from reality. There were days at a time when 
he never left his tenth floor, living a life of repetition. 
Yet he felt no monotony; there was always change, in 
himself and in his work. He was glad that there were no 
painters to discuss his work with. He wanted to keep 
it and himself innocent of influence. Even Harper no 
longer came to him, as he had allowed himself a short 
vacation at his home. But he wrote Roger friendly and 
awkward letters, urging him to come to him for the 
week-end. These Roger refused, but at last, one day 
he yielded, and realized in surprise that he was tired 
and unstrung. Marion Polk happened to leave at the 
same time. 

"I'll take you in my taxi wherever you're going," he 
told her. "You may as well jump in." 

"Oh, Mr. Betton— " 

"Come — get in." 

She obeyed. It was imcomfortable riding with her. 
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Her silence seemed to embarrass her. Once or twice she 
made a feeble effort at conversation. He could hear 
her gulp before the words were uttered. Did she ever 
have any idea of getting any place, he wondered; if so 
— where? 

"New York's nice to-day," he commented. "Not so 
hot. There's a parade to-day. I wonder what. Oh, it's 
suffrage." 

"Yes, sir." 

They watched the paraders out of the windows. "We 
want the vote." 

"Of course they should have it," Roger said, not par- 
ticularly to Marion Polk. "Because they make them- 
selves ridiculous asking for it." 

"What did you say, sir?" 

"I said that all women should be beautiful — and if 
they can't they should be quiet." He laughed at him- 
self quickly. "No, I don't mean that," he corrected 
justly. "It's foolish. Anyway, they should be useful 
and happy, don't you think? They should be allowed 
to have everything that men have — everything but 
derby hats." 

"Yes, su:." 

"Do you want to vote, Marion Polk?" 

"Vote? Oh, yes, I know what you mean. My aunt 
she — No. No, I don't want that. Not that." 

This was loquacity for Marion Polk. It interested him 
to hear her talk. She produced her words slowly and 
cautiously, as if speaking a foreign tongue. 
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"What do you want, then?" 

She caught her breath and cast on him a furtive little 
look. "Oh, nothing/' she answered, in a shocked 
way. 

"But when you grow up — later — I mean, what are 
you going to do with yourself? Are you always going 
to pose?" 

"I never thought." 

"No, I suppose not. That is the best way. But what 
do you do with yourself all day long? I mean, when 
you're at home." 

He noted that beautiful blush of hers, and wondered, 
as she fidgeted with the white cotton gloves. She uttered 
a low word, which he made her repeat. " Dolls," was her 
answer. 

It is usually quite carelessly that we discover great 
secrets. Roger saw at once that this was Marion Polk's 
great secret, and that she had revealed it to him through 
her irresistible habit of obedience. A girl of seventeen 
playing with dolls! She was so ashamed of this weakness, 
and yet it was the dearest thing in her life. She laughed, 
hoarsely — apologetic. " I know I shouldn't." 

"That's all right, Marion. Why shouldn't you?" 

"But people would think I'm — I'm— " 

"Don't care what they think. They make you happy, 
your dolls?" 

She nodded her head and then hid her face in her hand. 

"What kind of dolls, Marion?" 

" Small. Of course I'm too old to play with real dolls." 
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Suddenly she turned to him, her light eyes shining. 
"I dress them like people, you know. I make all their 
clothes. I act them like. I forget about them not being 
real. Things happen — it's almost like I had nothing 
to do with them. I forget how the time goes. I'm like 
a queen then." 

"And they have names?" 

"Oh, yes. Chloris, and Ruth — from the Bible. 
There's Magdalen, too. And there's — Oh!" Her lips 
quivered and he was afraid she was going to cry. 

"What is it, Marion?" 

"I hope you'll excuse me," she began in a weak voice, 
"but I named one — after you J' 

He was inclined to smile. Instead he coughed and 
looked out of the window and remarked quite casually: 
"Did you, Marion? I am very glad. That is quite an 
honor." 

He had spoken as he knew he would hate to have been 
spoken to. He regretted this, and searched for some- 
thing to say that would show his real sympathy. "I 
understand," he told her softly. "Thank you." 

She simply answered her usual "Yes, sir." 

And he knew that they were back into their old position 
of master and servant, and that the great secret was 
buried again. Roger had the driver stop at a subway 
station where she might take a train to Brooklyn. She 
said her low good-by and slipped into the crowd, a shabby 
little girl with vacant blue eyes. 

"Into that black hole with the bee swarm — and not 
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one of them has an idea that she is the most beautiful 
thing in the world." 

The entire Harper family was at the station to meet 
him. This was not so much of an honor as might be 
expected, since the trip to the station was one of the 
family excitements. But they were all genuinely glad 
to see him, and what was better, showed it. How brown 
the children were, and how happily dirty their scratched 
free feet! Mrs. Harper was certainly not less plain in 
summertime, but certainly as agreeable and kind. She 
really cared that he didn't look well, which, of course, 
she told him. The health of every one in general, and of 
her friends in particular, was one of her greatest con- 
cerns. He must spend a w<eek. She wouldn't let him go 
back to that hot city to work himself to death. Her 
conscience wouldn't allow it. And every now and then 
he could see her shaking her head over him, aching to 
put him to bed and give him a pill. 

There was a newcomer at the station. This was 
Harper's sister, who was introduced as Mrs. Crane. A 
brown little woman with a beautifully shaped head 
which she enhanced by the simplest of coiffures; her two 
neat braids were crossed from the back and pinned 
securely about, making a crown of the hair. This ar- 
rangement suited her face, which had a classical severity. 
There was something about her lips that suggested Bible 
classes, and the strictest New England conscience, but 
her eyes were moist and warm. She was built as her 
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brother was, short of waist, wide of hips, and, like him, 
firm and strong. Roger noticed that in spite of this 
robust build, her hands were frail and thin like those of 
a child, and her profile, too, caught in certain positions, 
was especially child-like. There are some people we love 
at once. He had loved Harper at once, and now he 
found himself loving his sister. It was a love, however, 
whose limitations were born with it. He felt himself 
needing Mrs. Crane during the first moments of their 
converse together and allowed her to know this. 

The dinner at the Harper home was always more or less 
of a trial to Roger. A great electrolier, one of Mrs. 
Harper's prize possessions, hung from the ceiling directly 
over the table, sending down a harsh yellow light upon 
the table cloth, which, for economy's sake, was not always 
spotless. The children were allowed at the table as a 
special privilege, and had to be corrected continually. 
It was warm this night, and the butter stood before 
Roger in a great melting mass, and there were flies too, 
which all tried to kill, knocking over things on the table 
in their efforts. Little Winifred spilled her milk and 
cried, and Mrs. Harper looked warm and tired and par- 
ticularly ugly. 

Roger sat opposite Mrs. Crane. He would have liked 
her to evince a fastidious distaste for the meal, but she 
ate as the Harpers ate, silently, almost devotionally. 
The untidy maid finally brought the large coffee cups 
and the youngsters were sent to their rooms, and Roger 
began to enjoy his friends again. 
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"How is the work getting on, Roger?" 

"I'm working hard, that is all I can say.'* 

"I knew you would." 

"My brother has been telling me so much of you," 
Mrs. Crane now spoke. "IVe really grown interested. 
You seem almost one of our family now." 

"It is good to feel that way." 

"But he is a bad boy," Mrs. Harper interrupted. 
"He doesn't take care of himself. Look at his face now. 
Pasty looking. And there are dark circles under his eyes 

— way down his cheeks." 

"Mrs. Harper!" Roger remonstrated affectionately. 
"It's true," she went on severely. "And you're thin 

— thinner than ever. . Your cheek bones stand out — 
ready to throw to a dog. And your clothes just hang 
on you." 

"But I'm well. I've been having a good time." 
Just then the maid pulled the cloth from imder his 
hands, preparatory to the ceremony of the red table 
cloth. When this red table cloth was placed on the 
table and the imitation cut glass dish with its garden 
flowers in summer, and fruit in winter, placed upon it 
under the yellow light, the Harpers immediately rose 
and went into the sitting-room. Roger had never known 
this ceremony to be omitted. Why they should remain 
seated until the red cloth was placed he did not know. In 
the sitting-room Harper lit the reading light and he and 
Mrs. Harper sat on either side of the table. Mrs. Harper 
took her basket of darning — those terrible socks and 
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stockings! — and Harper reached for his newspaper. 
The reaching was habit, but politeness made him sit 
with it in his hand, looking uncomfortable^ like a man 
with a cigar he must not light. 

"Go ahead, John," Mrs. Harper invited. "I'm sure 
Mr. Betton won't object.*' 

Even after Roger's assurances Harper was afraid for 
a moment that he was not doing the right thing in 
reading his paper. There was something so respectable 
in these two obeying their daily habit that Mrs. Crane 
and Roger instinctively drew apart and left them alone. 
Roger was hoping that Mrs. Crane would lead the 
talk to him. He felt like talking about himself to her. 
Instead, they came to talk of her. She happened to 
speak of "my divorce." The moment she had said this 
her expression changed, and she seemed to be suffocating 
in shame. 

"We never speak of it," she went on hurriedly. "I 
don't know what made me — I'm sorry I said that." 

"It isn't nearly so disgraceful to me, perhaps," he aided 
her. "I can imagine that you would find it — ^ disagree- 
able." 

"I bore as long as I could. God knows that I would 
be the last person to think of such a thing as divorce. 
But Right must be obeyed. I had to do Right whether 
I wished to or not." 

How like Harper that sounded! He liked her, anyway. 

"I have simply tried to forget him now. I have my 
children and my brother's family. I intend to forget 
everything else. He'll be punished. I know that." 
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"And you wish that — that he should be punished?" 

"Why shouldn't he? Didn't he make my life horri- 
ble? He was a bad man, Mr. Betton. You can't believe 
what a bad man I had the misfortune to marry. He 
broke the marriage law." 

"Was that aU that he did?" 

"All!" 

"I mean, of course — Did you have any real com- 
panionship? Was he good in other wa)rs? You couldn't 
have forgiven him?" 

"Could you forgive that in your wife?" she asked 
him, her voice vibrating with excitement. 

"I think I could," he answered honestly. 

"That is very wrong. That is wicked." 

"Perhaps it is, but it seems to me as wicked to compel 
people to fidelity when they aren't impelled to it. That 
we should bind two people together and tell them that 
this bond is the only morality that they need know 
that they can lie and hate and harbor ugly things in their 
hearts as long as this one thing is kept inviolate." 

"Then you believe in free love!^' What venom in thisi 

"I believe in everything free. I can't tolerate any- 
thing not free." 

"Then you are a dangerous man. Does John know 
your ideas?" 

"I never happened to talk with him on this subject." 

"If Edaknew!" 

She rose and brushed down her skirt. He had never 
been conscious of subtleties in himself before, but now he 
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experienced a sense of power in making this woman do 
as he wished, for he had divined the mainspring of her 
nature. She was the missionary type. 

"Please don't be shocked and annoyed with me," he 
said meekly, looking up at her pleadingly. "I need a 
friend. I am always leaning on people. Won't you be 
my friend?" 

After a moment she sat down. "I don't want to seem 
prudish or uncharitable," she said. "I liked you from 
the beginning, even before John introduced us — when 
he was telling about you. I'm sure you're not a bad 
man. Your face is too good for that. You are just 
crooked in your way of looking at life. I am sure you 
wouldn't do anything wrong." 

"I really don't look at life in any particular way. That 
is the whole trouble. How can you? At school we were 
allowed to look at the stars through a telescope. If you 
didn't keep moving the machine you'd find yourself 
looking into blank space instead of at the star you were 
trying to see. Life's like that, I think. You can't have 
any set way of looking at life, because it's always chang- 
ing — moving away from you." 

"Right and wrong never change." 

"No, I suppose they don't. But who knows which is 
which?" 

"Do you really mean to tell me that you don't know 
the difference between right and wrong?" 

"I might feel it — I don't know it. Tell me, how do 
you define them? I'm not joking. Tell me." 
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"Right is — Well, right is right, and wrong is wrong. 
That's all there is to it." 

"Dear Regular!" he whispered to himself. 

During this unprofitable discussion the Harpers had 
been silently pursuing their evening habits. Mrs. Harper 
had darned only one hole, but that had been made by 
Victor, the boy with the imagination. Could it be that 

« 

his larger imagination was responsible for his having 
larger holes in his stockings than his brothers? Mrs. 
Harper's thoughts were on the morrow as she darned, 
instead of picturing, as one might suppose, the joyous 
scramblings, into who knows what mysterious places 
which had caused this knee to be completely worn away. 
Jelly to make, the first floor cleaned, closets aired, her 
old black Sunday dress gotten out to see what could be 
done toward making it over for week-day wear, and 
there was the tutor to be found for Victor, Victor who 
was so backward in his arithmetic. So her thoughts 
went on. Harper read politics — dutifully, as he took 
no genuine interest in them; and he tried not to think 
of his morrow's work. 

Mrs. Crane beat one of the turkey-red pillows and 
watched Roger curiously. She had been thinking ear- 
nestly. Here was a soul to be saved! And the body 
was so good looking! 

"The home," she began in a ministerial tone, "that is 
where you see the best examples of right and morality. 
You can't deny that, can you?'* 

"I don't deny anything," Roger was quick to assure 
her. 
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"Look at John and Eda. Even you can surely feel 
the Good which surrounds them. They've always done 
their duty." 

"I love them both," Roger said. "Even Mrs. Harper 
— and I prefer women that are beautiful. Perhaps it 
is the right in them that I love. But I've thought it 
was because of their simplicity. They're frank and 
affectionate — like domestic animals." 

"I imagine you have never had any home life," Mrs. 
Crane said with a sage little note, as if, of course, she 
were right. 

"I have a wonderful mother. I have always admired 
her and revered her. She has made my home." 

"And she never taught you the difference between 
right and wrong?" 

"She wouldn't presume to — she is a philosopher." 

"She has brought you up to be 'different,' then?" 

"I suppose you'd call it that." 

"Then she has done you a great injustice." 

" She has taught me that there is Beauty and Ugliness, 
and that I must always renounce Ugliness." 

"That is simply a fancy way of looking at things 
through immorality." 

Roger laughed. "I feel like a scolded child," he said. 
"It is very nice to feel that way. It is better than being 
ignored. You spoke of children — how many have 
you?" 

"I have three. They are coming here next week. 
Why do you ask?" 
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'' Because I love children. Children are wholesome 
and frank. They are so unconscious of morality." 

"My children know the difference between wrong and 
right as well as I do." 

"They know when you will spank them and when you 
won't." 

"And won't life spank us, too?" 

"Life spanks us for stupidity. Tell me their names." 

"Eileen is the oldest. She is six. Tanner is four, and 
the baby is two and a half." 

"Did you want to have them?" 

It was a blunt question, and he sensed her little gasp. 
But she had been asking him blunt questions too — that 
is the beginning of friendship. She answered bravely 
enough: 

"The first — yes. The other two—" 

"You didn't want?" 

"No. No, I didn't." 

" Was it your sense of duty — ? " 

"You don't know what marriage is." 

"Did you feel that it was right to have them?" 

"No, I felt that it was wrong, unspeakably wrong." 

"And yet you talk of right? Was that right to bring 
children into the world when you, the mother, dreaded 
their coming?" 

"I felt I simply had to make the best of it, and prayed 
to God that He would give me strength to do it." 

"It was after your husband — After you knew — ?" 

"Yes." 
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''You hadn't forgiven him? You really loved him no 
longer? " 

"How could I?'* 

"And yet you went on hiding imder your Right and 
pretending it wasn't ugly? Preserving the marriage 
bond on its surface when everything that went to make 
it sacred was gone?" 

She offered no denial of this. 

"Then right is not always right?" 

"Oh, it is, it is. It was I who was wrong." 

"Down in your heart you know that isn't true." 

A silence emphasized their last words. Mrs. Harper 
turned around to look at them over her spectacles. She 
hoped they were becoming friends. 

After a time Roger asked: "I would like to know — 
Do those younger children — Do they ever seem to 
resent their not being wanted? Show it in any way, 
I mean?" 

"I have thought I could notice a difference," she ad- 
mitted, "but it is probably imagination. Eileen is the 
prettiest and has the sweetest disposition. The others 
are different. I have tried to make it up to them in 
every way. Children are always cherished after they 
are bom — that is one of the great compensations." 

Roger caught a certain proud and sad note in her voice, 
and told himself he was a fool to go blundering in on her 
secrets this way. After all, it was she that had suffered, 
while he had only dreamed and guessed and picked curi- 
ously at all the intricate patterns which presented them- 
selves. 
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"I like your hair — braided in that way," he said 
irrelevantly. ^'It makes a madonna out of you. And 
you are a madonna. Now never let us argue again." 

He had not known that she could laugh so agreeably 
— really as if she had a sense of humor. And a sense of 
humor in a Puritan is certainly a divine thing. 

He spent the week with the Harpers, as Mrs. Harper 
had wished him to. Most of this time he was with Mrs. 
Crane. He liked to sit beside her while she worked, 
knitting or sewing; she was always doing one or the 
other, making things for her children to wear. They 
talked of the Harpers and their neighbors and safe and 
general things, but he managed to learn something of 
her life. As far as he could learn it had consisted of 
growing up, measles, tonsilitis, moving from Massa- 
chusetts to New York, and then the four salient events — 
graduation from school, marriage, motherhood, and 
divorce. 

After graduation she had taught kindergarten for a 
time, practicing on other women's children, dreaming of 
her own; for, she told Roger, she had always planned 
to have children, ever since she had been a small girl. 
She was thirty-two years old when her "trouble," as she 
called it, came. Up to then her life had been aU house 
and furniture and babies. Now a great fact had shaken 
her out of her security, and for the first time in her life 
she had had to think independently. It was in her 
blood to resort now to religious comfort, and her thoughts 
came to center in Hell and the devil for the one that had 
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wronged her, and personal divine aid for herself. Instead 
of thinking, she felt — and was bitter. Nevertheless, 
he Uked the picture she made as she sat on the back porch 
with the sunlight touching her bent braided head, her 
broad lap full of colored sewing materials, her energetic 
hands flicking the bright needle in and out. He thought 
of Zeta's hands, long-nailed, pink-tipped and full-palmed. 
Bur Mrs. Crane's hands were best when she placed them 
on her children's heads; it was then that they seemed 
beautiful. 



CHAPTER X 

ROGER had found himself a workman at last. He 
recalled how Kennard used to get up in the morn- 
ing, how he used to hear him splashing around in his 
tub like a great seal, and then his energetic slam of the 
front door which shook all five rooms. He had wondered 
what impetus was behind all this noise and activity, why 
he must wake with the earliest Y^histle and take himself 
off to a great building downtown where he would pound 
away at a type-writer, or scribble notes the whole fore- 
noon. He realized now something of Kennard's fun in 
the thing, why Kennard had never had time for the 
pleasure and agony of introspection. Kennard had 
never sat down to think in his life. He thought as he 
walked, as he caught trains, as he went up and down in 
elevators; and these thoughts, so swiftly discharged from 
his brain, had not had time to take the imprint of its 
particular pattern. This was one of the reasons why 
Roger had disliked his books. They had possessed 
nothing of the man that had written them — they were 
as if machine made. To Roger the value of a work was 
increased trebly if it bore the individual mark of its 
maker, like certain old tea bowls of Japan which bear the 
glazed imprint of the potter's very fingers, forever relat- 
ing the man to his creation. But Roger was able now 
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to appreciate Kennard's capacity for labor, for now he, 
too, was laboring. 

Roger's work was essentially intimate to him. He 
could not work out the faintest design without declaring 
something of himsefl. He must always see his subject 
obeying his own laws of decoration; it must belong to 
eternity in its basic truth, but it must also be limited, 
tenderly bound, in the harmonies of an especial mood. 
He must see Marion Polk as Harper had seen her, created 
superbly by Nature, but he must make her express a 
spiritual message, and everything about her at the mo- 
ment must express it too. It was not until October that 
Roger was satisfied that he had reached the place where 
he could go no further. 

''It looks as if this would be our last week," he told 
Marion Polk late one afternoon. "I can't work much 
longer." 

"Yes, sir." 

She had, in some indefinable way, come to put more 
interest into this habitual reply of hers, and at times it 
was almost gay — for her. The open window allowed 
in a breeze from Central Park. It made Roger lift his 
head and remember other autumns, especially one 
autumn when he and Elizabeth had walked through 
Witch Meadow and Elizabeth had read him a poem — 
the Earth Mother aroused after her luxurious summer 
to her last ecstasy, the sowing of the seeds. 

"Why, it's fall already," he exclaimed. "Did you see 
the leaves, Marion?" 
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"Oh, yes, sir." 

She half turned to look, obediently, but obediently 
turned back again and held her position exactly as before. 

"That will be all to-day, I thmk. I'm tired. I didn't 
realize it until I looked out." 

"Yes, sir." 

She reached for her gray bath robe and slid her arms 
into it, gathering it about her. He happened to be 
watching her, and was seized with an insane resentment 
against it. He strode over to her. "It's so ugly," he 
protested. 

There must have been some involuntary, protective 
movement on her part which brought him consciousness 
of her. He stood still beside her. It was inexplicable. 
For five months he had seen this girl almost every day 
without once considering her as anything to him but an 
embodiment of an idea. Now in a crazy moment, de- 
scending so swiftly that all inhibition was checked, his 
consciousness narrowed in to one intense awareness of 
Marion Polk, of her fragrant pale hair, her cool, white, 
precious skin, of her simply being a girl and beautiful 
and afraid of him. 

He closed his eyes and dared not move, and waited, 
waited as one would wait for a cyclone to pass, fearfully, 
doubting. 

Then Marion Polk moved, turned to go, and blindly 
he reached for her and held her, ignoring the terror in 
her eyes. She struggled like a weak bird, knowing the 
futility of her puny strength. 
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"Marion," he whispered. "Don't be cruel to me. 
Don't go from me." His tears fell on her startled whke 
face. 

" Be good to me. Be kind to me. I need you so. Don't 
you love me?" 

It didn't seem strange to him then to hear her small, 
shamed whisper: "Yes, I do love you." Nor to feel 
her cool, thin little arms encircle his neck in a faint 
embrace. 

"You will kiss me, Marion? I may kiss you?" 

It didn't seem strange that she should let him kiss her 
— nor that, meekly and awed, she should resign herself 
to him and this violence she could not understand. 

In a gloom of miserable disgust he sat huddled at one 
corner of the model stand. He remembered what Harper 
had told him of Marion Polk, that she would "jump off 
the roof" if told. And now, at his command, she had 
"jumped off the roof," not through any response of feel- 
ing, but simply because she had been too weak to resist 
him and his authority. As he sat loathing himself he 
felt her behind him, her hand gently on his head. 

"Don't cry," she said in her small voice. "I under- 
stand. I forgive you." 

"But, Marion, I've done something terrible. I've 
allowed myself to go mad for a minute. I've never thought 
of you like that. I never would again, probably. Don't 
you see what I've done? I've sacrificed you — You, of 
all beings on earth! Why, you weren't even real to me. 
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Don't you sec how hideous it is? — how ghastly ugly 
I've been? " 

He saw that even for her she was very white. Her 
pale eyes were staring into a future mysterious and 
dreadful. No doubt the creed of her people, Regular 
people, was pointing fingers in her mind, taunting her 
with its anathema. She seemed stunned and bewildered, 
yet he could see her slow, weak mind struggling for 
thought. There was a light on her face. 

"Marion," he said softly, and wondering. "Your 
face is so wonderful now. You're like a saint. I wor- 
ship you now. I hate myself. Can you really forgive 
me, child?" 

Her lip trembled; then she gave him her cold hand. 
"I'm not sorry," she said in a stilled voice. "I've loved 
you all along. I'm — I'm glad." 

The color his kisses had been unable to awaken in 
her cheeks spread through them now, and he knew her 
pitiful shame. Then she fled from him, shrouded in the 
gray bath robe. 

The next morning she was there exactly on time. She 
said good-morning in her customary way and went 
quietly into the dressing room. When she took position, 
her gaze sought its usual resting place, and she settled, 
as ever, into her wonderful marmoreal calm. Roger was 
surprised at his forgetting. Yesterday was as if it had 
never been, like a disobedient, voluptuous dream. To- 
day was one of those days that make a worker feel like a 
god. He has but to turn his brush and there is a power 
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in it that accomplishes the impossible. He realizes all 
the pettiness and fussiness of other days' work and with 
Titanic ease clears it away, and replaces it with the 
strong and masterly, so that men, seeing the completed 
whole, will exclaim — "What ease — he has done it all 
in one inspired day!" 

He kept Marion overtime and finished his work in 
shadows. 

"Finished," he said at last. "I shan't touch the thing 
again." 

Marion Polk, to his surprise, crept around to look. 
She had never shown any interest before. 

"Do you like it?" he asked. 

"Yes, sir." 

She stood a moment more, looking at his vision of her; 
she seemed, as usual, to be searching in her mind for 
something to say. At last, however, she gave a little 
sigh and left quickly, without adding to her two words. 
She came back again dressed in her black dress, fastening 
her much-mended black gloves. 

"Good-by, Marion," he said stiffly. 

"Good-by, Mr. Betton." 

"I'll see you again, Marion, of course. I'll want you 
to pose for me again. And I'm always going to Harper's, 
you know." 

"Yes, sir." 

It was he that was without words this time. So he 
held out his hand to her with a thin smile. 
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''Good-by, Marion. Youll try to be happy, won't 
you?" 

"Oh, yes, sir." 

The mild glow of her blue eyes, the feel of her crushable 
little hand, the waver in her voice, clung to him long 
after she had gone. He felt that he had been crueL It 
made him very unhappy. 



CHAPTER XI 

THE fame of a painter in these days is a mild thing. 
One must paint a king on horseback before one 
is taken seriously at all. The public never knows who 
paints its pictures unless it has been learning the name 
for centuries. An absurdity was the cause of the noto- 
riety accorded Roger's canvas, which he called "Spirit." 
It was exhibited by a friend of Harper's, a dealer, who 
showed the painting in his window which all New York 
passed daily. It would not have been difficult to count 
the heads turned in its direction, until one day an old 
lady noted for her belligerent prudery passed by — 
it was she that started a crusade to clothe statues, and 
that insisted that every Venus de Melos in New York 
should wear a Mother Hubbard — and cried out against 
the immorality of the painting. She even went so far 
as to thrust her umbrella — which she alwa3rs carried for 
this express purpose — through the glass at the offending 
work. She raised a crowd, a far larger and more curious 
crowd than the most exquisite masterpiece could ever 
assemble, and it was not long before the picture was 
famous. Thanks to the perspicacious old lady, the 
public was enlightened to the knowledge that there really 
is something delightfully shocking about a painting of 
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the nude. Prints^ photographs, and post-cards were 
made of the work, and no shop was too small to display 
it in some form in its windows. Articles were written 
of it in the newspapers. Clubs for the promotion of 
morality, or the supression of its opposite, made the 
picture a subject of discussion. The nude had been 
discovered! And so, in this way, Roger was rudely 
hauled into public notice. There were critics, however, 
that recognized in it, apart from all cheap sensationalism, 
a work of true worth, and praised it for its real value. 

Josephine said to him one day: ''You'll have to pinch 
yourself to see if you is awake, Mr. Roger." 

But Roger never awoke. His dream was his dream, 
and he r^esented the world sharing it with him so boister- 
ously. The newspaper articles, and the reproductions 
printed, gave him an unpleasant shock, and later, when 
his canvas was accepted by the ''Academy" and himg 
in the large exhibition room, he heard with nausea the 
things that were said of it. He felt that he had twice 
defiled Marion Polk — and hated himself. This, of 
course, was his private feeling. But no one is allowed 
to indulge in such things,- He cons^ted to be looked at 
and praised. He accepted invitations from people he 
had never heard of before. He patiently submitted to 
their inspection of him by well-known painters who 
regarded him as a freak and curiosity. He knew that 
most of the students at school regarded him as a high 
cheat, and that there were elements in their hearty con- 
gratulation which were not pleasant. Declaration of 
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himself as an individual had brought with it a cheerless 
isolation. He had climbed "out of the crowd" — now 
let him defend himself. Elizabeth's letter of praise was 
the metal by which he could value all other praise. He 
felt most ashamed before her, fearful that she might 
believe that he had worked so hard in order that people 
might talk of him. The picture was to be sent to Phila- 
delphia in the spring. He was anxious, too, to know if 
she would think the work worthy of the attention it 
had caused. 

Harper was one, at least, whose opinion he was sure of. 

"Roger, youVe done it," he burst upon him one day 
exclaiming. 

"Nothing wonderful. There's something sensational 
about it. I don't know why. I should have known 
better." 

"Heaven knows," Harper interrupted eagerly, "with 
this man experimenting with one thing, and that man 
with another, and none of them caring whether you 
understand them or not, it's a downright comfort to 
have a man come along who can really paint and isn't 
afraid to do it, either." 

"The idea was partly yours. She was your model." 

"Mine! You've made me out an amateur. I've been 
to see the thing again to-day. You've gone to work like 
a little master. You have several things to learn, of 
course — that is — overcome. Now next time — " 

Roger looked up quickly. 

"But I was thinkmg— " 
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"You weren't thinking of stopping, were you?" 

"No, not really that. But I don't want to feel any 
pressure — I don't want to feel that I have to paint. 
I don't know how to put it." 

"/ do. You want to make a luxury out of it. You 
mustn't do that. You remember what I said — Duty! 
That's it. It must lash you. Drive you on until you 
ache. I know. Roger, when will you realize that you 
are just an atom of the great God's will?" 

"Oh, don't talk to me about God," Roger protested 
petulantly. 

"I won't. But you must /eel God." 

"Call him something else, then. I have a prejudice 
against the name. I always associate it with fear, and 
fear is a hideous thing." 

Harper's love for Roger silenced the vehement defense 
of his religion which such sentiments would ordinarily 
have called from him. 

"We will never agree on religion, Roger," he said 
tremulously. "Because you are ungodly. But even 
knowing that, I can see God in you. You must work. 
Your work will go on being better and better. Beauty 
is God. You simply choose to worship Him under another 



name." 



"I am content to do so," Roger answered him quietly. 
"For then I walk with my own feet to the altar." 

"It thrills me," Harper said, after thought, "to see 
your work hanging there on the wall, when last year at 
this time you had not even seen your duty ahead of you. 
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The powerful influences that have been working upon you 
— even while you fought them." 

"All you," Roger said, smiling at Harper. "But I 
hate the things they say. So much stupid talk." 

"It isn't the talk. I saw a boy looking at the thing 
yesterday. If no one else sees it, it is enough that he did. 
You should have seen his eyes. No, you can't limit the 
power of beautiful things — and you shouldn't limit 
the number of beautiful things." 

"You have a way of being quite eloquent at times," 
Roger said fondly. 

"Roger, promise me that you won't give up work now." 

"No, I won't promise you. It's weak and silly to 
promise other people things. I will promise myself, per- 
haps. I will keep that." 

"If you only would," Harper said with a great sigh. 
He looked so grave, then, that he reminded Roger sud- 
dently of Mrs. Crane. 

"I haven't seen your sister," he told Harper. "Is she 
still with you? I like her. Will you tell her I have 
thought of her?" 

"Yes. She is always talking of you," Harper said 
eagerly. "She admires you. We saw your picture to- 
gether the first time. She was quite overcome." 

"I shall paint her some day — those braids, and her 
children near by." 

"I'll expect to see that," Harper said fervently. 

For all his love for the man Roger was relieved when 
he had gone. "Dear, dear soul," he reflected, taking in 
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the odor of Harper's tobacco. ''All conscience! All 
Christian virtue. Bless him, how dry he is!" 

He sat alone that night in his crow'9 nest, talking to 
the moon. 

He had always been friendly with her, in spite of the 
fact that she is a corpse, a dead prostitute whose soul 
has been lent to all men through the ages, accepting im- 
partially their thoughts uninspired by her, given to her 
instead of to higher deities in moments of passion or 
despair. 

"Here I am at twenty-six with a little importance to 
my name. I've painted a picture and people suddenly 
notice me. Yet I haven't really meant it — I wonder 
why — " 

'*But I'm so dead," her silver-cold answer came. 
"Why bother me? A little fame more or less, a little 
happiness more or less, what difference does it make in 
the end? Don't ask me 'why?' All men ask me 'why?' 
I don't know the truth any more than they." 

She had an uncomfortable chill in her voice, the moon, 
and her steady disinterested stare was not encouraging, 
but Roger continued to talk to her. She must listen. 

"There's the little Russian Jew, Wartski. He has 
worked so hard. He has lied and cheated and stolen 
for his work. He has gone without food. Yet he is still 
struggling. There is Tanner, Symonds, — Oh, I have 
met so many of them. All are ready to give as much as 
I gave — oh, more. And Zeta — surely Zeta deserves 
reward. And yet I am the only one — I have reached 
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their goal — not even my own — their goal! Why is 
that, I wonder?" 

"Don't you see that none of it matters?" she ques- 
tioned him. "Why am I fixed here, cold and barren, 
congealed in this terrible serenity? I don't know. Neither 
do you. Now don't ask questions. It is vain to ask 
questions." 

"Vain to ask questions!" Yet those he knew who 

asked none — how stupid they were! 

• ••••••••• 

It was spring again before Roger was able to go home. 
Since its first public exhibition he seemed to have be- 
longed to his canvas, "Spirit," and it had extended his 
world almost beyond his own belief. It had made de- 
mands of him he never would have thought possible; he 
was made to realize that his art was a social thing, not 
some secret voluptuous enjoyment for himself alone, 
that the social mass must recognize him, judge him, label 
and record him. He wanted to hide. But he managed to 
paint two more things during the winter. They were 
refused by the New York "Academy," but were finally 
accepted by the Philadelphia Academy. New York 
critics, who later went to Philadelphia to see these can- 
vases, were quick to credit them with being interesting 
and faithful to sober art, if a trifle unskillful and uncer- 
tain. The truth of them was that Roger had done them 
at a time of great pressure, conscious, too conscious of 
the public that had shown itself to him, and to whom 
he felt indebted for its faith in him, his old habit of 
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dependence on others now evincing a dependence, for a 
time at least, upon a whole body of people, dimly sensed, 
vaguely distrusted. These two paintings were later 
bought by a private individual who could derive great 
good from them, since a h3rpercritical judgment would 
not be there to interfere with the genuine pleasure de- 
rived from things devotionally beautiful. 

"I'm coming home," he wrote his mother. "All this 
other will be simply like a new thought — and we will 
share it together. Now I am going to be your Roger 
again — exactly as before." 

As he drew nearer home he felt that he had all his 
"why's" answered. "I know the answer," he said. 
"It is love." 



CHAPTER XII 

COULD it be possible that the little station was as 
quietly expectant as ever? The ivy as green? And 
yes — here was the station master himself come out to 
greet him! He hadn't seen Mrs. Betton lately, but had 
heard that she expected him back. He wasn't looking 
well — he'd been homesick, of course. New York was 
no place like home. Good chatter, so pleasant to hear, 
so dij£cult to answer. And beyond were the white homes 
whose owners had always looked upon him with so much 
suspicion and distrust, but he loved them because they 
were woven into the background of his home. He took 
a musty cab at the station. His driver, at least, was new« 

"Do you know Mrs. Betton?" he asked. 

"Oh, yes — she's the queer — That is, the lady who 
lives in that white house on the hill." 

"Yes, isn't it a beautiful house?" 

"Well, there's that gentleman from New York. Per- 
haps you haven't seen his place? You know where the 
Howells used to be? Well, he bought their old place. 
You wouldn't know it now. Must have spent a million 
dollars on it. It's a palace. Twenty-five bedrooms, 
garage with fifteen autos — " 

"But it's name isn't Halcyon. And we have an elm 
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tree that has stood for over a hundred years. Think of 
that — priceless! And our garden — No, his house can't 
be as beautiful as ours." 

The boy understood. His fare belonged to that queer 
Mrs. Betton. No use to argue with him. He turned his 
attention to his driving. One by one the familiar sights 
were met and passed. Nothing had changed. How good 
that was! Only he! Those graceful Colonial door- 
ways! He had always thought there was something 
Greek about them, and this thought was delightfully 
impertinent when one thought of the stem old Friends 
who had built them. There was the row of quivering, 
nervous poplars. He had seen them under storm skies. 
Now they passed the old lady's house that he could never 
look upon without thinking of currant buns. The old 
lady had given him currant buns one day, delicious buns, 
in order to probe him regarding his mother's history. 
He remembered how he had separated the bun from the 
currants and had consumed them separately with a great 
deal of care, enjo3dng the old lady's protracted discom- 
fiture at his complete and dignified silence. How com- 
placent her lawns! He had watched her funeral. He 
remembered the flowers. The cart rattled by MqHenry's 
gate. If he were only fortunate enough to catch a glimpse 
of the man! But he knew McHenry's habit of sketching 
in the afternoon. He would be on his back veranda lost 
in a harmony of blue and red gold. Life was a Japanese 
print for McHenry. 

''Real lifel" Kennard's voice had demanded — right 
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in McHenry's house. McHenry had sm|led. No doubt 
he was still smiling. What of Kennard? But now there 
was the pasture where alwa}^ grazed such magnificent 
horses. Roger caught sight of them now across the 
meadow standing under their favorite apple tree, their 
shining heads close together in platonic affection. Around 
their comer was the little negro shanty no one could 
drive away. Its owner was a washerwoman. Her off- 
spring were romping in the yard as he went by, two of 
them swinging higher in the air than he had ever hoped 
to do, even in his most adventurous swinging days. How 
wild they were — and happy. He waved to them and 
received a chorus of welcome. Here was the stream he 
had forded so often with his horse. There was the old 
meeting house, neglected now because so far out of 
town. Best hats must be considered. The old stem 
order has changed. Now they were on "the hill," the 
town below them. Witch Meadow and Witches Wood 
and then — Elizabeth! 

He found her where he would wish to, in the garden 
with her garden hat on, her basket on her arm — and the 
dear, sunwarmed confusion of her face when she saw 
him coming toward her. 

"Roger!" 

"Mother!" 

It was queer that in that moment they should start 
immediately to talk of dahlias. They had always done 
so well. Their Holland double dahlias had been worthy 
of prizes. Now this year something had happened to 
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them. Dwarfed and deformed they were. Perhaps it 
was the building of the new garden house that had dis- 
turbed the bulbs. Perhaps it kept the sun froip them. 
Anyway, he must look at the new garden house. Over 
here — 

She led him, nervous and excited over his coming, 
blushing like a girl. Of course the house had been built 
as a surprise for him. It had three hooped arbors leading 
to it from different sides, and the old grape vine was 
being trained to climb these. Below were flag walks 
where the grass had been encouraged to be as untidy as 
it liked. The garden house was a latticed temple con- 
trived to make patterns of the sunlight. Elizabeth had 
had white benches made. She had brought to it, also, 
a terra cotta fountain they had bought in Rome. Beyond 
a few pillows for comfort, these were her only decora- 
tions. 

"Sit down, dear. IVe tried to make it look as if we'd 
always had it here — as we should have. Do you like 
our old fawns and the babies? It isn't appropriate, but 
I like it, somehow. Isn't it a comfortable, dreaming 
kind of place?" 

"Delightful. You've done wonderfully. Oh, Eliza- 
beth—" 

"What is it?" 

"Look at me." 

"I have been — every minute." 

"I love you so." 

"I know. I know. You're happy to be here, aren't 
you, Roger?" 
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"Oh, happy—" 

He thrust away the basket and the dwarfed dahlias 
and weeds, and caught her hands and made free the 
nest of her lap. There he flung himself with a little cry. 

He knew she would be near tears then, and he was 
afraid of them. He kept his head lowered. The hem of 
her garden smock was against his cheek; he reached a 
hand to it. It carried the faint, sweet scent all her 
clothes possessed. This scent, the sound of her voice, 
this garden, the old terra cotta fountain, all brought him 
a poignant sense of life; it seemed as significant as it 
had when he was a small boy possessed of the world. 
. "You've been unhappy, Roger?" 

"No. Just strange. I never understood. New York 
is so terrible." 

"For people like us." 

"Yes, for people like us. You weren't angry or hurt 
that I should stay on like that?" 

"I am proud of you, Roger. I am really glad." 

"You have made a sacrifice. Perhaps we both should 
have done what we did. We had too much. I suppose 
that is what I had to learn." 

After the noises of New York this silence was a salient 
thing. He could hear bees, content among white clover, 
murmuring their voluptuous song. He could hear birds 
— even the quick movement of their wings. But as far 
as human sounds were concerned and the noise resultant 
of human energies there was silence. They were the only 
people in the world. This was what Roger had so needed. 
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His hands reached up and encircled his mother's waist. 
He had sat this way often as a child. Elizabeth laughed 
softly. 

"You are my child again, Roger. A little boy. Do you 
remember the electric storms and how you used to come 
to me and sit like this?" 

"I know. Let me hold to you as I did then. You are 
so strong." 

"No, not strong." 

"Don't say that. I want to think that you are. You 
are strong." 

She smiled, and talked to him, weaving a spell about 
him with her rhythmical voice. Then she became silent, 
and they sat as one, amid the sunlight patterns. 

"If I could only die," Roger whispered. "I shall never 
be so happy again." 

Their uneventful days were filled with interest, the 
newness of old friendship after separation. They dis- 
cussed their letters to each other, each trying to acquaint 
the other with the exact self which had been left behind, 
or which had gone away, letters sometimes misrepresent- 
ing these persons. A few changes had been made in the 
house and Roger must give his opinion of these. Eliza- 
beth had not been strong lately, she told Roger, and 
so their walks were missed, but they took long drives over 
the familiar roads behind the meditative Isolde. And 
every night Roger went to bed in his boy room. It still 
held his boy furniture. There were his pictures, rapid 
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and adroit sketches done by his father; the subjects 
were mostly of water — ponds and pools and the ocean. 
There was his book case containing his old library; he 
could go to this and find little smiles from his young self, 
and the frankness of his unformed handwriting revealed 
in some labored lesson. Here was the same narrow bed 
on which he had always slept. It had known his tears, 
and had been patient under boyish questionings. 

From his window he could look down into the garden. 
He could see the veteran spruce hedge guarding the 
timorous ranks of Elizabeth's annuals. He could see the 
terrace of green which was always called ''the back lawn"; 
here, Nanny, their servant, hung white linen to wave 
and fold and slap in the wind. He could see the new 
garden house and beyond it the elm which Elizabeth 
called ''the philosopher." Each garden bed, each tree, 
each bush, held some memory for him, and looking down 
was simply an extension of meanings, of his room and its 
significance. One day as he stood looking out of his 
window he saw Elizabeth kneeling at one of the flower 
beds, weeding, and spraying death for the ruinous cut 
worm. She wore a loose white dress, of her own design, 
remote from all French influence, her red hair standing 
alive and brilliant in the sun. Her face was hidden in 
shadow, a rosy shadow, but he could see the long line of 
her throat, and the graceful movements of her tender 
hands. She was so young now, so eternally young and 
beautiful, so regal and supreme in her detachment. 

"What are you doing, Roger? I missed you all after- 



noon." 
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"I've been reading — my old books." 

''Come down. I'll show you some buds. Lookl" 
She held up a basket of white roses. 

Roger went down to her and helped her with the 
flowers. They dug wells for those who were thirsty, 
relieved those who were too burdened with flowers, 
placed crutches for the weak, and picked those who 
were too irresistibly beautiful. They worked silently, 
accepting gladly the delicious chastisement of growing 
things — who tolerate us because we make the air purer 
for them. They watched in awe the seducer bee ruth- 
lessly taking possession of the beauty and wonder that 
had waited and planned for him. 

''How clumsy he is!" Elizabeth laughed. 

"How clever, too. He knows the flower's secrets.'* 

"He is a coarse sensualist. He doesn't notice how 
beautiful the flower is." 

Suddenly he saw that she looked tired. "You look 
tired," he said anxiously. "Do you feel ill?" 

"No, of course not," she answered rapidly. "But I 
will rest a moment. Let us go into the garden )iouse 
where it's cool." 

In the little garden house she placed the flower basket 
beside her on the bench and leaned gratefully against 
the pillows. She looked old for a moment. Roger had 
noticed, more since he had come back than before, that 
there were times when she became old, as if for a brief 
space she relaxed her will and accepted age as a fact. 
She closed her eyes. He could see that not only age 
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but pain had touched her face. That she had always had 
physical suffering he knew; he could remember when 
he was a child that there were days when she hid in her 
room that he might not see her other than charming 
and peaceful. But they had never spoken of this. He 
sat at her knee and rested his arms in her lap. He closed 
his own eyes, and together they seemed to sleep. When 
Elizabeth spoke it was without opening her eyes. 

''You must tell me of Zeta," she said, her closed eyes 
giving her courage for the demand. "You have been 
here a whole week and you haven't spoken of her — 
not once. I can feel her between us." 

"I can't talk of her somehow," he confessed, and his 
face gathered gloom. "There are many reasons." 

Still she sat with her eyes closed and her head thrown 
back against a cushion. Her voice seemed to come from 
a long way off. "There is something you can't tell?" 

"It isn't as if I were concealing something I knew — 
or understood. It is something inexplicable. There are 
alwa3rs inexplicable things to me. Some people seem 
to go through life with everything clear and open before 
them. Everything is a kind of joke — even their troubles 
after they are once over them. But with me it's dif- 
ferent. Is it because I don't see as much as they do? 
Or is it because I see more than they do?" He reached 
eagerly for her hands — "One of the reasons I can't talk 
about Zeta is that I love you most. It is queer — and 
yet it isn't — now that I think of it. I was always with 
you as a boy. You must remember what an absurd pale 
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little creature I was, always full of the most fantastic 
ideas. I told you nearly all of them. I can remember 
your interested, frightened face. When you think of it, 
I grew up loving you with all the love I had to give. I 
never knew a girl or woman until I met Zeta. You 
represented all women to me. Wasn't it natural that 
my love should become morbid, and outgrow the normal 
love of a son for his mother? It's always been a kind of 
worship and idolatry, not quite within my control. And 
then Zeta's coming — that brought such confusions. 
For the man she awakened in me was so different, he 
couldn't live with your son. You must know one thing, 
that in this stupid struggle I have always felt myself 
somehow above Zeta's man — and below yours. Can 
you imderstand at all what I'm driving at?" 

As he had spoken, Elizabeth's face had undergone 
many changes, but Roger could not see these; he could 
only feel the nervous twitching of her hands which he 
had grasped to his shoulder. She did not speak at once, 
but when she did, her voice was brittle and cold as if she 
had been very angry. 

''I don't know exactly how I am going to tell you, 
Roger," she began, withdrawing her hand, and moving 
away from him. "But I know that I must tell you now. 
We have been so happy — I was afraid of spoiling it. I 
was cowardly." She laughed a little. "It is almost 
melodramatic to tell such a hidden old secret." 

"Secret?" he asked, and his eyes sought hers. 

She became grave and embarrassed, and fumbled her 
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hands. "I will tell you everything," she said at last 
resolutely. "Then you will understand." 

"Yes, tell me — so that I will understand." 

"Roger," she began with an effort, "ever since you 
first wrote of her I have imagined that I was like your 
Zeta. I was like her in this way. I could not be calm 
and accept my fate. Women all over the world were 
beginning to realize themselves as separate entities apart 
from men — not weaker, inferior men. I was carried 
away by these influences. Women like us are revolu- 
tionists. It is natural that our rebellion should take its 
form in sex freedom because we are essentially susceptible 
to sex influences. Of course I did not know all this then. 
I was simply blind — and strong. I suppose there are 
people that would have simply called me bad. But I 
was not that. I never allowed m3rself to be that. Thought 
changes things. But by the time I was twenty-five I 
had investigated for myself parts of life that, to most 
women, and especially at that time, are left 'm3rsteries.' 
Most of all, I had known myself. Of course I know now 
that all this is dangerous. I didn't then — or I didn't 
care. When I was twenty-five I met Roger Betton." 

"Yes, tell me about him," Roger interrupted her 
eagerly. 

She went on hurriedly, seeming to want to forget 
Roger was listening. 

"There were times when I thought him not quite 
sane," she told him. " He was a religious fanatic. He saw 
visions and heard voices. He believed he was created 
to give a message." 
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''People like that usually change the message, from 
time to time. He was always changing his religion, de- 
nouncing the one he had so ardently defended before. 
He did penance for others' sins — mine mostly. In spite 
of all this he had a great mind. You never saw the 
fanatic in him. He promised me that he would never 
try to influence you regarding religion. You saw him 
at his best, always sweet and mild and gentle. All his 
passions were of his mind. My life was crowded with 
people when I met him. You are more tolerant of people's 
peculiarities when you are seeing a great many. You 
might say you are collecting people then. You want to 
know all kinds. Naturally he interested me, first through 
his work, which was always delightful, and then later 
through his personality. He was always a great artist, 
if not always a great painter. I met him a great deal 
about at the different studios. He was a fascinating 
talker. Gradually, I can't say how, he gained a sort of 
influence over me. I was awed by him. It may have 
been his complete spirituality which attracted me. I 
felt that he was the greatest man I had ever known. 
Partly as experiment, partly in what I must call a sort of 
spiritual ecstasy, I married him — and we came down 
here to live. He was born in this neighborhood, you 
know." 

She paused. ** Roger, on our wedding night he gave 
me a cross — that large silver cross you have seen me 
wear; he hung it about my neck and told me from then 
my body was to be as sacred as that of a nun." 
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"EUzabeth!" 

''Even that name was his. He thought my own name 
vulgar." 

"Tell me, I want to know it. If you would let me call 
you by your real name!" 

"No, now I am Elizabeth. I wasn't then. I am now. 
Well, I wore my cross. I became a nun. I set about to 
change myself." 

"How could you do that? We can't do that?" 

"No, I couldn't do that at once. It had to come gradu« 
ally. I began to think if I could only have a child — You 
see the force of our passions — I had managed to put 
the one thought away from me — Even now I remember 
what days I had — and nights. I would sometimes go 
out in the middle of the night, Roger, and walk for 
hours, walk swiftly, furiously, as if I was trying to lose 
some one. I was — it was myself. Then unexpectedly 
this longing for a child came. Something of flesh and 
blood, warm and human. I happened to think of the 
orphanage. You and I have been there many times. 
Suddenly, one day as I was passing I drove up there and 
told them I wanted to adopt a child. I wanted a boy, 
I said, I remember now, because I wouldn't have heart 
enough to bring up a girl. A woman stood in the door- 
way with a young baby in her arms. I could have fainted, 
I envied her so. She was nothing but a girl. I made up 
s^g^jlHry mind I must have that child." 

t":r^^Th3,t child, EUzabeth — was that—?" 

.t •, .. ^ 

i . •.\\^;1l' Listen! I told the matron I wanted the baby. The 
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young mother held to it tightly. I could see that she 
hated me. I wanted to talk to her. I wanted to find out 
about her. I thought she was Italian, but I didn't know. 
She seemed partly French. I was too excited to discover 
anything. I felt that I was committing a crime. But 
I wanted it so much." 

''And that frightened girl — that Italian and French 
girl — that was my mother? " 

''Yes, Roger. The matron told me something about 
her afterward. She didn't know much. The girl had 
wept all the time. The man had run away and she was 
penniless. She was going to make the sacrifice. She 
wanted her child to have a home. I can never forget 
how cruel I was, how careful I was about the legalities, 
how cold and direct I was; how I made sure that her 
claims were completely effaced. I was bu3dng what I 
wanted. I was bu3dng that wretched girl's blood." 

"I can't love her," Roger said. "I can't believe in 
her." 

"Of course I helped her — through the Home. But 
for a long time I was afraid. I would see her sneaking in 
the dark to take you away. With your coming my whole 
life changed. As you grew older I was even glad that 
you weren't of my flesh — you were then more of my 
spirit." 

"I am, Elizabeth. Oh, I am." 

"I have always been selfish. The matron regarded me 
as a kind woman to undertake the bringing up of an un- 
known child. Even Roger Betton — he looked upon you 
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as a mission. But as I look back, I really thought little 
of you as an individual. You were something that be- 
longed unreservedly to me, a precious thing into which 
I could pour my whole soul. I thought of myself as 
giving my life to you, when it was I who had taken your 
life to possess as my own." 

"And you have, Elizabeth. That is what I have 
always known. That is why I am so helpless without 
you, don't you see? Now that I am a man it is the same." 

"That is one thing I never considered — your becom« 
ing a man." 

"But now I am a man. I am the man you have made. 
What is to become of me now? " 

"I understand, Roger. I see that in giving myself 
peace and happiness I have done a terrible and heedless 
thing." 

He went to the bench and sat beside her and laid an 
arm over her shoulders. "Elizabeth, you can't regret," 
he said. "We are inseparable now, whatever brought 
us together. We both feel that. What if I am a man 
now? Can't I love you the same as always? Think how 
happy we were here just a while ago, sitting here in the 
sun with our eyes closed. There is no greater ecstasy 
than that. Men are fools to believe there is. I am con- 
tent. If you will only let me sit beside you like this in 
peace, with our heads together, and the sunlight and 
flowers — " 

Suddenly he broke off with a little moan. "But I 
can't, I can't. That is the awful part — I can't. Oh, let 
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me go! Why didn't you let me stay there where I was, 
or go with her, rather than let me grow up to be the 
kind of man I am? What am I? I don't know. Son of 
a murderer and a prostitute! How can I know what 
vicious and black things are seething in my soul? How 
did you expect your white culture to live in peace with 
the blood those two put into my veins? Did you want 
me to pay for your suffering? Did you want to make 
me know your suffering all over again? Yes, you were 
cruel. You were cruel to me." 

At the sight of her face he lowered his head. "Oh, 
how mad I am, talking like this!" he muttered. "Don't 
listen to me. Let me go away. I must be alone." 

He stumbled down the path and across the lawn to 
the house. She heard him close the shutters of his room 
upstairs. 

Her work basket stood on the bench beside her, a 
corner of a white cloth hanging over its edge. Here, 
before Roger had come, she had been sitting of late, em- 
broidering — a luncheon cloth for McHenry. With some- 
thing like eagerness she had looked forward each day to 
this time alone, to the swift industry of stitching, which 
left the mind free. Stitches in and out, clean, sweet air 
in and out, life passing in kind monotony. Half alive 
she had been, tranquil and unafraid. And now the boy 
had come and the half-forgotten secret brought out be- 
fore the sun. Tranquillity was gone, the embroidery 
world futile. And out of the tumults of the past there 
came an echo, the echo of an echo, and the woman, who 
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had not grown old, must start and stare and whisper to 
herself: "Strong! I must be strong!" 

Roger heard her several times on. the stairs. Once she 
paused at his door, and he stilled his breath while listen- 
ing for hers, seeing her anxious face and knowing her 
concern for him. Nanny, the servant, left him supper 
on a tray. He smiled at her words, calling attention to 
it. Nanny had lived for ten years with these people she 
considered half children, half lunatics. Nanny had fed 
them and kept them clean and grimly guarded their 
interests, but she had always been their superior. 

Then at last, when his small room had grown dark, he 
heard Elizabeth come slowly up to her room. He knew 
that she paused, looking to his door, and he longed to 
rush to her. Then he heard her close the door to her 
room. He knew \he picture she was making, her long 
body in its silky robe, combing out her red hair. Then 
she would try to read, but her thoughts would be all 
upon him. And he lay on his bed, allowing her to reach 
him in thought, suffering with her and through her, 
until at last he grew weary and slept. 

In the morning a brilliant sunlight startled him. He 
dressed, looking down at the garden. He packed his 
traveling bag and crept stealthily down the stairs. There 
he encountered Nanny, purposeful with carpet sweeper 
and broom, her old face gray in the early morning light. 
She regarded him suspiciously. 

"Where are you going, Mr. Roger?" she questioned 
bluntly. 
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"To the city. I am going back to New York to-day." 

"Does Mrs. Betton know?" 

"Oh, yes." 

She sniffed, and he knew he hadn't deceived her. He 
never had. If you have dusted and swept and scrubbed 
your whole life long, you grow rather intolerant of dream- 
ers. Roger had always felt toward Nanny that if she 
could have taken pail and brush and gone to work some 
morning on the inside of his brain, she would have been 
much better satisfied with him. When he was younger 
she used to tell him to "stop his nonsense." Now she 
merely looked it. 

After his breakfast he stepped out to the gravel walk, 
feeling guilty as if he were running away. At the gate 
he looked back to Elizabeth's windows. The white cur- 
tains were blowing gently back aptd forth, blowing with 
the air that was rushing in — to her nostrils. He liked to 
think of her — breathing and sleeping. He sent her a 
thought, and was glad that it was like his old thoughts 
of her, tender and filial. But he must go to New York. 



CHAPTER XIII 

IT was natural for Roger to study himself newly in 
the light of what Elizabeth had reveakd to him. In 
his loneliness he reached out to the two who had so heed- 
lessly been the cause of his being; he pondered especially 
on the mother, wondering what spirit had been commimi- 
cated to him while he lay sightless in the womb. But he 
could not believe in her relation to him^ and always he 
saw that it was Elizabeth that was his supreme mother 
and that her influences were inextricable from those of 
his direct heredity. He still clung to Elizabeth; he could 
not relinquish her altogether. They corresponded weekly; 
in her letters she had vital being, and his outpourings in 
letters became necessary to him — as living with her had 
been. Reducing his being to one single meaning, he dis- 
covered his work. 

"Can it be," he thought, "that all this mystery and 
pain, all this doubting and questioning, all this loss and 
gain that has made me what I am — is all this necessary 
that some picture may be painted, that a museum may 
have another canvas to add to its walls?" 

But gradually his work won his respect and interest 
and finally his devotion. Once he gave himself up to it 
unreservedly, it revealed to him its many compensations. 
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He had no choice now — he must paint in order to live, 
as surely as any man who works only for physical exist- 
ence. Several of the men he knew had taken studios in 
an unfashionable and secluded spot in New Hampshire, 
and he followed these shortly after his return to New 
York. Here he found a model that interested him, and 
he used her m the experiment of painting the nude out 
of doors. Without possessing her peculiar appeal, this 
girl reminded him, he scarcely knew how, of Marion 
Polk. He had not seen her, nor had Harper. They heard 
that she had gone West to live with an aunt. He thought 
several times of her funny black gloves — and of her white 
skin. How white she was! 

At the end of the summer he had nothing to exhibit. 
His work had all been unfinished, results of moods. He 
was teaching himself now. The people who cared were 
asking where was the man who had painted "Spirit." 
Roger felt him to be dead, reincarnated in a self-con- 
scious workman. 

One day in September, the month marking his third 
year in New York, he met Kennard. Kennard was walk- 
ing toward his bench in Central Park, where Roger sat 
almost every day to rest after work. From here he could 
see his own windows and Josephine's hand beckoning 
him in to dinner. Kennard was sunburned and glowing 
with health and high spirits. He flushed when he recog- 
nized Roger, then smiled genially. 

"Why, hello,'* he called loudly, striding toward the 
bench. "Why, here you are. It's been — how long — 
two years?" 
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Roger was surprised to find himself glad to see Ken- 
nard. Yet he always had this yearning interest in his 
friends. It seemed as if those that had once been in his 
life were never quite separated from it. 

"You are looking so well, Kennard," he said with 
genuine interest. "Like a great boy. Where have you 
been to get so brown?" 

"Up in the Adirondacks. Swimming, fishing, shoot- 
ing. Fine! Haven't done a stroke of work all summer. 
Intend to get at it this winter, though. Must! I needed 
a vacation. My work must be healthy. I'm no morbid 
poet writing rot for stenographers and lolling society 
women. How's the painting getting on? Heard that 
naked girl of yours made quite a hit." 

"Oh, I've been working," Roger answered. 

"Well, I'm glad to hear it. I consider that I am 
responsible in a way. I told you to get to work, and the 
sooner the better. You may be really famous some day, 
who knows? At least Zeta thinks so." 

Their glances met at her name, and Roger went cold. 
So he had seen Zeta. He still saw Zeta. It was over two 
years since — He felt himself growing dizzy and con- 
fused. He became conscious of Kennard's keen eyes 
upon him. 

"You don't look well, Betton," Kennard said. "Work- 
ing too hard, perhaps. That's just like your type when 
you finally get sta^i^ed." 

Roger didn't hear him. At last Kennard said, look- 
ing across the drive: "I suppose I may as well tell you. 
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Betton. I suppose you'll hear sooner or later, anjrway. 
Zeta and I were married last fall." 

Roger made no answer. In that silence his eyes were 
without sight, and every breath made; a wound in his 
chest. A thought was struggling for freedom in his 
brain, but the confusion there checked it and others 
clamored in its place, until his head ached from the dis- 
order within it. At last he said — quite naturally: "Yes, 
I had heard." 

Kennard gave him a look of inquiry and then con- 
tinued his talk. 

"We've taken a camp up near Scroon Lake. Finest 
little place you ever saw. Used to belong to a rich New 
Yorker. Quite a palace. You ought to see Zeta now. 
You wouldn't know her. She's changed so. Really 
settled down, if you can imagine it. She still paints a 
little now and then. Well, I don't mind, if it gives her 
any pleasure. She won't have much interest in it later 
on, I imagine. To tell the truth, there's going to be 
another of us — in the winter." 

Roger remained silent. His head again — at the back 
of his neck, straining and aching I And his chest — 

"Zeta! Zeta Wheeler — and this winter!" 

"I've accepted an ofiFer," 'Kennard went on, "to do 
some western stuff. Zeta's been abroad, but she's never 
been West. We've decided to move out right away as 
soon as she comes down to the city. Some growing little 
town." 

Roger was still silent. Now it was hate. How he 
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hated Kennardl How smug he was, how complacent! 
A rejoicing Regular! And Zeta — he had beaten her 
spirit. Could it be possible? Zeta a Regular! Zeta and 
next winter — in a small western town! He must speak. 
He must show his contempt and hatred. Then he looked 
up and saw Josephine waving her dinner signal. He rose. 

"That's Josephine," he said. "She's waving our dinner 
signal." Kennard looked up. 

"So that's your dinner signal? You live there? Well, 
there's old Josy. I've never forgiven you for taking her 
away from me — never." He laughed — Roger did too. 
They walked to the Park entrance together, Kennard 
confidentially touching his arm. "Well, good-by, Roger," 
he said heartily. "Make a success of it. I suppose you 
are something of a genius, after all. Didn't I discover 
you? Look us up when you come west, if you ever do." 

They shook hands. 

"You look very happy," Roger told him, and they 
parted. Roger smiled all the way to his eleventh floor. 
Smiled and smiled for some time after. But there was 
the pain in his head and chest. 



CHAPTER XIV 

IT was Harper who introduced Roger to Knox Whalen. 
Whalen was the man who had bought Harper's 
murals from him, paying a price for them which stag- 
gered Harper. 

"I feel as if I'd stolen it," he said to Roger in con- 
sternation. "They can't be worth all that money." 

But at home Mrs. Harper quietly accepted the news 
that Whalen had pad more than he had promised. She 
had worked so hard, rewards seemed not unwarranted. 
They could all have new clothes, and some back bills 
could be paid, and perhaps John would not work so hard 
and look so worried. 

Roger never knew exactly how he became a friend of 
Whalen. He seemed as if he really had no choice in the 
matter. Whalen insisted upon Roger's acceptance of his 
numerous invitations and made them difficult to refuse. 

Whalen was one of these people we have to know, 
sooner or later. Their use in the world seems to be one 
of valuation; by him you can judge the rest of humanity 
and yourself. He isn't so very low. He is certainly 
not exalted. Whalen had, with, of course, the exception 
of money, reverence for only one thing, that indefinable 
something which the English call "smart" and the 
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French ''chic"; an exaggeration of outline that is cor* 
recty expert and expensive. His house had it, his yacht, 
his dogs, his automobiles, and even his wife's hats. 
Outside of an interest in what was chic his mind was 
occupied in making more money — and in knowing the 
newest places to go. He also had a mistress. He had 
supported her for ten years. He had chosen her mainly 
because she, too, was "smart." Her nose turned up in 
an impudent and determined manner that made him 
think of a well-bred dog. The combination of this nose 
and the bold sweep of her hats satisfied his admiration of 
line. She lived in a elaborate apartment and had her 
own automobile. He had never been particularly in 
love with her; he imagined that perhaps she cared for 
him. He suspected her of occasional infidelities, and had 
committed them himself. But they were good friends 
and somehow, through time and habit, the thing had 
begun to seem respectable. Roger was soon acquainted 
with these interesting, if somewhat commonplace, de- 
tails. Roger had not known Whalen long before he was 
asked to one of this lady's (she would not tolerate 
"woman") Saturday evening poker games. He had a 
shrinking from an alien atmosphere, but chided himself 
for a sensitive school girl. He went deliberately, know- 
ing that he. would be disgusted. Whalen came for him 
himself in one of his high power cars. 

"But I don't play poker," Roger protested. 

"That's all right. You'll win, then. The more you 
know the worse you play." So Whalen encouraged him. 
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Roger had never ridden faster in his life. Whalen's 
chauffeur seemed to know where to find the mounted 
policemen in the Park, and always changed speed in 
time to avoid trouble. Roger knew that this refined 
way of breaking th^ law must appeal to Whalen. The 
apartment house where they stopped was thoroughly 
correct, a long string of cars standing along the curb 
facing it. 

"Call her 'The Duchess,'" Whalen said as they stood 
before the door. "It'll please her. Everybody does." 

"The Duchess" opened the door herself, and Whalen, 
after the introduction, sped gleefully off to the pantry 
— to mix cocktails. Roger saw that a tAte-i-tftte was 
inevitable. None of her guests had come, and "The 
Duchess" was going about among the different tables, 
placing chips and ash trays. Her red hair was not like 
Elizabeth's or Zeta's. Roger thought that it must be 
dyed. She had red, glowing eyes and clear white skin; 
here her beauties ended. She was much too fat and 
soft. She wore a glistening gown heavy with gold and 
sequins; when she turned, a generous view was afforded 
of her back, her great, lazy back with its fold on fold of 
flesh. About her head and neck she had draped a wisp 
of tulle and from this her eyes looked out at Roger co- 
quettishly. Her amiability was her best quality, and she 
had that childish desire to appear at good advantage 
which is a mark of her class. She seemed anxious that 
her party should be a success, and that Roger should 
enjoy it. Whalen had evidently talked to her of him, 
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and she was interested in him in so much as he was 
Whalen's latest \ddm* 

Whalen's one connection with a world outside his own 
worlds, since he had no intellect, was the befriendmg of 
men like Roger, whom, because he couldn't understand, 
he admired. It was interesting to Roger, in turn, to 
watch the guests as they came. They were all well 
dressed and had, for the most part, manners which, if 
a little too careful, were nevertheless good manners. 
Most of them were married — if not to any of their 
present companions. Some of the men belonged to 
Whalen's other world. Like Whalen, it was here in this 
sort of society that they relaxed and were the most com- 
fortable. The women, most of them, had touched upon 
the stage at one time or another, the place where un- 
skilled labor receives the highest wage. Some of the 
women were pretty, and those who weren't wore remark- 
able clothes. Roger noticed how earnestly agreeable 
they were. Roger discovered that several of the guests 
were strangers to the place, like himself; then he reasoned 
that Whalen and his Duchess were always making new 
friends, that, in fact, their friends were always acquaint- 
ances. No one was really gay until cocktails had been 
passed several times. Then the company seemed to 
grow livelier. The Duchess looked relieved and finally 
said it was time to play cards. Poker was treated with 
more or less seriousness. These people respected money. 

At Roger's table sat a woman who particularly inter- 
ested him. She was old enough to wear a blond wig. 
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She was exceptionally short, and her great uncovered 
breasts bulged just above the edge of the table, what 
there was of her bodice gleaming with diamonds. On 
the table beside her was a gold mesh bag, its rim glitter- 
ing with jewels and in its center a diamond initial. This 
bag she clutched with fat, ineffectual hands. She played 
solemnly, and when she lost slammed her cards down 
on the table furiously, sending the chips hopping across 
the table like boys let out of school. She made Roger 
uncomfortable, and his little sidelong glances in her 
direction were as cautious and skeptical as those of a 
child that sees a sow for the first time in his life, alive 
and glorying in all her triumphant ugliness. The male 
companion to this lady sat at a table near by. He^ too, 
was fat. His head was completely bald and very pink. 
His eyebrows were white, over small watery blue eyes. 
A baby of a man, he could well be some mother's night- 
mare. During the course of the play these two exchanged 
anxious glances. Looking about the room, Roger dis- 
covered that they were all what would be called "rbiddle- 
aged." Successful business men and mercenary: women. 
No, there was one exception. She had evidently come 
in late. She was young, very young, riot twenty, he' 
thought. She was beautiful. . He was so surprised and 
happy to find her there that he turned deliberately in 
his chair and watched her hungrily. And he was not the 
only man. She was the most beautiful girl any of them 
had ever seen. Hers was that arresting, confident beauty 
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that needs no favors from light or position. If she had 
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any fault she was too beautiful. She was as lacking in 
personality as the creatures that decorate the Christmas 
cards sent about by tradesmen. When she smiled, her 
teeth were seen to be as white and small and perfectly 
enameled as her lips had promised they would be. Later, 
when there was a pause in the card playing, l^oger, like 
many other men, made an effort to reach her in order 
to discover if she were really as exquisite as she seemed 
from a distance. She was even more so. She was so 
accustomed to being admired, like a curiosity, that she 
seemed unconscious of the men that gathered about her, 
saying silly things in order to be saying something — and 
in order to see her smile. She had that dignity and 
graciousness of all really admired and lovely women. 
She was not as well dressed as the other women, and 
wore no jewels. It was this which mollified somewhat 
the envious suffering of the women who were merely 
pretty. Since she was beautiful, Roger felt a certain right 
to her beyond the right of other men. He drew her into 
a room beyond the drawing room. The Duchess called 
this room a "den." It was furnished as a library, with 
massive, leather-covered furniture, but there were no 
books beyond a few volumes on the table, which was 
placed squarely in the center of the room. Roger, through 
habit, looked to see what these were. Oscar Wilde's 
"What Never Dies," Gibbon's "History of Rome," a 
book of Harold Bell Wright — and the Bible. Why 
these should be hobnobbing on the Duchess's table Roger 
did not bother to analyze. He did want to analyze this 
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beautiful girl. There was a fireplace in this room with 
a log fire burning and she sat before it on a sofa, grace- 
fully preparing herself to be admired. Roger sat beside 
her. For some time he said nothing, eagerly studying this 
masterpiece of chance. He had often wondered why the 
human machine, which is daily turning out its product 
by the thousands, should allow itself so few indulgences 
in beauty. Of all the noses it moulds, he thought, how 
few are white and straight and poetic like this one! Of 
all the eyes how many are things of breathless wonder, 
of depths so mysterious and light-filled; how many lips 
are fashioned as if by a master finger tenderly pressed 
upon wet mold, exaggerating beyond caution until one 
pressure more would mean ruin, and yet in this voluptu- 
ous extreme what great beauty? She was rare. Some 
vein of gold had run in* her stock and had been mined 
in her. 

"What is your name?" Roger asked her. 

"Mary Hill." 

He laughed, but she looked to him quite gravely. "I 
don't see anything to laugh at," she said, reprovingly. 

"Because Mary Hill is such a funny little name for 
you. I would expect something more — brilliant." 

"I don't see anything wrong with it," she said, with 
her little air. 

"Talk to me about yourself, Mary Hill," he urged. 
"Where do you Uve?" 

She named a hotel. "I haven't been there long," she 
said. "It's very nice. I have a grand sitting-room." 
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"Are you on the stage?" 

"Well, I was once. But I'm not doing anything now. 
I had an idea," she went on, "that I would like to take 
lessons on the harp." 

"Are you musical?" 

"No, don't know one note from the other. I was only 
thinking it would be nice. I mean it would look so well, 
don't you think?" She held up her lovely young arms 
to illustrate. 

"They are beautiful without playing the harp," he 
told her. "Do you think you would care for music?" 

"Well, I like ragtime, myself," she announced in her 
final, sharp way. ''This classic music is so long and gloomy. 
I like to be cheerful. I like cheerful things." 

"Are you always cheerful?" 

"Oh, yes, I try to be. I think it makes you ugly to 
worry and moon around." 

"And you don't want to be ugly, do you, Mary Hill?" 

She giggled — really giggled. "Well, I guess not," 
she answered readily. "Can you imagine me ugly?" 

From her clear shrill voice and a certain air of unmis- 
takable youth about her he fancied that she was not over 
eighteen, and she confirmed him in this. 

"Most people think I'm older, though," she told him. 
"Well, I've seen a lot. My mother always said I was 
born with a cigarette in my mouth instead of a gold 
spoon." 

He could see that without her brain this girl was as 
wilful and selfish as Zeta herself. She lived as completely 
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and unconsciously for herself as any young animal or 
child. Her ignorance of the larger world, and her indif- 
ference surrounded her as a battlement and prevented 
its cares and problems from disturbing her serene self- 
satisfaction. In this was a kind of innocence. He re- 
membered Zeta's ambition. 

"Do you want to get anywhere?" he asked the girl. 

She paused, looking into the fire. "I want money/' 
she said at last, and he heard her voice passionate for 
the first time. 

"Why do you want money?" 

"You're nothing if you aren't rich. I don't want 
any one to have better things than I have." She stretched 
her arms. "Jewels — oh, all kinds of jewels. And 
clothes — Everything! Mr. Whalen is terribly rich. 
The Duchess is a lucky woman. Ten years — and look 
how ugly she is." 

"So you think that you should get some one twice as 
rich — because you're a thousands times more beautiful? " 

She laughed, her cruel girlish laugh. "Yes." 

"And there's no rich man now for you?" 

"Oh„ yes, there is one. Didn't you see him? He sat 
at my table. Dark. Has a kind of fierce look, but that's 
just put on. He's really very mild when you know him. 
I call him Blue Beard sometimes — just to make him 
mad. Well, that's him." 

"And he isn't rich enough for you?" 

"Oh, he has money enough, I suppose, but he's tied 
up — he can't spend much on me, I mean." 
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"You don't love him, then, Mary HiU?" 

She looked at Roger in surprise. When she saw that 
he was. in earnest she said in her flat voice: "Of course 
I don't. What is love, anyway?" 

"Don't you know?" he asked her. 

"No," she answered, vrith challenge. "Do you?" 

He smiled, the silencing smile of the superior. She 
had a sort of dog sense which understood. 

"I thought I was right about you," she told him. 
"You're a swell." 

"What does that mean, exactly?" 

"You know — society. They're not always rich, but 
they put on airs as if they was. I've met 'em.'* 

"I'm an artist," he told her, and watched her respect 
shrivel. 

"Oh!" 

Her little exclamation measured his bank account, his 
social standing, his possibilities as far as she was con- 
cerned, his whole worth, and then she let him down as 
ineligible. 

"I love what is beautiful," he told her. "My appre- 
ciation is worth something, isn't it? I'm content to 
admire you and marvel over the facts of you. Doesn't 
that interest you?" 

She knew that this was speech from his world. It 
irritated her. She met it vrith the direct, unmistakable 
speech from hers. 

"He's jealous," she said. "I can see you when we're 
with the Duchess and Whalen — that's all." 
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But still she was beautiful. In spite of all, she was 
beautiful. He felt their little talk coining to a dose. 
She was in love mth. no beauty but her own. What 
could they have in common? 

'^I would take the. harp lessons, if I were you/' he said, 
rising, "they would certainly be becoming." 

She thought that perhaps he might be making fun of 
her, but she answered that she would ask her Blue Beard. 
Just then the man came into the room. 

"Mary," he called sternly — like a father, but much 
more disagreeable. "What are you doing in there in 
the dark?" 

"I was talking to this gentleman about taking lessons 
on the harp," she told him coolly. "He thinks it would 
be a very good idea." 

The man came forward to where they were and peered 
at Roger suspiciously. 

"Do you give them yourself?" he asked. 

Roger laughed his reply and left them sitting there in 
the fire-light with Mary Hill's artful arm about the man's 
neck. He could hear her low cajoling words. He thought 
of the argument he and Zeta had had about the black fur 
coat. 

"She has left this one far below," was his thought. 
"Her development has gone on deeper and swifter. Now 
she stands alone, insecure, suffering, but there is the 
light of will in her eyes — her indomitable will." He 
paused a moment in the hall before a ydndow, looking 
down to Park Avenue far below where the lights formed 
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brilliant chains, like those worn by the women in the 
next room. 

"Zcta," he cried to her intimate vision. "Have you 
really seUled dawn?*' 

After more drinking and a supper they settled down to 
play again — until morning. It happened that Roger 
did have luck, as Whalen had said he would, and he 
won a great deal of money, which embarrassed him. The 
woman ydth the gold mesh bag had lost a great deal, 
and in settling accounts before supper had emptied the 
bag of all its pretty new bills. She played more furiously 
than ever, until at last her last pile of chips was gone; 
then in a grand manner she raised her massive arm and 
planted the jeweled bag on top of the center pile of chips. 
Her companion across the room heard the rattle and 
looked up distressfully (he had paid for the bag) and 
came grunting to the table to make his protests effective. 
The two quarreled, the woman raised her voice and 
pounded on the table ynth her fists. The Duchess came 
to arbitrate, and finally it was decided, for sport's sake, 
to let the bag remain as a stake. In a moment of tensity, 
with a large and curious audience intently watching 
each card, Roger won this pot, too, and the game ended. 
Every one felt uncomfortable, and the fat woman doubled 
over and impotently wept. Roger felt guilty and de- 
graded. They wouldn't allow him to give it back. He 
stood holding one comer of the costly thing in his hand, 
with no thought of ownership Then he happened to 
see Mary Hill's eyes. Without hesitation he went up to 
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her and thrust the bag into her eager hands. There was 
a general protest from the women, but the men applauded, 
and gathered about Mary Hill, who clung to the bag, 
ready to defend her rights to it. Roger saw that he had 
made her very happy. Nothing on earth could have 
brought that look to her eyes — except something more 
expensive. She ran the mesh through her hands, and 
held the bag so that the light would catch the diamond 
and sapphire initial. 

*'0h, look," she burst out enthusiastically. "The 
initial is H. Just like mine." 

At this the fat woman aroused from her stupor and 
made a plunge for Mary Hill, who laughed and held 
her prize high. Roger rather enjoyed this disgusting 
exhibition. 

Tired and sleepy, they tried to keep awake. More 
champagne was opened. Some one started the Victrola 
going and at the same time some one else played the 
pianola. Two or three couples started to dance. There 
was a little kissing, rather dutiful, it seemed to Roger, 
as if it were the proper custom. Of course all of the 
men wanted to kiss Mary Hill. But she seemed absent- 
minded through it all, looking at the jeweled bag, or at 
herself in a mirror. 

The Duchess considered it a slight if any of her guests 
went home throughly sober. At last, however, at five 
o'clock, she considered her duties as a hostess had been 
accomplished, and did nothing to discourage an end to 
her party. 
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Roger went home in the same automobile with Mary 
Hill. When her hotel was reached she leaned over him 
to thank him. "I love it," she whispered. "You were 
awfully good. And wasn't the old thing mad? " 



CHAPTER XV 

SHORTLY after this evening Roger was introduced 
into the other Whalen home. It amused him to com- 
pare Whalen's conduct here m\h his actions in the 
Duchess's apartment. There he opened the door fcr 
himself at any hour of the day or night, rushed to the 
pantry and mixed his own cocktails, bringing them in 
on a tray spilling over his hands. Here, before he could 
reach the handle of his front door, the door was opened 
for him by a servant and his hat and coat taken from 
him ceremoniously. He did not mix his own cocktails. 
The spacious propriety of his legal home had upon him a 
chilling and subduing effect, and he was far more at home 
in any of the large New York hotels. Yet Roger could see. 
that Whalen was proud of his house. Men like Whalen, 
who have no spiritual life, often express their ideals in 
the houses they build. This large and expensive place 
of his was Whalen's ideal, — its building and maintaining, 
since he had no real pleasure in it, his gift to society; his 
living in it his concession to Respectability, to the Regu- 
lars, of whom, by this, he proved himself one. 

Mrs. Whalen was an essential part of this home and 
its i(|Mt Her line would appeal greatly to Whalen, since 

She had that indescribable air of au- 
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thority which comes to people who have been waited 
upon and respected (for money) all their lives. By marry- 
ing Whalen she had made a mesaUiancCj but her social 
position was so secure that even this made no difference 
in the tone of her life, and she had no social ambitions. 
Whalen was naturally drawn to the nouveaux riches like 
himself, and these people she accepted ydth perfect 
civility — and indifference. Her own friends she could 
choose where she pleased. No matter what she did or 
where she went, she would always be "one of the Stuart 
girls." Her manner toward her husband was politely 
indifferent, even tolerantly indifferent. She was an 
excellent manager, and everywhere her house reflected 
her fastidiousness and culture. Roger could see that 
Whalen had a great respect for his wife, even a sort of 
sheepish admiration, but she must always remain to him 
an ohjet d'art, something a rich man must own, but which 
never gives him any pleasure. She had been thoughtful 
enough of his pleasure to invite some friends for him — 
to play bridge. In his hurried way, always escaping 
possible boredom, he soon marched these off ydth him 
to the card room, leaving Roger, by choice, to talk with 
his wife. Roger found Mrs. Whalen's face a very inter- 
esting one to study. It was more interesting even than 
Mary Hill's, in spite of the other's great beauty. Mrs. 
Whalen's face had the discontent of those that have never 
suffered. Everything bored her. She had no passions, 
no interests, no ambitions. She had a well-informed 
mind, Roger found. She could talk well on a great many 
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subjects. She was not biased in her opinion, nor was she 
radical. She repeated what she heard and described 
what she saw, and she was privileged to see and hear 
more than most people; but nothing actually touched 
her. She was occupied during the ydnter, he discovered, 
with various activities which must lead to a touch vdth 
different phases of life, for the rich must sooner or later 
recognize the poor, the established must at one time or 
another come into contact ydth the struggling and floun- 
dering. She was not ignorant of the world, but she was 
unable to change her attitude toward it. She must for- 
ever look at it from the windows of a limousine. For 
this reason Roger found her lonely and detached. 

"Would you like to see the house?" she asked after 
a time, in her even, somewhat shrill voice. "I had it 
done over some time ago. I've given it a great deal of 
thought. People are beginning to look upon furniture 
as something above mere things to sleep in and sit upon." 

He went about with her through the lower rooms. At 
this time the craze for "period" rooms was not yet upon 
us, but Mrs. Whalen was ultra and each room was faith- 
ful to the art of its time. There were no anachronisms. 
Everywhere were masterpieces, famous paintings, mar- 
bles and bronzes, priceless tapestries and rugs, yet these 
things were not distributed with museum-like profusion, 
but were appropriately mounted by the rooms in which 
they were placed. They came to the music room where 
Harper's murals were. 

"I ordered them myself," she told Roger. "Knox 
knows nothing of painting." 
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"Do you?" he asked. 

She raised her delicate eyebrows. 

"I have bought personally nearly everything in this 
house/' she told him. "That is, the important things. 
You can see for yourself what I know." 

"I didn't mean to be impertinent," he told her. "I 
was hoping that you would appreciate these things as 
much as — as he would want them appreciated. He gave 
his whole self to these four panels." 

He paused before the one Harper had been working 
upon that first day when Roger had gone to his studio, 
the one of little Marion Polk, Harper's Marion Polk. 
It looked very well here. The light from the shaded 
sconces gave a flush to the nacreous skin. It was almost 
as if Marion were alive here — more alive than in life. 

"That is the model I used," Roger said. "Do you 
know it — "Spirit"? 

"Oh, of course. We were talking of it only the other 
night. Would it be ridiculous and trite to ask you what 
it really means? We've had so many arguments over it." 

"Mr. Whalen and you?" Roger asked in surprise. 

She laughed. It was a very proper laugh, contained 
and superior like her Elizabethan drawing room. 

"No, no. My friends and I — the other night at 
dinner, several of us — " 

So they discussed him at dinner parties. It seemed 
very strange. 

"Some man said she was meant to be Psyche. While 
a friend of mine, a very clever woman who ¥nites, said 
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that she was the spirit of woman asserting her rights 
— that didn't mean the vote exactly, you know." 

"And you — what did you say?" 

Mrs. Whalen paused. "IVe forgotten. One says so 
many ridiculous things at dinner. I think I said I'd like 
to buy it, if I remember rightly." 

"A picture doesn't necessarily mean anything, Mrs. 
Whalen," Roger said. "It means nothing imtil some 
one sees it and creates his own meaning. What it i^ to 
me, is one thing; what it means to you, even if it is 
only that you wish to possess it, is another. Your woman 
friend — I don't object even to what she saw in it. I 
believe that paintings like that are thoughts expressed, 
and that all genuine thoughts are valuable and beautiful, 
and always in different ways." 

"But what does it mean to you?" she persisted politely. 

Roger looked up at Harper's interpretation of Marion 
Polk. Through it he could see his own taking form. 
Mrs. Whalen watched him ynth interest. 

"To me it means many things," he said, still looking 
at Harper's work. "It means hours of transport, of 
being one with something me and not me. It means a 
looking up, a hope that is also a determination. It 
means a woman all men seek and never find — except in 
dreams. And it means — " 

He paused, and Mrs. Whalen was afraid he was going 
to be emotional. 

"It means a poor little girl who, accidentally, awakened 
a beast — and suffered for it." 
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Mrs. Whalen did not trouble to think upon his last 
words. Such things had no interest for her; they had 
long ago ceased to be of any importance in her mind. 
Her closest friend had heard her say one day, and had 
repeated it to all their friends: "These people I What- 
ever can they find so entertaining in propagation?" Yet 
in spite of the fact that she seemed to have no body, 
Mrs. Whalen seemed to have no soul either. 

"She's Culture developed to the last degree," thought 
Roger. "She's The-Proper-Thing-To-Do. A supreme 
Regular built upon the creeds and suppressions of genera- 
tions of Regulars, a result that exceeds the ideal and be- 
comes something individual and not intended." 

Mrs. Whalen was one of these people that consider all 
artists as being essentially immoral. She was afraid she 
was about to hear a romantic story of an artist's model. 

"It's very interesting," she said, in her impersonal 
way. "Will you care to have tea on the terrace with 
me — or shall we go in with ELnox and the men? " 

He felt a slight rebuke in her voice. "It would be 
charming to have tea with you," he said, responding to 
her cold formality, and tried to forget Marion Polk. 

She stopped for a fur wrap, as the March air was cold, 
and then led him out to the tea room, which was reached 
by long corridors of stone with vaulted carved ceiling. 
These cloister-like corridors surrounded a court paved 
in red tile; here two old wistaria trees, shriveled and 
twisted like Macbeth's ydtches, bent in weird dancing 
posture, strange partners for the youth and spirits of a 
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fountain that danced between them. When Roger saw 
this spot he halted and looked quickly at Mrs. Whalen. 

''Did you design this?" he asked excitedly, as if mak- 
ing a great discovery. 

"No. Oh, no. The architect — perhaps you know 
him?" She mentioned the man's name. Roger had met 
him. He knew him for an artist, and embraced the man's 
spirit of beauty. The tea room was a glass-inclosed con- 
servatory that seemed to be owned by the plants that 
bloomed there. The air was moist and warm and pos- 
sessed by a thin, sickeningly sweet perfume. The room 
was built directly over the Hudson — banked thickly 
with trees here, a lazy, luxurious, holiday Hudson with 
no thought of the activities it must endure later on in 
its course. Here the furniture was modem, built to be 
gay and comfortable, to impart an air of relaxation (like 
that in the apartment of "The Duchess.") On either 
side were the Whalen grounds. < 

"Over there are the orchards," Mrs. Whalen indi- 
cated. "Beyond are the woods — you can see them 
here. We have quite a good skating lake. On this side," 
she resumed, walking to the other windows, "you can see 
the gardens, the annual garden and the vegetable gar- 
dens. Beyond are the conservatories and the gardener's 
cottage. Up the hill farther are the garage and the stable^. 
Isn't the view pretty from here? " 
.. "Very. Charming," Roger agreed. "You can almost 
forget the world here. I should be tempted to dream 
away my life here." 
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"It gets very monotonous," she said. "Very quiet. 
We're usually away at this time of the year." 

A man servant came, wheeling a tea table. They 
drank their tea from old English china it was a privilege 
to hold. Pressing on their ears was the quiet, the luxuri- 
ous stillness which, so near New York, only the wealthy 
can know. 

"Your house is delightful," Roger told Mrs. Whalen. 
"It is dignified and in good taste. Something for America 
to be proud of." 

"America had very little to do with it," she said. 
"Everything was bought abroad, or nearly everything, 
and those that weren't were reproductions of things which 
originally came from Europe." 

"Your architect was American," Roger suggested. 
"Your house has the best of the old and the best of the 



new." 



"Yes, I couldn't live in an old house," she told him 
emphatically. "Think of the plumbing!" 

It was quite a surprise for Roger to have a young girl 
come and join them. He was beginning to feel quite 
gray. She came into the room unceremoniously, some- 
thing in the way she did it seeming to indicate that she 
had forgotten a great many elegant manners — a privilege 
of the well born. She could not be more than sixteen, 
Roger thought, and then when she sat opposite him he 
decided upon seventeen. She wore riding clothes, well 
cut but a trifle shabby. Her hat was brazenly a veteran 
of many rains. Her profile was faulty, but her full face 
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was beautiful. Hers was a beauty of perfect health. 
Every part of her seemed to radiantly live; her bristling 
brown hair which was gold in the sun of this tea room, her 
brilliant coloring beneath her tanned skin, her clear, 
swiftly glancing eyes, even her small, strong hands with 
their bitten finger nails, spoke of her uncontrollable 
vitality and energy. She made Roger think of amber 
and topaz. Mrs. Whalen introduced her to Roger as her 
niece, Mildred Knox. The girl was frankly interested 
in Roger, and showed real pleasure in finding him there 
instead of her aunt alone, as she had expected. 

"I've seen your painting," she told him, throvdng oflE 
her coat, and revealing the mold of her firm young torso 
as she reached back to drop the coat on a chair behind 
her. "It's great, I think. Everybody says so, anyway. 
Give me some tea, Aunt Alma. I'm starved. Positively 
famished." 

Mrs. Whalen was about to ring for hot tea, but the 
girl deterred her mth a swift gesture and poured a cup 
for herself, stuffing two cakes into her mouth as she did 
so and looking over them with a mischievous grin at 
Roger. 

Roger decided that the word to describe her was 
"spoiled." He could see, with amusement, that Mildred 
Knox was a little less objectionable to Mrs. Whalen 
than a wild puppy allowed in from the stables would 
be — only a little. Mrs. Whalen's eyes upon her were 
as cautious as if any moment she expected the girl to 
switch a tail, knock over the precious tea china and 
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run wagging out of the room. The girl finished a plate 
of cakes regardless of this uncompromising scrutiny. 

''Uncle ELnox here?" she asked, after a moment. 

"Yes, Mildred, he is. They are playing bridge." 

"Oh, are they? I wish I could. I'm dying to learn. 
I'm seventeen. I'm treated like a baby. Do you see 
why I should be treated like a baby, Mr. Betton?" 

"The result is very good," Rogtfr said with a smile. 
He classed her with children, not with women, and liked 
her as a great child. 

"Thank you for the compliment," she said, following 
a schoolgirl formula. "I will give you one now. Every- 
one says you're a great painter. That is, Aunt Alma 
had a man here the other day who said so." 

"That is very nice," he told her, smiling. "Thank 
y(?«." 

"I paint too," she informed him. "Not very well. 
Only china." 

"Oh, reaUy." 

She flushed, and laughed in embarrassment. 

"I suppose it's silly to talk about my china painting 
to you," she said. 

"Not at all," Roger assured her. "Why shouldn't 
you paint china if you like?" 

"But I don't like it. I simply loathe it. Mother 
thinks I should. It's lady-like. I'm not lady-like, not 
at all. It's mother's greatest sorrow." 

Mrs. Whalen murmured a low "Mildred," accenting 
the "Mil." Then she rose. Roger discovered afterward 
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that she never sat for very long in one place, always 
wandering from one source of boredom to another. 

''I am going to see how the men are getting along/' 
she told them in her decided, imperious way. "Sit here 
until I come back, Mildred. Then I will know where 
you are. I will see that some one takes you home. Your 
mother telephoned over to know where you were. Would 
you care to come with me, Mr. Betton, or would you like 
to stay here?" 

"I will stay here," Roger answered, "if Miss Knox 
will entertain me." Mrs. Whalen walked away and 
Roger looked after her. She walked well, as if accus- 
tomed to being watched. 

"She's always like that," Mildred sighed, following 
his gaze. "Cold as icicles." 

She sank back more comfortably in her chair now, 
and placed her hands on her bony little hips. A silence 
followed. They were left stranded without a conversa- 
tional supply. Roger wondered what you said to girls 
like Mildred. He fancied that they should talk of her, 
in an inconsequential way, occasionally dipping under 
the surface, — to make it more exciting. 

"I suppose you go to school," he said at last, feeling 
about sixty-five. 

"I went for a time. Now I'm having lessons at home. 
I was rather stupid at school so they've got a coach for 
me. She's English, of course. Anything that's English 
is perfect to mother. We talk with an English accent, 
we wear English clothes, our house is the exact copy of 
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an English castle, our servants are English. We even 
have English dogs, and call them English names, and 
mother's pet dream is that some day I will grow up and 
be fit to marry an English lord." 

She looked very pretty in her contemptuousness. 

"For the love of Heaven," she went on, "why can't 
we Americans be Americans? What's wrong with us, 
anyway? Why can't we be ourselves? " 

"Culture," Roger said sagely. **We Americans aren't 
cultured." r i 

"Well, thank goodness we aren't," she burst out ener- 
getically. "I simply loathe, hate, and despise culture!" 

"No, you don't. Not real culture." 

In a moment he would have been talking "beauty," 
but suddenly he was aware of the futility of tr3dng to 
reach her with any such ideas. He might as well have 
gone to Central Park and tried to. influence the mental 
activities of the great tigress there by talking on the same 
subject, for this girl was as fierce and unreasonable in 
her instincts. 

"Aunt Alma is certainly cultured," she said. "And 
look at her — she gives you shivers up your spine." 

"I profess to be cultured, too," Roger said. "Do I 
have that same uncanny effect upon you?" 

"You're different," she said with her little air of assur- 
ance. "All artists are different. But don't think I'm 
not scared to be talking to you. I am. If you don't 
believe it — feel my hands." 

She reached over to him impulsively for him to take 
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one of her brown hands. He clasped it with a shake. It 
was cold. 

"Why are you so nervous?" he asked. 

"I'm always that way when I talk with people. It's 
silly, isn't it?" 

"You seem perfectly self-possessed." 

"I know it. But that's because I'm holding myself 
together so." 

He had wondered upon the rapidity of her speech, ris- 
ing and falling on breathless little giggles — and the 
nervous twitching of her mouth. It was the first time in 
his life Roger had ever encountered a really young and 
unsophisticated girl like Mildred. Meeting with her was 
like the introduction to a new and delicious wine — he 
had not known that life could look so gay and pleasant. 
After pouring herself a third cup of tea she jumped up 
and ran to one of the window seats that extended the 
length of the room on three sides. 

"Oh, look!" she burst out. "They've rolled the courts. 
I wonder if we could play tennis." 

He followed her and stood behind her. Feeling guilty, 
he confessed that he had never played tennis. This 
caused her to look up at him in astonishment. 

"You don't play tennis? Why not?" 

"I've simply never learned. I'm not athletic. In fact, 
I'm a very old young man." 

"Well, you're not so very young, either," she said 
with unabashed tactlessness. "You must be thirty." 

"Not yet twenty-eight," he informed her. 
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"Well, that's almost thirty. Look at me, I'm onl- 
sevcnteen." 

"I can remember when I was seventeen, too. We had 
just come from Italy. I was reading all the time — and 
thinking about the great masters. My head ached most 
of the time, I remember. You see, I never thought of 
running about or being a little wild animal. I simply 
dreamed." 

"Then I suppose your mother didn't have to hire a 
governess for you?" 

"No. She was the governess — she and Italy." 

She was looking out at the tennis courts. There was a 
frown on her face. She frowned a great deal, a perplexed 
frown which was not unbecoming. "Well," she said at 
last, "when I am your age I will be quite, quite old. For 
a woman grows old quicker than a man." 

She was serenely oblivious of being trite. She sighed, 
and brought her long legs under her, and wriggled until 
her weight rested upon them comfortably. "I hope I 
have lots of fun before that time," she concluded wist- 
fully. Roger sat beside her on the couch. 

"What do you call *fun'?" he asked her, looking as 
she was across the calm lawns to the tennis courts with 
their background of trees newly budding. 

"Oh, there are lots of things I would like to do. All 
my girl friends do more things than I do. Why, lots of 
them run their own cars and go up to the club and drink 
cocktails — really 1 But we're so old fashioned. It's 
horrid to be so nice that you can't have any fun." 
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"And you have no fun at all?" 

"Oh, I go to dances once in a while — if mother thinks 
they're going to be horribly boring. But I'm always 
furiously chaperoned, you can bet on that." 

"Well, that is only natural." 

"It isn't natural," she complained. "I'm able to look 
after myself. Sometimes I just do things I know they, 
won't like, simply because they're so darned particular. 
Oh, I make things hot at our house," she added spiritedly. 

"Is that English slang?" he asked her. 

She threw him a cutting look of displeasure. "I talk 
the way I please," 3he said with tremulous dignity. Her 
look and reply quite amazed Roger, and he sat silent 
after it, wondering about her. She reminded him of a 
friendly puppy who is also willing to use his teeth when 
he considers it necessary. She pressed further toward the 
window as if trying to avoid his look, then she began to 
wriggle her legs again, and presently jumped off the 
cushion. She walked to a chair and sat in it, her feet 
decorously on the floor. 

" I suppose you don't like me now, do you, Mr. Betton? '• 
she asked very meekly. 

Roger went to where she sat and stood regarding her. 
"I like you. Miss Knox," he said. "I was just wonder- 
ing — whether to treat you Uke a spoiled child or a 
spoiled young lady." 

"It seems to me you're being pretty frank," she said, 
meeting his eyes directly with her steady gaze. 

"I think," he said solemnly, "I will treat you as a 
spoiled child." 
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He discovered then that she had a dimple and that 
she really had a winning smile, as child-like as he could 
have wished. 

*'I have never gotten along with any one so well," she 
confided in him. ''I feel as if you were just like a girl 
friend." 

"That is very nice. It makes me feel very young." 
After that they sat laughing and joking. This young * 
girl acted upon him as no one else had ever done. She 
made him a child again. Slangy, impudent, heedless, 
she was, nevertheless, a fascinating little person. When 
Mrs. Whalen came back to them, he was surprised to 
find what time had gone — and the sun was going down. 

Roger painted the two together, the tired-eyed woman 
who couldn't feel, and the child-girl palpitating with 
life. It was probably Mrs. Whalen who was the author 
of the idea, chaperoning thoughts in the back of her 
orderly mind; but after the picture was exhibited there 
was no one who would have given her credit for the 
dramatic contrast which made the thing interesting to 
a larger public than separate portraits, ho matter how 
well done, could have drawn. Mrs. Whalen was pic- 
tured seated in one of her antique chairs. She wore 
several pieces of jewelry. Roger painted these faithfully, 
since they had an intimate relation to her, almost as 
intimate as the visible framework of her chest, which he 
painted with never a flattering note or kindly omission; 
even the sharp collar bone he touched upon carefully, 
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delicately. For the arms and hands he need not be so 
pitiless because they had grace, and the hands were par- 
ticularly fine. But it was in her face that his best work 
of her was accomplished. It made her friends gasp. 
Undoubtedly she did not look quite like this as she sat 
in her box at the opera, or even at her home pouring tea, 
but Roger had, in the course of his friendship with her, 
seen this look of hopeless weariness take possession of 
her features, and he knew that it was this rare expression 
that revealed the woman as she truly was. When Mrs. 
Whalen herself had first looked upon his completed por- 
trait of her she had made only one comment. 

"You have done my necklace very well," she had 
said. "It was my mother's and we've all been painted 
with it." 

But Roger knew, with her fine instinct for art, that 
she must have seen his revealment of her was a beautiful 
thing. Only by the most subtle of harmonies in color 
and Kne could Roger join together these two women so 
unalike, and make them equally subjects in his picture. 
This was accomplished by their both being subjected to 
the laws of his pattern. It was in his mastery of laws 
of decoration that Roger's work was remarkably mature, 
so that his portraiture, while keen, was dominated by 
his sense of rhythm combining his work into a whole. 
Without this especial artistry he could never have placed 
Mildred Knox, as he did, seated on a low stool at Mrs. 
Whalcn's feet, her supple, tiger-strong body bent to 
caress a little dog who had impudently got himself en- 
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tangled in the folds of Mrs. Whalen's gown. The girl 
was m her white tennis dress, transparent at the waist. 
Her abundant hair was caught with a bronze ribbon, 
as Roger had often seen her wear it. She was pictured 
in arrested action, looking up impatiently a moment, 
probably to receive admonition, both her arms stretch- 
ing toward the dog. You caught the ardency in her 
eyes, and the little pout on her red mouth. Roger was 
frank with her too, and there were the imperfections of 
her immature body, its long, lean legs and bony hips 
and wrists. There were its beauties too, the flexible back, 
and the sweUing outward of her long white throat. A 
critic had written of this painting: "They are other than 
youth and maturity. They are two distinct attitudes 
toward life." 

This critic was enthusiastic over Roger's work. There 
were others who praised him. But there were several 
who scolded him for doing "society portraits," warning 
him that a continuance of this type of work would kill 
him artistically. Harper was one of these. 

"What do you want to go and paint these people for?" 
he asked indignantly. "They'll pay you silly prices and 
flatter you, and you'll go straight down." 

"But don't you think the thing fairly good?" 

"Of course it's good. It's almost impudently good. 
But I'm afraid." 

"Afraid of what?" 

"Why, the next time. You'll paint another of those 
women with jewels on, and then another, and then you'll 
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be turning them out by the dozens. You'll try to do 
something different and you'll find you can't. Then you'll 
go on painting them forever." 

"But I can't paint anything forever — I would get 
weary. They happened to interest me. I worked out 
something. I really didn't mean to be impudent." 

"But they won't let you get away now," Harper in- 
sisted. "You'll see." They'll all come flocking around 
you now." 

So they did. He was besieged by women who wished 
him to paint their portraits, beauties who had been 
painted by all the good artists of the time, and plain 
women who cherished the hope that he would do for 
them what, he had done for Mrs. Whalen — make them 
regal if not beautiful. 

This sudden recognition as a portrait painter made 
Roger nervous and uncomfortable, and he declined all 
but two orders which he had undertaken to please Mrs. 
Whalen, and which were nervous and hurried and highly 
unsatisfactory to every one. Mrs. Whalen's friends 
came to press him in other ways. Gradually their invita- 
tions came in, first to large affairs where celebrities of all 
kinds were asked, and then to more intimate gatherings. 
It was a surprise for him to find himself sought after by 
these people. They seemed to admire him, and respect 
him, and be proud of their friendship with him. During 
the next two years there were always seats at the opera 
for him, and at the theatre, and invitations to all kinds 
of entertainments, most of which he refused. But he 
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went to many more of these places than he would have 
supposed himself likely to, and he discovered that it was 
quite natural and easy for him to know these people so 
removed from the simple companionships he and his 
mother had known. His sympathy with them, he rea- 
soned, was their possession of, and more often than not 
their knowledge of, beautiful things. He shared their 
shrinking from all that is ugly and mean. Harper ex- 
pressed his feelings without disguise. 

"YouVe spoiled it all," he said. "And you wear a 
silk hat." 



CHAPTER XVI 

ONE of the homes that came to accept Roger as an 
intimate was the Knox home. They called their 
home "The Towers," a granite castle, which was a 
faithful reproduction of a famous Norman castle 
with round towers, banquet hall, curtains of ivy 
and the necessary forbidding gloom. The grounds, 
however, were magnificent. When this house was reached 
after the long and winding ride which led to it, you must 
feel in its air of solid reserve that here is not a house, but 
a nation, and you must become a subject with no other 
nationality than the one it imposes. The princess of this 
castle was a large and capable woman with decided ideas. 
Her culture was not as deep as Mrs. Whalen's; it was, 
therefore, more energetic. Her respect and admiration 
for the English was, as her daughter Mildred had said, 
her most fixed idea. Her two sons had been educated 
at Oxford and they were most exemplary young men of 
British accent. These two yoimg men, her house and 
her servants were highly satisfactory to Mrs. Knox's 
ideal, but Mildred and her father were obstinante Yan- 
kees. Roger found the father an amiable man for one 
who had made himself, obstinate where his rights were 
concerned, self-satisfied, narrow, highly unromantic but 
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with a true American regard for certain achievements; 
he could praise the efficiency of the Standard Oil Com- 
pany with tears in his eyes. 

The winter dinners at the Knox home were boring to 
Roger. He often asked himself why he went. He fan- 
cied it might be Mrs. Knox's royal manner which made 
her requests commands, but it was really Mildred who 
influenced him. He had grown to love the girl, surely 
not as he loved Elizabeth, or even Zeta; it was more as 
he loved Mrs. Crane, he thought, a sympathetic response 
to their femininity. He knew that no one understood her 
in this house of rigid decorum. He knew how wild was 
the blood in her young body, what a little jungle creature 
she was to be locked in an English castle where five 
o'clock tea was more sacred than anything in nature. 

Of course Mrs. Knox believed in "out of door life," 
as she called it, and Mildred was encouraged to ride and 
play golf and tennis, but the mere fact that these were a 
part of the rules took away much of her pleasure in them. 
Roger knew that, to her, he was something removed and 
wonderful, and not quite human. All this was revealed 
plainly in her manner toward him. She was very proud 
of his interest in her, and her affection for him was frank 
and shy at once, like that of a young boy for a man he 
greatly admires. In the summer she made him play 
tennis with her, proudly teaching him the game, which 
she played very well. She taught him how to use golf 
clubs, and they spent many happy hours walking over 
the links carrying their own bags, pretending to play golf 
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as an excuse for the hearty luncheon they would eat at 
the club house — always chaperoned by Mrs. ELnox or 
Mrs. Whalen. She made him ride with her, and her 
eyes were full of pleasure when she saw that he rode 
splendidly. She had forgiven him his ineptitude for other 
sports but she never could have forgiven his riding badly. 
To her it was something that men ought to do well, that 
all gentlemen did do well. That summer with her was 
the first time Roger had ever been really young in his 
life. He had never laughed so freely, he had never had 
such color. He even ceased to analyze; he almost ceased 
to think. His work stood at a standstill. This time his 
inertia was not caused by lack of will-to-be. It was 
because of this sudden, intense desire to play. 

One day when he was preparing for a week-end at the 
ELnox home Harper came into his studio. Harper had 
a real bourgeois distrust for the wealthy, and eyed Roger's 
packing with patent disapproval. 

"They're taking all the work out of you,*' he warned. 
"They'll use you until they get tired of you, and then 
they'll drop you." 

"I'm simply going out to play with that child," Roger 
announced in his own defense. "You know — Whalen's 
niece." 

"I think you've fallen in love with her, Betton." 

Roger laughed — his head back. Mildred had taught 
him that. "Of course I'm not in love with the youngster. 
We're simply good friends — pals, she would call it. 
Look at me. She'$ made a man of me, that baby, i 
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never used to have any muscle — now feel my arms. 
She's done wonders with me — she's made a man of me." 

"And who made an artist of you?" 

Roger looked about. Harper was standing there, 
patiently, gravely, his kindly eyes glowing under a frown 
of severity. Roger felt a catch at his heart. Harper was 
hurt! He had been neglected. Who had made an artist 
of him? He caught his friend's arms. 

"You did, of course. You've cared so much and been 
so good. Have I really been ungrateful?" 

You haven't been out since spring, and this is fall." 
I've been playing — I've been wasting time with 
that little girl." 

He had never realized. He had been too joyous. Sun 
warmth and body warmth and gay laughter had driven 
all dreary things away, and now came Harper with his 
Regular's atmosphere, and he felt chilled and awake. 

"How is dear Mrs. Harper?" he asked, thinking of 
the shabby home and its makeshifts. "And how is Mrs. 
Crane?" And he saw her tranquil head and heard her 
slow talk — so sober! 

"She's well," Harper replied with reserve. "She 
speaks of you often. Her baby has been sick." 

He saw them all, Mrs. Harper's ugly, perspiring face, 
bending over the kitchen stove as when he had last seen 
her, Mrs. Crane putting neat patches on a dress for 
Eileen, talking in low tones the while — of theology; the 
boys — they were like Mildred, somehow, and he felt 
warmly toward them; and little Winifred, and Eileen — 
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who seemed to have a simple destiny written on her low 
forehead. He saw the yard — full of weeds — and the 
path up to the house, and smelled the plain dinner cooking. 

''Shall I telephone out to Knox's and come with you 
instead?" he asked, and it was worth it to see the look 
on Harper's face. 

"Don't come if you'd rather not, Roger." 

"Of course I want to." 

The boyish holiday was over. He knew that. He had 
to disappoint Mildred, and heard over the telephone the 
hurt in her voice. 

"You aren't coming? ^^ 

He knew how her nervous lips would tremble and of 
her passionate disappointment. Still he must go with 
Harper. On the way out in the train they talked of pic- 
tures. You will notice that when business men talk of 
their work they make emphatic gestures, and pound 
with their fists — their speech is swift and direct; sports- 
men swing their arms and discuss play with brisk en- 
thusiasm; but the tone of artists is low and reverential, 
— their hands move to the rhythm of their talk; they 
realize the intangibility of their art. Harper was work- 
ing on some murals, he told Roger, for a public library 
in a small town. He considered the commission a grave 
honor and was heavily conscious of his responsibility as 
educator of public taste. 

The family was waiting for them at the station, — 
Victor so tall and handsome in his new long trousers. 
Mrs. Harper had on a new waist, — Roger never failed to 
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observe such things, — a modish attempt that simply 
accentuated her plainness. Roger noticed a piece of 
jewelry at her neck. Harper, in his clumsy way, was 
evidently tr)dng to make up to her for those drab, toil- 
some years. Mrs. Ctane was a little stiff in her greet- 
ing, the stiffness of one who holds a grievance and would 
like to be soothed out of it. And there was little Wini- 
fred, not nearly so picturesque, dressed now "like other 
people's children," as Mrs. Harper said. Even "Pete," 
the mongrel dog, had a bow where before he had worn 
none. 

It was a time of prosperity for the Harpers and many 
new things had been bought. All were genuinely pleased 
with their good fortune and Roger's attention was called 
to one new possession after the other. Mrs. Crane seemed 
to think that Roger would ridicule the pride over the 
new things, humble enough, and took no share in the 
chatter that accompanied each exhibition. 

"You know John always needed a comfortable chair," 
Mrs. Harper said, on her knees before a large new chair 
in order to lift the cover so that he might see it to advan- 
tage. "His legs were always too short for that old rocker. 
Isn't it a grand chair, Mr. Betton?" 

It was. It was red — Turkey-red — and had shining 
arms of imitation mahogany. Even Harper laughingly 
remonstrated with Mrs. Harper for her exuberance. 

"Mother, Mother!" he chided. "Give Roger a chance 
to get his breath." When the interest in the new things 
had subsided and the children had gone out to play, and 
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Mrs. Harper off to the kitchen for her eternal meal prepa- 
rations, Roger found himself left alone with Dolly Crane 
— quite pointedly, he thought. He was afraid that their 
talk was going to bore him. He liked her still; he loved 
her in an indefinable way; but he could feel emanating 
from her an appeal, an injured questioning which seemed 
to bind him, and which irritated him. 

"We haven't seen you since spring," she began. 

"I know. I'm sorry. I've been so busy. So many 
things take up my time these days." 

"Miss Knox?" she questioned, and her look of injured 
appeal was intensified. 

"I've seen her a great deal — last winter, and especially 
this summer. During the winter she is so busy with her 
school work. Poor child, what an empty little head she 
has! It is almost pain for her to think. Yet she is keen 
enough. When she thinks at all, it is swiftly, almost 
instinctively, like an animal." 

"I shouldn't think that would appeal to you." 

"It does, though. She is so fresh and strong. There's 
something so natural about her. I think about Miss 
Knox that there could never be anything ugly in her, 
because she is so absolutely unconscious of right and 
wrong." 

If this was challenge, Dolly Crane allowed it to pass 
unnoticed. She sat for some time silent, looking at Roger, 
and if he had been able to read her, had slightly troubled 
himself to do so, he would have seen that hers was the 
look people give to those whom they love, and whom 
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they have not seen for a long time. This actual sight of 
the features which have been constantly in the mind is 
aliment, and Dolly Crane was receiving the nourishment 
she had starved for. Roger felt this strange hungry gaze 
upon him, for these things are real, as real as any of the 
facts that we more quickly recognize, and it made him 
uncomfortable. 

"I suppose you saw my portraits of Mrs. Whalen and 
Miss Knox?" he asked, more to have something to join 
them in talk. 

"Oh, yes," she answered, leaning back in her chair. 
" We saw it. I didn't think it as good as your first picture." 

"Why?" 

"It was too theatrical. The jewels, and the French 
furniture and all. I don't like such things." 

"Didn't you think it well done?" 

"Oh, of course — wonderfully. John said he had 
never seen textures handled better. The dresses — and 
Miss Knox's hair. It was wonderful. Miss Knox — " 

She paused and fingered her dress. 

"Is she so pretty?" 

"Oh, beautiful. She glows and glows — like autumn. 
I am glad you thought I did her hair well. It is such 
miraculous hair. Her skin has gold in it. And her eyes 
— You've seen a wild rabbit startled by your foot just 
as he was about to dash across your path. You know 
the look in his eyes in that flash that he sees you? Her 
eyes are like that." 

Her voice was hard when she spoke again. "But such 
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a painting isn't worthy of you. It hasn't the idea that 
''Spirit" had. John said that it was one of the most 
remarkable works of art in our day." 

Instead of being said warmly and cheerfully, she spoke 
this praise in a sort of rebuke. Her lips were unattrac- 
tive when she spoke so, drawn in tightly at the comers 
and forming little wrinkled indentations. Puritans pass 
down mouths like this from generation to generation, until 
beauty is annihilated. Lips, they found, must be specially 
formed to pronounce continual abnegation and condem- 
nation. As they talked, Roger began to divine that she 
had some specific grievance against him. At last she told 
it. She changed her seat, choosing one with its back to 
the window, where her face would not be seen so plainly. 

"Mr. Betton," she began sharply. "I have something 
to tell you. It is a very unpleasant thing for me to have 
to tell you. I don't know how I can." 

"My dear Mrs. Crane," Roger assured her. "You can 
tell me anything you like. I am accustomed to your dis- 
approval," — and he smiled. 

"This does not concern my disapproval alone," she 
stated ominously. "It concerns the disapproval of all 
right-thinking people. A great sin has been done — and 
you are the sinner. You have wronged an innocent 

girl/' 

His thoughts immediately centered upon Marion Polk. 
He had knelt in shame to her ever since that day. 

"I discovered this thing by accident. I went to the 
Polks' house one day to take some washing. I happened 
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to talk to Marion's oldest sister. She told me what I 
know. Marion wanted to go west to live with her aunt, 
who lives in Chicago. They let her go. They are igno- 
rant people and don't write letters. They think she is 
still living there. The aunt has evidently been afraid 
to tell them." 

"Where is she, then?" But even before her reply 
he shivered, and could feel all his veins ice. "Tell 



me. 



"Marion Polk is dead. She died bearing a child." 

Only her voice, wavering in religious chastisement, 
could give this statement the terribleness that seemed to 
have a pointing finger dipped in blood. He could feel it 
at the back of his head, pressing, pressing, until all 
thought was touched and jangled; all memory, and 
sounded out of tune; from such tortuous pressure the 
skull must surely break and the brains come oozing out. 
He could feel it, pressing, pressing — He could only stare, 
and repeat dully: 

"Marion Polk. Marion Polk." 

There is a perverted fervor in Puritans, and it could 
almost be said that they enjoy the things they seem to 
condemn the most. There was a look of excitement in 
Dolly Crane's eyes, a sportsman's look when he sees 
performed the feats he enjoys the most. Sin was made 
to suffer. This was the power of Right. This was a 
spectacle to bring joy to a good woman's heart. And he 
did suffer. She caught his suffering to her with volup- 
tuous eagerness. 
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"She wrote a letter to you at the hospital," Dolly 
Crane went on. "She didn't write your address on it, 
so they tore it open to see if they could find it. They 
discovered that you were the father, and sent the letter 
to Marion's sister — Marion had told her everything." 

Out of this, Roger caught one word — "father." He 
repeated this, tr)dng to connect it with thought. 

" Father — father of what?" 

"Your child," DoUy Crane told him. "It is still 
living." 

Father of his child! That was the way this great 
destiny of Man was accomplished then! A delirious 
moment on a September day, a slow-witted girl's stunned 
3rielding, his memory of a thing hideous and shameful 

— and now — a child. They came as accidents then, 
unforeseen, unwanted, sown like weeds by indiscriminat- 
ing winds, and these winds were passion. He asked 
Dolly Crane a helpless question. 

"What am I to do?" 

Her sport was abating. Roger was beginning to reason. 
The moral was being lost. 

"Don't you realize what you've done?" she demanded 
tensely. 

"No, no, I don't. I can't realize. I never had an 
ugly thought for her. Why, if you knew what she meant 
to me. Then one day — I always think of it as a storm 

— lightning and thunder — and when it had passed I 
was tinhappy, and she had that look on her face — that 
look. She knew, I suppose. That was what she was 
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thinking of — I have wanted to see her. But it would 
have been so hard — for us both. No, I can't realize. 
I simply can't realize." 

"That is because you have no sense of right and wrong." 

"I have, I have. I see the wrong. Even if we had 
married and she had died like that, the wrong would be 
there. She never even understood. How hideous mar- 
riage would have been for her!" 

"There is only one way to make expiation," Dolly 
Crane said. "You must take care of your child." 

"But I have none. I won't claim that accident. It 
is a mistake. I want to forget it." 

"You can never do that," Dolly Crane said fatefully, 
and rose. She waited a moment, and then walked past 
him, with her head held high. But he was not thinking 
of her. He was unconscious of her leaving the room and 
closing the door. He could not know, of course, of her 
indignation and chagrin. She had hoped in that .moment 
gone by to mold him to her design, and to feel as her 
reward the sweet unguent of duty accomplished. He sat 
a long while, the Harper house buzzing about his heed- 
less ears. ^ If he had been a Regular he would have ac- 
cepted his rebuke and promised earnestly to obey the 
rules in the future, and gone his way; but Roger must 
think, prod himself to suffering consciousness of what had 
happened. For he was of that small band who feel that 
everything has its hidden and distinct truth, and since 
all things are different this truth is not on the surface 
and easily recognized, but must be searched for in the 
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depths, must be fearlessly pursued, and only in this pur- 
suit is there right — and beauty. 

That night Roger was awakened from his sleep, which 
had been gained only after long wakefulness, by Dolly 
Crane knocking at his door. He had heard, earlier in the 
night, the sounds of walking and had heard voices in 
Dolly Crane's room across the hall. He had called to 
ask if there was any trouble and had been told that Dolly, 
the baby, was feeling ill again but that she slept at last. 

"Come upstairs with me,*' Dolly Crane whispered. 
"I'm all alone." He put on his dressing gown and went 
into the hall. Dolly Crane stood waiting for him under 
the gas light, which was lowered. He could see even 
in the dim light that her face was haggard and pale. She 
was in her decorous negligee, and her two long braids 
hung down. 

I've been sitting up there alone," she told him. 
She's asleep now, but I'm so nervous." 

Her voice trailed ofif into an hysterical little cry. 

"Do you mind sitting with me a while? Eda's gone 
to bed. I have to have some one near me." 

They went up together to the child's room. The gas 
was burning low, with a piece of blue paper fastened to 
the shade to subdue the light. This gave a ghastly and 
hopeless look to the place. Roger followed Dolly Crane 
to the little bed. The child was lying with her hand on 
the chest which pained her, even in sleep. Her little 
brows were contracted in a frown and every now and 
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then her face puckered as if she were about to cry. Every 
breath was accomplished slowly and with a deep hollow 
sound. They stood motionless, scarcely daring to breathe 
lest they waken her. At last they drew cautiously away 
and found chairs. They sat stiff and watchful. Several 
times the child coughed. They listened and went on 
waiting. Once she called out in a frightening dream, and 
they bent forward, ready, but made no sound. In their 
silence Roger understood what a precious thing a child is. 

There came sharp little scream. 

"Mother!'* 

Dolly Crane sprung to the bed and knelt down and 
hovered over the child, her two long braids folding over 
its body. But it had passed, the pain and dream of pain, 
and after a struggling kick, the child lay quiet again. 
Dolly Crane watched there until she could bend no 
longer, and then stealthily crept back to her chair again. 
Roger saw her hands fly to her face. 

"You don't know what it is," she cried out tremu- 
lously. "I see Death; it's right here. I ache from fight- 
ing it. I ache all over — every part of me goes into her 
to help — to help. I've died a thousand times with her. 
Why must little children suffer so?" 

Then Roger heard a woman cry for the first time in 
his life. Long, shivering sighs that she never let break 
through her lips, that rose and fell with her breath, 
stifled in a little moan. He put his'arm about her shoulders 
and stroked her head. Her arms shot up and reached for 
him and clung to him; the sobs broke forth now uncon- 
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trolled, and as she clung he could feel their long shudder- 
mgs. He allowed her to dram him of sympathy, stroking 
her and whispering comfort, his own tears falling. At 
last she grew calmer and nestled comfortably in his 
arms, weeping softly. 

"I had to have you come to-night," she whispered. 
''I needed you. I never was strong. I used to lean on 
my husband for sympathy. Lately it's been you — it's 
been the thought of you that has helped me in every- 
thmg." 

He knew now at last what had been taking place in 
her, the real cause of her deep personal interest in him, 
her lecturings and disapproval. She had been tenaciously 
holding to one idea of him. She had chosen him for her 
own. She must have some one between herself and the 
world, between herself and life, and Roger must be that 
one. He knew the meaning of her clinging arms now, her 
nestling, and her tears. He slowly released her, and she 
drew away to her own chair, but reached out for his hand 
which she held for strength. And so they watched again. 
It had been a very warm night with heavy air pressure, 
but toward dawn this lifted, and a fine rain came, and 
with it a fresh breeze. The child seemed to breathe more 
easily now. She turned on one side and lay on her out- 
stretched arm, a look of peace smoothing her troubled 
little features. 

Dolly Crane tiptoed to the bed and knelt down. She 
felt the child's forehead and pressed back the damp 
hair from it. She lifted the cover which had been pushed 
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down and gently folded it about the child's shoulder. 
Then she went softly to the door. 

"She'll sleep now," she told Roger. "It has passed." 

In the hall before the door she caught his hand. "I'm 
happy now," she whispered. "I think you love me. I 
love you." 

"I do love you," Roger told her gently. 

She looked up at him earnestly. " Will you ask me now, 
Roger?" she questioned fervently. "Before I go to my 
room? I want to tell you that I want to be your wife." 



CHAPTER XVII 

ROGER allowed Dolly Crane her happiness during 
the next few days. His evasions of asking the ques- 
tion she desired of him she excused in many ways, but 
she was always leading him to the point where its asking 
would be pertinent. He had never known her so light, 
so full of variety. She was dangerously near being 
coquettish. 

The crisis of the child's illness was reached that night 
when Roger and Dolly Crane watched over her, and she 
became well in the manner of most children whose rapid 
return to normal health is almost an impudent flaunt in 
the face of the loving and anxious ones that have watched 
over them. From taking an interest in her food it was a 
short, gay step to an interest in her toys and the gifts 
which were sent to her; and from these interests it was 
nothing to want to jump from bed and romp out of doors 
as if nothing had ever threatened her pleasant little life. 

When the child was at last out of bed and downstairs, 
Roger knew that Dolly Crane's greatest need of him was 
over, and that he must tell her the truth. That night, by 
way of preparation, he told them he was leaving, and 
the questioning in Dolly Crane's glance showed him how 
difficult it wfis going to be. It was a shock to him, too. 
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to have Harper come to him and stammer out some kind 
of congratulation. 

"Eda and I have wanted it all along," he said. "It's 
great. You need to settle down and Dolly's just the 
wife for you. She's not much of a society woman, and 
she's not fancy or modern in her ideas. She's a high- 
principled, religious woman and a wonderful mother. 
She'll make you a wonderful wife." 

"I don't understand," Roger said, dreading what was 
to follow. 

"About you and Dolly. Don't be so innocent. She 
told us both last night. She's as happy as a girl of six- 
teen." 

And now all three of these good, dear people were to 
be hurt and humiliated. 

"It's a mistake," Roger said, looking away from 
Harper. "I have never asked Mrs. Crane to marry me. 
We are not suited to each other. I have never intended 
to marry her." 

Harper looked savage for a moment. The Regular 
has herd instincts in such matters. "You don't mean 
that I've had a scoundrel in my house," he blared out. 
"I've known all along that you were different, Roger, 
but I never believed — I trusted you. I always trusted 
you. I trusted what I thought was your nobility. Am 
I wrong? Was I wrong? Answer me." 

Roger's answer was very calm — it was weighted with 
his sadness. 

"I love Dolly Crane as you do," he said. "I wish 
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everything well for her. If it were another man, and she 
was happy, I would be glad, for all of you. But a marriage 
between us would be an injustice to her. I don't love her 
— not in that way. I can't explain — " 

" But you have allowed her to think — You have made 
her love you — and in that way." Harper, in a passion, 
went to the door and called Mrs. Harper and Dolly Crane. 
They came, wondering, and alarmed by the bellow in 
his voice. 

i' "Did Roger Betton ask you to marry him?" he ques- 
tioned Dolly Crane sternly, his face quivering. 

Dolly Crane looked in amazement, first at her brother 
and then at Roger. Roger's face alarmed her. 

"Why, no," she said breathlessly. 

"But, Dolly, you told us — " Mrs. Crane began. 

"He practically asked me," she said in embarrassment. 
"What is all this about?" 

"Did you indicate to my sister in any way that you 
would marry her?" Harper persisted. 

Roger went to Dolly Crane's side and lowered his voice 
so that only she might hear. 

"I love you," he said. "I don't want to hurt you. 
Can't you be sensible? Can't you see the truth?" 

"What is the truth?" she asked tremulously. 

"That I can't marry you — that I canH marry you." 

"You mean on account of what I told you the other 
day — about Marion Polk, I mean?" And her voice 
lightened with hope. 

"N0| not that. I don't want to marry, Dolly Crane. 
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I have never wanted to — any one. Is that plain to 
you? I have never allowed you to believe that I wanted 
you to be my wife, have I? We have been good friends. 
I can't understand. You got the idea somehow. You've 
led yourself into thinking of it. Should I be heroic now, 
and ridiculous, and out of chivalry commit what would 
surely be a terrible mistake which would make us both 
suffer, you even more than I?" 

"But that night — that night—" Those terrible 
tears again! Mrs. Harper came to them and put her 
arms protectingly about Mrs. Crane and tried to soothe 
her. Harper drew near, his warm brown eyes filled with 
Ught. 

"He put his arm aiound me that night," Dolly Crane 
said in her tear-strangled voice. "He was so kind, so 
good, I thought — I wanted to think — " 

"You put your arms around her," Harper burst out 
vehemently. "You kissed her, too, I suppose? You 
made love to her? I've watched you lately. You've 
given her every reason to believe — any woman would — 
you've deceived her." 

"And Marion Polk," Mrs. Crane reminded in a voice 
hushed with indignation. "Think of Marion Polk." 

Roger sought Dolly Crane's eyes. "I told them," 
she confessed. "I tell them everything." 

"I was ready to forgive you everything," Harper said, 
facing him, now purposeful with accusation. "But now 
I see you as you are. You are an unbeliever and nothing 
is sacred to you. I am soirry for our friendship. I am 
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sorry that I ever loved. you. I am ashamed of myself for 
making you my friend. I never want to see you again 
after you leave my house.'* 

"John! Think!" It was Dolly Crane's tearful warn- 
ing. She raised her head as Roger was about to go, and 
her eyes had the old pleading and questioning. Roger 
hesitated a moment and then opened the door. The 
three had drawn together in a little group of emotion; 
and Harper's eyes, adder-like, followed him in hate as 
he went from the room. 

He could have waited to explain. But what was there 
to explain? At the bottom of it all were the two antago- 
nistic attitudes toward life. All Roger's actions must 
spring from the one, all their actions must spring from 
the other; and when there came a clash it must be from 
these foundation points which could not be uprooted. 



CHAPTER XVIII 

THE withdrawal of Harper's influence flung him back, 
without his willing, upon another influence, en- 
tirely opposed — Knox Whalen's. He was persistent in 
his seeking Roger, and Roger, out of foolish ideas of 
loyalty to Mildred, allowed himself to be captured for 
numerous "gay" parties that kept him up late and ruined 
his digestion. Knox Whalen took his pleasures seriously, 
like a good American. The opening of a new restaurant 
was a highly important event to him and he considered 
himself unfortunate if anything prevented him from miss- 
ing such an occasion of profound interest. He came to 
Roger one day all atingle with enthusiasm. 

"They've opened a new inn up on the Boston road," 
he burst forth with his valuable information. "To-night 
will be the first Saturday night. IVe gotten up a crowd. 
We'll get there before anybody else. Come on, go. Every- 
body will be there." 

He was so childishly expectant that Roger laughed. 

"I hate to drink, you know that," Roger reminded 
him. "It takes very little to go to my head, and then 
when I refuse more you get angry with me. IVe half 
promised Miss Knox to go to one of her little dances." 

"Well, she isn't going. Clara discovered there were 
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objectionable elements invited. You know how strict 
she is with Mildred. What do you want to go to these 
kid parties for? Mary Hill's coming. You liked her." 

In his nervous haste — he was always in a hurry — 
he fell to examining the pictures in Roger's studio. There 
was one which interested him. He took it up to look at 
it more closely. It was a feminine figure en deshabille^ — 
what Roger was fond of calling "an undressed nude." 

"Say, that's great," he exclaimed delightedly, and 
chuckling. "A little dear! You're improving, Betton. 
I'm going to buy that. Is it sold?" 

"No. Take it along if you like. It isn't one of mine." 

Roger finally consented to go to discover the new inn. 
There were two cars of Whalen's friends, including, of 
course, "The Duchess." There was also Mary Hill. 
She had two rings now. She showed them to Roger; 
large diamond affairs, they were, which extended to her 
knuckles. These rings were scalps — she intended to 
have a great many more. She interested him, and was 
proudly conscious of the fact. Mary Hill knew that he 
was capable of analyzing her, and the fact that he cared 
to do so added to her own sense of importance. She 
knew that he valued her beauty almost as much as she 
herself did. The ordinary man would make selfish 
speculations as to its possible worth to him, but Roger 
could appreciate it as a perfect accomplishment to be 
enjoyed as coolly as a painting in a frame. 

The particular sport on such expeditions was called by 
them "cocktail golf." This meant a stop at every road 
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house in their path and at least a drink in each one. 
Roger found that the party improved after several of 
these stops had been made. These people were never 
really gay until they were hilarious, and when they 
weren't hilarious they were extremely dull and uninter- 
esting. One by one the old jokes came gurgling out. 
Reserve and distrust were thawed away. Those that 
had been strangers a few hours ago began addressing 
each other by first names. There was always some one 
that thought he or she possessed a fine voice and this 
one would sing popular songs, and those that could 
would hum somewhere behind the tune. Later on quar- 
reling was sure to occur, and perhaps a partnership known 
to all would be abruptly severed. Both would drink 
more than they could stand and the man would probably 
flirt with some one else; the woman would try but fail; 
somewhere on the trip she would weep and tell her whole 
history to anyone who would listen. Roger had become 
more or less accustomed to this sort of thing on previous 
trips with Whalen and his friends. He contrasted them 
with tours he had taken with Mrs. Whalen. This was 
certainly less dull. 

Mary Hill, who had not had time to grow fat, or 
wrinkled, or shrill, was superior to the other women for 
these reasons, and was so secure in her youth and su- 
preme beauty that she held for the others a fine contempt. 
She drank less than the others because she was in need 
of less stimulus. Each stop was a triumph for her and 
full of excitement. She would enter the crowded smoky 
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rooms (after having smoothed her hair and powdered 
her nose) eagerly, posing herself prettily, and her quick 
eyes would drink in the change from mild curiosity 
caused by the others in the party, to the start of amaze- 
ment and surprise when her beauty was discovered. At 
the table she sat in a trance taking in at every pore the 
curious and admiring gaze which was always directed to 
her. She never said anything interesting, she had a slow 
sense of humor, although she could applaud a coarse 
joke, but she smiled often, in order to exhibit her flaw- 
less teeth and cast many soft, provocative glances about 
her own group, for the benefit of others near by. Her 
beauty seemed to surround her and nourish her like a 
great happiness. 

At four o'clock in the morning "The Duchess" an- 
noyed every one by feeling ill — she had an inordinate 
appetite for lobster d la diable. They decided to take 
her to an inn where she might spend what was left of 
the night. Every one but "The Duchess" was, by this 
time, demonstrative with good spirits. There were many 
other cars on the road and these were passed with shouts 
and shrieks and inane greetings. The chauffeur in 
Whalen's car had indulged in as many high balls as his 
employer and drove the car at a wild speed, turning sharp 
and hazardous comers, which added to the general fun, 
as every one was put out of balance. Once or twice the 
breath was taken away from those behind him by the 
man's escape from some passing car; he would receive 
a shouted warning and then rush on as before. Once 
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as they were passing through a small town two shots 
were fired at them by the constable, but this was simply 
amusing and thrilling and they tore ahead faster than 
ever, spurred on by the excitement of pursuit. 

It happened finally. Alcohol made it a slight matter 
— like anesthetic before an operation. Even while he 
lay on the road, his arm pinned under the wreckage of 
his most cherished car, Whalen slept peacefully — and 
snored. In the unflattering light of dawn they were a 
disorderly mess, scattered about on the road. Both cars 
had been involved in the collision, and all the gay people 
unceremoniously thrown upon the ground, where they 
lay stunned. Roger had jumped. He had landed in a 
ditch and when he tried to rise, his leg crumpled under 
him. The others began to realize what had happened. 
He could hear their groaning and moaning and swearing. 
He lost consciousness, and when he regained his senses 
he found himself in another automobile, feeling ill. 
Order had come. There were men asking questions and 
men trying to answer, and a crowd of automobiles with 
people watching stupidly. "The Duchess" had hys- 
terics; she considered herself entitled to this, since she 
was uninjured. He caught sight of a doctor in a white 
coat — his interested, almost eager, face. Then his 
automobile started and backed away from the scene. 
The last thing he saw was Whalen taking a great many 
bills from his pocket. Whalen was always needing the 
power of his money. Roger's leg began to pain. He 
had never known pain before in his life. He must analyze 
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it. Here was the undiscovered. But he had a sense of 
guilt. 

"I am broken now," he kept saying to himself. "I'm 
not myself. I'm broken." 

An injustice had been done. Every nerve was aquiver 
with indignation. 

"How dare you upset us so? You've spoiled our rou- 
tine. Everything is going wrong here." 

He could not control his mind away from these physi- 
cal declarations. He wanted to cry out, to crush some- 
thing, to throw some object fiercely to the ground, some 
object that would crash or explode. How valuable this 
leg became! His whole being centered in this leg. His 
heart seemed to beat in it. He kept growing weaker but 
the demand of this leg grew stronger. He began to feel 
sorry for himself and this leg. One thing he determined 
upon. He would make no sound. Whatever happened 
he would keep his teeth together. That was his victory 
over this injustice. Dimly, seemingly from far off, he 
heard a voice; when he became aware of it he knew that 
he had been hearing it for some time. 

"He took stitches — stitches in my face! ^* 

It was Mary Hill. 



CHAPTER XIX 

IN spite of efforts to avert it, the newspapers had 
accounts of the accident and even pictures of some 
of the injured. The names of the women were not omitted, 
and nearly all of the men found themselves in awkward 
positions. Roger's name, too, and an account of his work, 
was printed. 

Mrs. Whalen had known of "The Duchess" for a 
number of years, although Whalen was ignorant of this. 
She considered this woman inevitable, like her husband's 
bad taste in art. She was above wondering what people 
would say. She did not feel herself humiliated or dis- 
graced. She had a disdainful indifference to such things; 
they were like bad odors to her, decidedly unpleasant, 
but nothing to affect her vitally. Whalen, however, 
greatly prized the opinion of his upper world, although 
his efforts to keep it were not as thorough as they might 
have been, and was angry and shamed and highly re- 
morseful. He would have preferred, to her tolerant 
excuse of him, Mrs. Whalen's "making a scene," forcing 
him to explode his attachment with "The Duchess," 
and affording him the pleasure of feeling himself a martyr 
to respectability. This was after his arm grew better. 

Roger's leg had received a bad fracture and he lay ill 
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for weeks. He had wired Elizabeth to come to him, 
never reasoning, needing her as a child needs its mother. 
He had received a reply that she was unable to come. 
He had worried to know why. Josephine would not 
allow him to have a nurse and took him in charge with 
such evident pleasure that he was unable to deny her 
the satis&urtion of taking care of him. She had the 
impersonal presence of the true nurse, respecting him 
like a black slave, tireless, jealous of his friends, fussy 
and overcareful, like a cat mother. She tried many of 
her own secret remedies on him, from powerful toddies 
to mysterious herbs and oils, which she brought forth 
with thaumaturgic unexpectedness. He allowed her to 
use them all, since most of them were agreeable, and in 
spite of his modem young doctor, who declared that they 
would set him back, if they did no worse. She crooned 
over him at night and prayed for his recovery in a dole- 
ful, savage chant that made him most uncomfortable. 
One day, however, when she tried to tie a therapeutic 
red ribbon about his head (for head ache) he demurred 
and made her quite miserable. She compromised — and 
tied it on while he slept. 

It was this day that Mildred Knox chose to call. 
Josephine told her that Roger was asleep, and reluc- 
tantly allowed her to enter the apartment, forbidding her 
to go into the room where he was until he should awake 
of his own accord. She left for the kitchen with a sus- 
picious backward look at Mildred. 

Mildred looked very charming in a new spring costume. 
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It was more fashionable, more grown-up than any she 
had been allowed to wear, and she felt more of a woman 
than ever before. No one knew that she had come to 
Roger's studio. She was doing an unconventional, al- 
most a wicked thing. Her heart was beating abnormally, 
and she fell again into the bad habit she had promised 
Roger she would try to overcome — she bit her nails. 
There was a long mirror in the studio and she walked by 
it several times, trying to get courage from her reflection 
there. She thought of the many beautiful women it 
must have held in its depths. She was afraid she would 
not measure up to their high standard. She was too 
brown, she thought, too boyish. She had often thought 
of these women who must be a part of Roger's daily life, 
the free, sophisticated women who came and had tea 
with him, whom he admired, and to whom he probably 
made love. She thought she discovered two of these 
women on the walls of the studio — the only paintings 
hung, which seemed odd to her, since she had always 
fancied that an artist's studio must naturally have its 
walls crowded with pictures. The first she examined was 
a mere study, a small canvas evidently done in the haste 
of a fleeting mood. The woman's red hair colored the 
portrait, making rosy the shadows on her white face. 
Calm and controlled her face was, a strange subtle smile 
hovering over the lips and cheek muscles. The work 
was unfinished, a reverential withdrawal from intimacies 
too sacred. It was Elizabeth. The other was a much 
larger canvas, a long panel. It was one of Roger's mem- 
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ory portraits of Zeta. Mildred saw that this woman was 
younger. Her hair, too, was red. She was tall and thin 
and round shouldered. Her green silk gown fell over a 
body exquisitely porportioned. The hands had been 
painted carefully, almost too carefully; it was as if Roger 
had been, unable to leave his memoiy of these hands. 
Mildred noticed them before the face. The head was 
thrown back, showing the long full neck with its out- 
standing cords. Mildred stood for some time stud3dng 
the face, the slanted cold eyes, and the unusual curved 
upper lip. She wished now that she had obeyed her 
warning self and had stayed away. She felt that this 
cold face was smiling at her in amusement. She fidgetted 
about, handling nervously Roger's collections of curios, 
picking up drawings, opening large books that contained 
loose etchings and Japanese prints. At last her habit 
of having her own way won over all scruples and she 
opened the forbidden door, assuming an expression of 
ease and self-assurance, although she felt very small and 
afraid. She had brought him magazines, a box of luxuri- 
ous cigarettes (because of a purple satin box) and one 
brilliant orchid. She had meant to lay these things in 
his hands, mumble a few polite words, and watch his 
pleasure. She had come to him out of generosity. Her 
idol was ill — she must show her friendship. She had 
had no idea of examining his studio or encountering 
ghosts of red-haired women there. But now the sight of 
his weary face, almost blue white under the band of red 
ribbon, and the outline of his long body under the light 
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blanket, clawed away the shield of innocence that had 
enwrapped her, and, in a moment of swift maturity, she 
realized what he meant to her. With a little cry she 
sprang to him; it was at his feet she flung herself, and 
on the robe that covered his legs she pressed her vehe- 
ment, inexperienced kisses. Roger awakened, wondering. 
It was natural for him to reach for her hand and give it 
a comrade's shake. Mildred drew away before he had 
had time to realize, and found the magazines and ciga- 
rette box and orchid on the floor where ^c had dropped 
them, and in confusion thrust them into his hands. The 
rich color which always showed in her cheeks was inten- 
sified now, and her lips were trembling. With many little 
nervous flutterings she managed to accomplish the speech 
she had learned was appropriate at sickbeds. Was he 
better? Did he eat? She hoped he would like the maga- 
zines. She felt very sorry. All the while she was in tor- 
ments of embarrassment and whirling emotion. Roger 
was too weary to notice all this. He was glad to see 
her and grateful to her for coming. He didn't seem 
at all surprised that she had come nor did he seem 
to think that she had done anything particularly 
wicked. 

What have you been doing, Mildred?" he asked. 

Oh, loads of things. Mother's been taking me shop- 
ping. You never saw such gorgeous clothes in your life. 
Don't you like this? It's brand new. Came from Paris. 
Don't I look grown up?" She rose, trembling, for him 
to examine her gown. 
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"You're very chic. Even Uncle Knox would approve 
of you." Her frown appeared. 

"Oh, Uncle Knox. I'm afraid he won't be seen around 
our house very much now," she said, with a knowing 
little air. "The accident, you know." 

"Oh, yes. I really haven't looked at the newspapers. 
They've all been telling me, of course. Was it very bad? " 

"Terrible. Mother was distracted. She's not very 
crazy about you either, now. One paper said you were 
engaged to that creature — what's her name? Hill 
something?" 

"Mary Hill?" 

"Yes." 

"What did they say about Mary HiU?" 

"The paper? They said she was an actress or some- 
thing, who lived at a hotel on Broadway. Eric says it's 
a horrible place, and I suppose it is. They said she was 
the most beautiful girl in New York." 

"She is, Mildred. I wish you could see her. She'd 
stagger you. It's a miracle, her face." 

"It was, you mean," she hastened to tell him, and it 
seemed to give her malicious pleasure. 

"Was! Oh, yes — The poor little girl. Mildred, did 
they say that she would never — it would never be 
better? " 

"I read the other day that she had tried to kill herself 
when she saw what had happened to her face. I don't 
blame her. Imagine!" 

Roger closed his eyes and put his hand to his forehead. 
Mildred watched him jealously. 
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"I suppose you're very sorry," she questioned tenta- 
tively. 

"I wish it had been my own face, rather. I was proud 
of her beauty. I was so glad of it." 

"You must have loved her terribly then," Mildred 
couldn't prevent herself from saying. 

"I didn't love her at all. What has that to do with 
it? That is ridiculous." He went on thinking of Mary 
Hill. 

"She has nothing now," he said. "It was her only 
pleasure, — her only talent. It was certainly her only 
beauty. There is nothing in her mind to console her. 
I hate the thing. It is your uncle's fault. He let the 
chauffeur — " 

His voice died. "I'm so tired," he told her presently. 
"I caught cold, too. I've been stupidly sick. But you 
go on — chatter to me." 

Mildred knew how to chatter very well. 

"Well, Uncle Knox is taboo in our house, anyway," 
she went on quickly, only glancing at his closed eyes. 
"If you wadt to rouse mother, just mention that motor 
accident — ' that shocking spill,' as she calls it. Just 
as I was coming out, too. I'm coming out this summer, 
did you know it? We're going to be up in Bar Harbor. 
I suppose I'll have a better time then. I won't be such 
a baby. I've had such a tame time of it. It would have 
been even more dull if I'd always obeyed the rules and 
never done anything I wasn't supposed to. For instance, 
my being here to-day, if mother knew! I don't see any 
harm in my being here, do you?" 
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He stirred and then said absently: ''No. None at 
all. It was very sweet of you to come." 

It seemed to her as if some other woman, some older 
woman who was remotely akin to her, had rushed into 
the room awhile ago and had kissed this man in that 
terrible way. She kept talking quickly, following one 
sentence up with another, not allowing herself to pause 
and remember, but back of all that she said she could 
feel herself desiring to know again what she had known 
in that one strange moment. 

''Mother's planning no end of festivities. I suppose 
theyTl be awfully stupid — but I'm to have some won- 
derful clothes. Mother's made me wear the same suit 
two and three winters. Thinks it good for my soul. 
But now she's completely turned around, and wants me 
to have my hair done differently and my clothes lower 
in the neck, and she's spent an awful lot of money trying 
to make me look smart. I can see what's going to happen. 
That English lord will come along and I will be married 
at the end of the season. If I'm not, mother will have 
the disappointment of her life." 

He opened his eyes. "She'd really marry you to an 
EngUsh lord?" 

"She'd marry me to the English butler, I think, if he 
were a bit younger and not married already." 

"But Mildred, you're such a wild little thing. You'd 
suffer so married to some one who didn't understand you. 
You need a mate — not a husband." 

This shocked the girl she had been brought up to be; 
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it thrilled the woman she had discovered a short while 
ago in this room. She felt herself growing nervous again, 
and knew herself to be blushing. She thought he must 
see so easily what had been passing through her, her 
jealousy of Mary Hill, her jealousy of those other two 
in the studio, her anxiety over him, her fear of him, and 
above all this new emotion of which she was so ashamed. 

But the doctor had dressed Roger's leg that day; it 
was sore and* made him uncomfortable. Besides, Jose- 
phine had given him one of her magic potions to make 
him sleep. Mildred chattered on until at last she saw 
that he actually slept. Then her embarrassment in- 
creased. She felt it a crime to look at him, yet her whole 
being was drawn to him. At last she rose. She was 
hoping that he would awaken and shake her hand good- 
by the way they had shaken after so many friendly days 
together. She stood a moment by him, then resolutely 
brought herself to look on his face. The beauty in it 
awed her. She bent down to him, hovering uncertain, 
then her hands clasped his head and smoothed back the 
hair, and she pressed her lips against his forehead a 
moment. 

"My dear, my dear," she whispered. She fled from 
the room and out to the elevator. It had been the most 
exquisite moment of her life. 

Roger's will-to-be had diminished again. Convalescence 
found him lethargic and indifferent. When he first went 
on the streets again and found himself facing the com-* 
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monplaceness of everyday life he was struck again with 
the futility of it. 

A little girl laughed on the curb-stone and he felt 
ashamed of himself for this thought. He was going 
to see Mary Hill. All the while when he lay ill he had 
been thinking of her. From her there had come an in- 
sistent calling. He had dreamed of her. He found her 
address through "The Duchess." He went to her hotel 
and was told to go to her rooms. There was a sitting- 
room, and Mary Hill's voice from behind a door told 
him to "make himself at home" there. This was im- 
possible for him to do. It was a red plush heaven, this 
room, with tall gilt horns of plenty spilling red cotton 
American Beauties in all four comers. On the table in 
the center was a Bible, which belonged to the hotel, 
and a New York Telephone book. Plainly, Mary Hill 
did not read. It seemed a dismally expensive sort of 
place to Roger, expressing Mary Hill's dismally expen- 
sive prostitution. He sat waiting for her near the window 
watching the march of the worms in their derby hats. 
She came at last. He had known that she would wear a 
thick veil, and would hold her hands to it in that way as 
if to protect herself from his gaze. 

"Why, how do you do, Mary HiU?" 

"You're the first person I've seen, Mr. Betton," she 
said. "I was awfully surprised when they phoned your 
name up. What made you come? Didn't you hear — ?*' 

"How are you, Mary HiU?" 

"I'm all right," she told him in a hard voice. "How's 
your leg?" 
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"I came to see if there was anything I could do, Mary 
Hill. You've been on my mind all the time. You've 
been anno)ring me. I couldn't stop thinking of you." 

She started to walk about. Her movements were 
quick and nervous. Finally she paused at the window 
which gave a long view up Broadway. 

"I'm done for," she said at last in a squeezed voice. 
** There's nothing for me now — but — " 

She brought her locked hands rigidly up before her 
until they rested on the top of her head, then her whole 
body crumpled inward and down, seeming to shrivel and 
break with her long, gasping sigh. It was the sign of 
long suffering — one who has wept until tears are dry 
at their source, who has moaned until the body aches, 
who has spent the only consolation of grief and who now 
has only a dry desperation. 

"Tell me." 

"There's nothing to tell," her hollow voice answered. 
"I'm a sight." She laughed. "'The Duchess' looks 
like the Venus de Milo alongside of me. It's all red in 
kind of veins, and that wouldn't be so bad, but it's been 
pulled down all on one side. It looks like one of those 
rubber faces we used to play with when we were kids. 
My face! Oh, why didn't they let me die?" she burst 
out, walking away again. "Why didn't they let me die? 
Whose business was it, anyway, but mine?" 

Roger realized the value of what she had lost. Even 
his own interest in her was lessened now that there was 
not that exquisite face to look upon. What was she 
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now? Her mind was cheap and unlovely. Even her 
body was meaningless now, without the face to give it 
motive. He endeavored to mould a future for her. She 
was not the sort of woman to become a saint when her 
ability for all other life was gone. She could not become 
useful in any practical way. Her one ability had been 
to be beautiful, and all her forces had centered upon this 
one thing. Then he happened, by chance, to think of 
the harp lessons she had spoken of to him. 

"What about the harp?" he asked suddenly. 

"The harp? What are you talking about?" 

"You remember. You said you wanted to take lessons 
on the harp." 

"Oh," she sighed impatiently, "don't talk about such 
things. I want to die. I can play the harp in Heaven." 

This cheap little joke made her laugh coarsely. She 
was really an unattractive creature walking up and 
down, slapping her sides with her fists, and every now 
and then throwing back her head with a vehement move- 
ment. Roger found her distasteful — and pitiful. 

"She hasn't even reading," he thought. 

"I mean it seriously," he went on, without watching 
her. "Why don't you take the harp lessons? You've 
always wanted to. You could earn money, perhaps, and 
it would keep your mind occupied." 

"And who's to pay for the lessons? And who's to pay 
for me while I'm learning?" 

" Why, I don't know. How have you lived here before? 
Who pays for this place, for instance?" 
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"No one," she said bitterly. 

"But—" 

"I haven't seen him since the accident. His wife, I 
suppose — He always was mean, anyway. He knows 
what's happened to me and now he don't care. That's 
another thing — I'm three weeks behind in my bill here. 
God knows where the money's coming from, I don't. 
I guess I'm not likely to attract anybody now." 

Roger knew now why he had had Mary Hill so long on 
his mind. 

"Why, I will pay for all that," he told her casually. 
"That is what I came for." 

Mary Hill was bewildered into silence, then she came 
over to his chair. "Why are you doing this?'' she in- 
quired suspiciously. 

"Why, because I want to. I — I simply want to, 
that's all. To get you out of my mind. I've heard you 
crying — every night." 

"I never did understand you," she said, drawing away. 
"You are beyond me." 

"I want you to work," he said, feeling very much like 
Harper. "I want you to take an interest in life. Love 
it again. It is bad to see you hating life. I know what 
that is." 

"If it had only been *The Duchess,'" she broke forth, 
always absorbed in her trouble. "Her ugly old face 
wouldn't have made any difference. It might have im- 
proved it. Why did it have to be me? Why did it have 
to be me?'' 
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"I have asked 'whys* too," Roger told her gently. 
"They have never been answered. Once — yes. It 
was love. Your answer is — work." 

He straightened his cane and placed it where it would 
enable him to rise. He rose with an effort, and limped to 
the door. 

"You must send me a note, Mary Hill," he said, "and 
tell me how much money you need and I will send you 
a check right away. Then you must move out of here 
to some place not so expensive. You could play the harp 
much better without so much red plush around. I will 
see that you get money as often as you need it." 

Beginning with her father, Mary Hill had always been 
provided for by some man; it seemed natural that they 
should have money and that she should be allowed to 
spend it. But to have Roger Betton come now and offer 
to take care of her in this cool, impersonal way made 
her feel a bit degraded. She had a certain pride. She 
looked about regretfully at the red plush heaven. She 
wished that the contract begun were more regular, a 
give and take on both sides, a complete understanding, 
and she could demand her right to stay in this setting 
where she belonged. 

"Thank you," she told Roger. She was scarcely less 
unhappy than when he had come. 

Waiting for the elevator downstairs Roger encoun- 
tered "The Duchess," scintillating and scented and 
carrying an enormous bunch of roses she had bought on 
a street comer. Marked-down roses for Mary Hilll 
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"I thought I'd try to cheer her up," she told Roger. 
"Poor girl, she did have rotten luck, didn't she? I'd 
help her out, but I'm not any too well fixed myself. You 
never know in this world — We all have to struggle to 
live." 

In the light of day "The Duchess" had purple lights 
about her face, and what hideous marks about her eyes 
and mouth! Roger agreed with Mary Hill — it should 
have been "The Duchess's" face. 



CHAPTER XX 

MILDRED KNOX did another unconventional thing. 
She sent word out to The Towers, which had been 
closed for the winter, that she would spend the day there 
and asked Roger to take lunch with her there. For 
nights she planned this bold undertaking, accepting and 
dismissing it, until at last it was so developed in her 
mind that she was unable to deny it. She had almost 
hoped that Roger would refuse, but he accepted gladly. 
The day she had chosen happened to be a cold and sunlit 
April day. It had come to seem an essential to their 
friendship, Roger thought, this sun and wind and thought- 
less enjoyment. Mildred had been given a car on her 
eighteenth birthday and she drove them out in it her- 
self. This day meant so much to her, she had looked for- 
ward to it for so long, that her manner seemed cold and 
reserved, as if all the warmth of the adventure had been 
absorbed in too much anticipation. She seemed unu- 
sually boyish — young. 

They passed the station and the Whalen home, and 
finally entered the granite gates of the Knox place. The 
brilliant sunlight clothed the ground, and cheered the 
barren trees, and a chain of evergreens made a neces- 
sary note of green about the stone terrace of the house. 
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Mildred was being a wicked, disobedient child, and 
she felt like one. In her mother's baronial hall she hesi- 
tatingly took off her mannish motor coat and tried to 
appear at ease. One of the house men was there to serve 
her, and in his eyes she saw a look of disapproval. The 
house was damp and oppressively still. 

"Let's have a fire," she said to Roger half-heartedly. 

"I have built one," the servant said. "Up in your 
mother's sitting-room." 

"I suppose we may as well go up right away," she said 
with a little sigh. She particularly disliked this room. 

It was a hideous place bom of Mrs. Knox's ideas of 
French voluptuousness — the most English room in the 
house. It had white bear rugs on the floor, because Mrs. 
ELnox had once seen a picture of a charming little French 
creature lying on a white rug, her pink skin very en- 
chantingly brought in contrast with the white fur of the 
rug. (Mrs. Knox's emulation of this picture, it may be 
imagined, was limited to the buying of the rugs.) There 
were gilt and enamelled chairs and sofas that Mrs. Knox 
had been led to believe were proud survivors of the times 
of Louis XVI but that had all been made in America. 
There were cabinets with Dresden figures and jewelled 
crosses and numerous things that had floated into this 
room by right, having been rejected by the rest of the 
house. 

"Mother's sitting-room," Mildred said at the door. 
"He's taken the covers, off. Isn't it a ghastly place? 
Mother said she must have one 'feminine' room in the 
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house. She had Eric buy the French prints. The verses 
on them are shocking, he says, but my French is too bad. 
Well, there's a fire, anyway." 

Roger found himself seated on a gilt sofa staring into 
a signed photograph of Queen Victoria, one of Mrs. 
Knox's treasures. Mildred had asked Roger to come 
here with a fixed idea in her mind. She felt that she 
must speak of this subject at once or that she would lose 
all courage to do so. It was difficult. She was afraid of 
Roger's displeasure — he might even hate her. She 
wanted Roger to marry her, and the wish had almost 
grown into a mission. The realization of her love for 
him in that swift moment when she had gone to see him, 
had done much to develop her; she knew that she must 
marry and she knew that she wanted Roger more than 
any other man she had ever seen. Her ideal of a hus- 
band was The Best Friend — married life a jolly com- 
panionship. It seemed impossible, as she thought it over, 
that she and Roger shouldn't agree to belong to each 
other and live together in a great house and have their 
names together on visiting cards. It was all so simple, 
so nice and good, and after all — Life was kind. But she 
knew, instinctively, that her maneuvers to bring this 
simple thing about must be intricate and subtle. 

"I've met the English lord, already," she said, sitting 
opposite him. 

"At a party. Mother's crazy about him, and has in- 
vited him to dinner." 

"And you — are you crazy about him too?" She 
amiled archly. 
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"Do you think I would be?" she questioned, her glance 
and tone mvitmg him to read a great many things. 

"How should I know? You're very young." 

"Does that mean I'm very stupid?" 

"Not at all. But you are apt to be impressionable." 

"I am. Besides, I have to marry some one." 

"I don't see why." 

"I do. I can't be an old maid. You have to be very 
clever to be that." 

"Silly MUdredl" 

"I do want to marry, though. I want to be a woman,^ 
and have a house oi my own. It's lots more fun to run 
your own house than to have your mother's house run 
you. I'd have things the way Aunt Alma has them — 
modem and gay and comfortable. I'm dead sick of this 
medieval mess of ours." 

"But I don't like the idea of your marrying, Mildred. 
I really don't." 

Her eyes were bright. "Why not? Tell me." 

"If you marry — that means a man." 

She laughed, rather shrilly. "Of course — and a real 
man, too." 

"But it might be a man like — like your Uncle Knox, 
or some of his friends. I like men. I admire some of 
them. But it's a strange thing, Mildred, I've never 
known a man I would want to see you marry." 

Now that the opportimity had come it strangled her. 
Her heart was pumping so violently that she was afraid 
she would faint. She laughed, and drew the breath in 
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with a little gasp, but she managed to say it — "What 
about yourself?" 

Roger accepted the question in the abstract, and studied 
it as if Mildred's heart beat as normally as his own. 

"Would you consider yourself the equal of Mildred 
Knox?" 

He judged himself gravely, measuring himself against 
his ideal, and he found its proportions unattainable. 

"He should be a young god," he told Mildred fervently. 
"Hermes, winged and divine, bringing you Olympian 
thoughts." 

It was a queer little voice which answered: "You are 
that." 

He looked to her quickly. His little boyish friend was 
quivering with excitement now, a look of challenge 
in her glowing brown eyes. Roger understood things 
more quickly than most men, but he was slow in 
reading her. When he felt that he understood, a heavy 
and sobering mood came over him, and he studied the 
question that cried from Mildred's whole being. First 
of all, he was sorry. He had been glad for Mildred's 
childish friendship, glad to think that the significance of 
sex would never touch it. He wondered now if it had 
been there all along; if he, or she, had been confusing 
one thing for another, if those bold strong primary 
colors of life were never to be hidden beneath the deli- 
cate and subtle shadings of lighter colorings, or had this 
new aspect of Mildred simply developed as a wholly 
natural result of many obvious causes? Whatever it 
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was he was sorry. He was always being called upon to 
be cruel. He did not want to be cruel. The thought of 
Mildred's eyes when she was hurt frightened him. He 
had never forgotten the sight of a wounded wild animal 
— its eyes. 

"Do you remember that day when I came to see you?" 
Mildred asked him in a tremulous voice. "I really came 
because I wanted to tell you that I didn't care what 
mother thought, or any one — about the accident, I 
mean. I wanted to let you know I was your friend. But 
then when I got there I changed. In the studio I saw 
pictures — you know those pictures. And Mary Hill — 
I was jealous. All at once, I began to change. I grew up. 
Then when I saw you — l)dng there — I can't tell you." 

She was trembling, but her eyes met his. 

"Don't tell me, MUdred." 

"Yes, I want to. I want you to know. I kissed you. 
I've been different ever since then." Then she crumpled 
on the couch and buried her head, and lay there shivering 
and gasping. Drawn to her irresistibly, Roger went to her 
and allowed her to take possession of him, his chest for 
her burrowing, shamed head, his arms for her kneading 
fingers. For a while she clung to him, voluptuously weep- 
ing. But she was not a Dolly Crane. After a time she 
straightened herself and looked up at him imperiously. 

"Do you love me, Roger? Tell me the truth!" 

"Mildred, dear girl—" 

"You are going to tell me something kind. I want you 
to tell me the truth. Do you love me?" She found the 
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floor, and stood before him, erect and tense, her face 
twitching. 

"Please don't be kind — I'm no weakling." 

"What do you mean by *love,' Mildred?" 

"You know what I mean. You know now the way I 
feel. I mean that way. The way people love when they 
want to marry." 

" Marry ! " This awful word stunned Roger. " Marry," 
he repeated slowly. "No, no, I surely have never thought 
of marriage." 

Mildred relaxed. Her lips changed. "Well, that is 
what I wanted to know," she said with dignity, "because 
I have thought of it." 

"You mean you thought of marrying me?" Roger's 
incredulous voice questioned her. 

"Yes. I have been thinking of it all the time — ever 
since that day. I kept willing you to ask me, willing and 
willing. Then I knew you never would. So I asked you 
out here. I didn't know how I was going to do it, but 
I made up my mind I was going to ask you." 

"I understand now," Roger said softly. "Now I 
undeit^tand." She sat opposite him, on the sofa where he 
had sat, staring into the weary eyes of England's queen. 
Gradually she grew calm. She became Mildred Knox 
again, the young girl that had always set about to have 
her own way. She depreciated Roger's worth to her 
and commenced to bargain for him as if he were wholly 
within her reach. For Mildred Knox, in spite of English 
towers and five-^o'dock tea, was a thorough American 
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for whom all values go down the moment the idea of 
possession takes place in the mind. 

"Have you any objection to marriage in itself?" Her 
tone was cool and business-like; it might have been her 
father's. 

"I have always regarded it as something other people 
have, like — well, like a great many other things you see 
other people have. It is all right for them; you are glad 
that they have it; but you don't want it — it is not for 
you." 

"Have you ever asked any woman to marry you?" 

"I think I did — once." 

"That red-haired woman — I saw her picture. You 
had hundreds of sketches of her." 

He looked at her in annoyance; then he answered 
patiently: "I may have." 

His tone was friendly, but she felt armor behind it. 
She paused, and then asked: "Is there any good reason 
for your not marrying me?" 

In that instant he saw her t3rpe revealed and withdrew 
from all sense of friendly relationship with her. Her 
softer feelings were subdued now. She was riding over 
her sensibilities. She was fighting for her own way. 

"Then why don't you marry me?" she persisted. 

As suddenly again he liked her. He saw that she was 
whipping herself to this attitude, which was difficult for 
her, in spite of her equipment for it. He admired her 
because she had no resort to Dolly Crane's soft appeal 
to chivalry. He felt his old friendship return on an 
emotion that was nearly tender. 
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"Do you think that we would be happy together, 
Mildred? That is the main thing to think of." 

Mildred's face lighted; she knew she had gained a 
step. She nodded energetically. 

"It seems so unnecessary," he went on. "We've had 
so much from each other. You've been my best friend, 
the boy I never had when I was a boy. You and I have 
played like two children. You've made me strong. But 
marriage — marriage frightens me. It would scare away 
all naturalness." 

"I would take care of you," Mildred said. "I would 
see that you didn't think those morbid thoughts." 

"But I must. That is me. I must be myself. Don't 
you see that, Mildred?" 

"I don't see anything. I will never marry anybody — 
unless you marry me." 

"But, Mildred, you must be reasonable. Some young 
man, some man of your own kind — You must meet a 
great many from now on — I've met them myself. 
A fine young man who will be a thorough American like 
yourself. You will speak the same language. Isn't that 
worth waiting for?" 

"Not when I want you." 

He faced her, helpless and bewildered. "I don't know 
what to say. I don't know what to say to you." 

Mildred's dogs were down below impatiently waiting 
for her. Their peremptory barks called to her; so did 
the sun and wind. But she sat resolutely staring at 
Roger, subjecting him to the current of her will. Roger 
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sat with head bowed, receiving her thought and resisting 
it. At last he raised his eyes to hers. 

"I will make a compromise," he said. "I will become 
engaged to you. It will be an indefinite engagement. In 
the meantime, you must search honestly for that young 
man. You will find him, I know. You will laugh at me, 
then. Is that fair?" 

Mildred's eyes gleamed triumph. "Perfectly," she 
said in her clear, even voice. "I will be honest. I will 
look." 

Her eyes sought him happily. "I won't find him," she 
said, trying to laugh so that he would not know all that 
she felt. "You are the most wonderful man I will ever 
know." 

"The engagement must be secret, of course," Roger 
imposed. 

Mildred had gained her vital point; she was willing to 
concede minor ones. "I will have to tell my parents — 
don't you think?" she asked tentatively. 

"I suppose you will. They must keep it secret." 

Their silence was a bond — then they rose uncom- 
fortably. 

"Let's take a walk," Mildred said, going to the door. 
"We'll go down to the river. There's that place where 
we get that glorious view. Do you remember that day 
when we discovered it? You got so tired scrambling 
with me up and down hills. I was so awed by you then. 
I was afraid to open my mouth." 

She laughed. Roger was silent. It was rather bad 
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taste of her, he thought, to try to bring bsck now the 
memories of those friendly days. 

Their day's memory held a brisk walk, almost desper" 
ately brisk, to an inn, a silent luncheon there, a slow walk 
back to the Knox place, and a silent, brooding ride back 
to the city. Mildred had known all day that Roger was 
hating her. He had known all day how excited she was. 
She had won and he had lost. Something was dead, and 
something new had been bom. Neither of them could 
change this. They must try to accustom themselves to 
it. Roger's thoughts kept whispering: "Marriage! The 
Regulars have won again. Two will buy furniture and 
share a name. Two more victims — and I am one of 
them!" 

Mildred's thoughts kept singing: ''Marriage! I am 
going to be married. I won! Roger will be my husband. 
I will have a husband at last. I will be as great as mother, 
or Aunt Alma, who's always been so superior. I will en- 
tertain and go places and people will listen to what I say. 
And it's Roger! He's a great artist and I'll be his wife. 
His wifel And some night he will take me in his arms 
and then I'll know — I'll be a real woman. Oh, how 
good life is!" 

But in spite of these intoxicating thoughts she drove 
her car adroitly. It had grown dark and- she kept her 
eyes ever on the lights ahead of her, the city lights which 
extended toward her like eager hands. There was cruelty 
and power in this machine of hers which grazed children 
and animals and passing cars — but . it was under her 
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control. There was cruelty in the city there. She felt 
herself akin to all cruel things. She was like them, power- 
ful and cruel. She forgot Roger in her ownership of him. 
What of his great and unapproachable mind, his body 
was here — near! And gradually, through nearness, she 
could absorb the unapproachable. Her happiness was 
shouting. 

"Engaged! We're engaged. Roger Betton and I. I 
used to think he was a god — and now he's going to be 



mine." 



She was ready to pounce upon his soul and devour it, 
like a lioness. 



CHAPTER XXI 

ROGER wrote Elizabeth of his engagement to Mildred 
Knox. He received no reply. Her letters had been 
unsatisfactory for some time. He began to wonder, and 
at times it would sweep over him — ''Elizabeth and I 
living apart! Is there anything on earth that should 
keep us apart?" At last one day he received the letter 
he had been waiting for. When we love greatly we are 
quick to read all signs. Roger's hand trembled as he 
opened the letter — because the handwriting warned him 
of a change. 

"Roger" — she began — and the tremor of her hand 
made the name as if called weakly, "I can't talk long. 
I've been a little ill. To-day our good McHenry is going 
to the hospital with me — to Philadelphia — and I'm 
going to have an operation. It was only decided yester- 
day. I shall be all right, so don't come down. You know 
how we admire graceful things. I am afraid I can't be 
graceful in the hospital. It's cold, scientific atmosphere 
will drive all my gray clouds away and they are my sup- 
port, and without them I am not graceful. McHenry is 
seeing to everything. You must always be good to him 
because he has always loved me so. I shall be well cared 
for, so don't come down. I repeat that. It is an order. 
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I am pleased about Mildred ELnox. Better than Zeta. 
Both should happen. My Roger I You are always mine. 
I am always yours. Those are facts. Nothing else makes 
very much difference." 

Blind and deaf to everything, Roger immediately 
started for Philadelphia. A memory of her letter came 
to him as he mounted the hospital steps. ^'The cold, 
scientific air" of the hospital. It met him at the door 
with its antiseptic odor. White, silent figures, swiftly mov- 
ing, purposeful, passed by him incuriously. He felt the 
chill of it. She was a part of this. He saw her as a victim 
of all this. At the floor where he was told to go he was 
introduced to Elizabeth's nurse, a robust woman who 
looked like a European peasant. Her cheeks were a raw 
red and so were her hands, and her clear gray eyes 
gleamed like steel instruments. She chilled Roger at 
once, as something foreign and ominous. Her glance 
seemed to sprinkle prophylactic on his very souL As she 
talked, Roger was searching all the white doors trying to 
discover by an imknown sense the one behind which 
Elizabeth lay. The woman reached forth one of her 
strong red hands. Her voice was firm and colorless; it 
had administered so much mechanical cheer. 

**I must tell you beforehand, Mr. Betton," she began, 
"that your mother is still very ill. We don't know yet 
— she waited too long." 

'^I may see her?" His eyes pleaded like those of a 
chastened child. 

"For a moment. Follow me." 
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In the alien atmosphere he found her, her strewn red 
hair a welcome sign of her in a room all white. He tore 
off his glove and reached for her hand. The movement 
of her head in his direction seemed to require great effort. 

"You here, Roger!" 

His soul flooded with gratitude. She could speak! 

"I had to come. You knew I would. I don't under- 
stand it all. Why — ? " He read her faint smile. 

^^Oh, I know I mustn't ask my stupid questions now. 
You're too weak to talk. You're so very pale — ; Oh, 
Elizabeth!" 

He had seen the truth in her eyes. And her breathing 
— ! He wanted to cry out. He wanted to grasp her and 
run away with her. He was filled with hate and fear. 

"Gracefully," Elizabeth murmured. 

He gulped and struggled. "I know, I know. I must 
be strong. I must help you to get well. Tell me, Eliza- 
beth, are you happy? You have no pain?" 

"No. Not now. Just — peace." Her cold fingers 
gave his a faint pressure. 

"Peace!" 

She closed her eyes again. Her lids had been trem- 
bling over them as she had looked into his face. Her head 
moved wearily away from him, then back again. He slid 
his hand beneath the pillow and flattened it. Her smile 
thanked him. Then the door opened. 

"You had better come out now," the nurse whispered. 

"She's sleeping. Please — " 

The steely eyes rested upon him a moment, and then 
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on the sleeping woman. "A few moments," the nurse 
said grudgingly, and closed the door — not quite closed 
it. 

Sitting there, Roger could feel himself die. Sound be- 
came lost, and memory. His eyes were closed, and weak- 
ness possessed every organ. Space opened before him 
illimitable. Through their linked hands he and Eliza- 
beth became one and floated together out over a sea of 
noiseless waves. 

The sound of the door opening came to his ears like a 
deafening crash, and he started up in terror. He had 
not died. He realized in pain — the pain of life within 
him! Elizabeth had not stirred. He walked to the door 
and then looked back. 

"It is death," he told himself. 

"Come now," the woman urged him. 

Outside the carefully closed door, he found himself 
following this red-faced woman about, turning this way 
and that, wherever she went. Finally she looked back 
to him in annoyance. 

"Why don't you go home?" she asked. "Get a little 
rest." 

"I can't. I can't leave." 

"Have you had dinner?" 

" No, nothing. I couldn't." 

She paused a moment, considering. "I'll see if I can 
get you a room here," she said. "Perhaps you'd like 

to stay here all night so that you can be near in case — " 

* 

"Yes. Yes, I want to be near in case — " 
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It was arranged for him; and after a gulp of tea and a 
sandwich he found himself imprisoned in a narrow white 
cell, permeated, as everything else was, with this cold, 
clean odor. There was a reading lamp, and a nurse had 
thrust some magazines into his hands. Without undress- 
ing he lay on the narrow high bed and tried to read, but 
his ears were alert to the sounds about him, the murmur 
of life in this grim white world. There came the ringing 
sound of steel doors closing, the staccato strike of heels 
on stone floors, the insistent shrilling of electric bells, 
and now and then the low brief converse of nurses. He 
had seen Elizabeth again. The doctor was there. He 
had said little — offered no hope. Her face had not 
changed. Her lips were the same as after they had 
uttered "Peace." 

He forced himself to look at the magazines. There was 
a girl's head on a cover. He brought himself to examine 
it. He had met the artist who had painted this head. It 
represented the current ideal of feminine beauty. The 
eyes were impossibly large and brilliant with miraculously 
long lashes. The nose turned up saucily. She wore a 
sun bonnet and a saccharine smile. She had no brain, 
no soul, no emotion. She represented the reading matter 
that lay beneath her. Roger stared at her silly face 
until it angered him; then he slung her to the table 
beside him, and pressed the light button. He slept. In 
his sleep he died again, holding Elizabeth's hand. He 
awoke warm and uncomfortable in his day clothes, 
oppressed by the strangeness of his narrow room. Eliza- 
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bcth? Where was Elizabeth? Could he go to her? The 
nurse would surely have called him if she were worse. 
The white world was still now, only an occasional hollow 
sound from an opening or closing door. The darkness 
and quiet seemed to withhold terrible mysteries. He had 
not slept long. There were hours between night and 
dawn, dawn and day. He must lie here pitilessly exposed 
to thought. If he turned on the light again he must 
meet the magazine girl's vapid smile. In the silence and 
great darkness he could feel the struggling of Elizabeth's 
heart. He had never been so conscious of death. After 
a while a low moaning sound came to his ears. It was 
like the wind about a house, rising and falling like strange 
music. It developed; now it was like the weird cry of 
an owl in the woods at night. As he listened it grew 
louder and sharper; now it was not wind nor music nor 
owl, but a human sound. He knew — and shivered. 
It was pain. While he lay there, fascinated, paralyzed 
with horror, this strange terrible music possessed the 
echoing tiled halls. It declared its sex, and he knew it 
was a woman that suffered there somewhere beyond him. 
Elizabeth? No, it could not be she. Her room was down- 
stairs, two floors below. This soimd came from the same 
corridor. The quiet was forgotten now. It was as if he 
had never known quiet. The world spinning on its axis 
seemed to ring with sound. There came regular intervals 
of relief. "Now," he thought, "they have stopped her 
pain. She b sleeping. How quietly she b sleeping — 
like Elizabeth. Elizabeth and this one are sleeping. 
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How happy they are now." But each time the sounds 
would break forth anew, voicing a yet greater agony; 
these kept increasing and mounting until the moaning 
changed to outraged bellowing, all personality, all con- 
trol gone. When he thought that this must surely end, 
that it was impossible for suffering to go further, the 
bellowings rose to piercing shrieks, and the frenzied 
creature strove to reach the ears of God, beseeching him 
for pity. Roger was panting now as if after hard running. 
His face was wet with tears. He felt he must go mad if 
he listened longer. He must go and stop them. Always 
he kept thinking of ^Hhem"; it was some unknown cruel 
"they" who were inflicting this unspeakable torture. 
He paced his small cell in a frenzy and then rushed from 
it into the bare corridor. A nurse came toward him 
carrying a bottle. He gripped her arms and questioned 
her. 

''Tell me. Who is that woman? What are they doing 
to her?" 

She was a little thing with soft eyes. ''Her name is 
Mrs. Robinson," she said patiently. "I am her nurse." 

"But what is it?" he demanded. 

"She's in labor." 

"But can't they do something? Is there no one to 
help her? This has been going on for hours." 

"They're doing everything they can. Everything is 
going all right." 

"And this — this goes on every night — all of the 
Ume?" 
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"Why, yes. That's the way things are. It can't be 
helped." 

A bell sounded and the little nurse hurried off, with a 
backward look of understanding. He stood a moment 
numbed. Then he heard the elevator stop at the floor. 
He rushed to get into it. All the way down he could hear 
the excruciating screams. He had but one thought — to 
get away from them. Even Elizabeth was forgotten. 

He walked for hours. He had no thought for his way 
The hospital was situated outside of the city proper and 
he was soon in the country, walking over wet ground. 
His leg pained after a while and he sat down near a 
a bridge that crossed a small stream. There was a hint 
of dawn in the sky, but the earth was still dark. The 
scene was dead and barren, like some early nineteenth 
century landscape painting done in "brown sauce." A 
little wind, like a weak whisper, stirred the trees near 
Roger, scattering dry leaves over him. He felt as lonely 
as The First Man waiting impotently for light. In his 
breast was a great hate growing — hate for life. He felt 
toward life now as if it were a being, a being he could 
dash at with his feeble fists, a being he could excoriate 
with his just anger. "Every time one is bom some 
woman must scream — and yet you never make it worth 
her agonies." His whole being was aflame with this 
injustice. "The magazine girl! What a lie she is!" 

Gray shapes, rattling and creaking, came slowly up 
the road — the market carts. The sleepy drivers never 
looked to right or left, their eyes fixed steadily on the 
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road, their lanterns, like watchful eyes, swinging beneath 
the wagons. They rumbled over the wooden bridge and 
disappeared, winding around the road. The sky was 
washed all over with a pale gray, but here and there were 
gashes of light. Sound grew gradually. Some sparrows 
aUghted on the road near Roger. They had discovered 
grain, probably dropped from the wagons. Their chatter 
seemed unusually loud. Cocks began to crow. A dog 
barked. 

Milk carts passed him, and clattered across the bridge 
and down the road, [presently he could smell wood fires 
burning. And then slowly, artfully, planning its entrance 
like a great actor, the sun warmed into full light, and 
almost before he had realized, the bravery and hope of 
a new day had begun. The warm sun, the cheerful sun, 
played across his dark face and beat against his aching 
chest, binding him in its morning joy. And then Life, 
his hated Life, like a coquettish and loving woman, held 
him in its arms, and whispered warm, seductive words, 
caressing away his hate. He walked back to the hospital. 
The sun was here, brilliant on white concrete. He passed 
his cowardly night self in the entrance and was ashamed. 
But in the elevator his heart began to pound again. On 
the floor where he got out, several scrub women were 
down on their knees mopping the stone floor. Doors 
were open, and as he passed he caught the scenes in 
several rooms, a man with head tied up having his body 
washed, a complacent smile on his face, a nurse arrang- 
ing a bunch of roses in a vase, a bright-faced girl in a 
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ribboned cap, in bed, looking at herself in a mirror. He 
reached Elizabeth's door. His heart was full of hope. 
Then he saw the red-faced nurse. Her hand sought his 
sleeve. 

"Mr. Betton," she began and stopped, anxiously re- 
garding his drawn dark face. 

"She's better, isn't she?" Already he was at the door, 
but she detained him. 

"I must tell you. I must prepare you — " 

"She isn't—" 

The woman nodded. 

"Let me go in. I must go in." 

She released his arm and said very low: 

"She died at dawn. I couldn't find you." 

He closed the door and stood outside it, uncertain. 
Mrs. Robinson's little soft-eyed nurse who had talked 
with Roger the night before came toward him. She 
carried a small bundle of blankets rounded out by a 
baby's form. She recognized Roger and stopped. 

■ 

"I brought him to show you," she said in a clear girlish 
voice. "Isn't he sweet?" 

She held the bundle near his blurring eyes and drew 
back a comer of the blanket. Roger saw an oval head 
covered with black down, and a squeezed distressed face 
with eyes tightly closed. 

"Isn't he beautiful?" she asked. "He's so strong too. 
She's so proud of him." 

"Is Mrs. Robinson very happy?" Roger asked her. 
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"Is the sun shining in her room — on her bed? Has she 
roses there? Is there love all about her? Is there Beauty? 
Tell me." 

The little nurse gave him a startled look, then lowered 
her eyes to the baby. "Yes, it's the morning that 
counts," she said. "All night I keep saying — 'but the 
morning will come. Think of the morning. They are 
all so happy in the morning!'" 



CHAPTER XXII 

SEVERAL times he had crossed the frontier of reason 
into the chaos of unreason, and from these gruesome 
journeys he had brought back strange new aspects of 
himself. McHenry, and Elizabeth's other friend, Muller, 
had come to him during his first delirious days, and had 
remained, watching over him like two grave old parents. 
They saw him live a life almost completely confined to 
his own room, allowing days to pass without a word to 
any one. What his thoughts were during this time they 
dared not imagine. In the day they could hear him 
reading aloud to himself, or reciting — sometimes play- 
ing his violin. They knew he had no painting materials 
in his room, nor did he ask for any. In the night they 
could hear him walking about — for hours at a time; and 
the moon would draw him to his window — they could 
hear the shutters open. The letters that came for him 
he left untouched, and they piled on his desk downstairs. 
He had tried to encourage death by the very intensity 
of his will-not- to be — that was at first; but there had 
come later a feverish will-to-know, the frenzied outcome 
of all his "Why's." Constant thought is a fearful thing 
to the mild-minded. To the complex-minded it is ali- 
ment — and solace. The Regulars, even his best friends. 
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would have preferred to see him dressed in black, seeking 
the conventional comfort in society and church, gradu- 
ally allowing the commonplaceness of everyday life to 
smooth away his hurt. But for Roger the only 
thing to do was the abnormal thing. He must use 
thought, white hot, to bum away the grief that had 
crazed him. Not to Nature did he turn, nor to God, 
but to Man, and not to Man's body but his spirit ex- 
pressed through ages of profound thought. He read 
every book he could discover which traced Man's grop- 
ings for origins and truths, that pitiful grand tragedy of 
the mind. His reading was unselected; he was seeking 
no dogmas, no verifications of a set philosophy. His was 
a passionate abandonment to thought. One by one the 
giant thinkers possessed his mind, sweeping it with deep, 
rumbling thoughts. With these as guide, he examined 
the earth and sky, all the inconceivable mysteries of the 
universe. He must become humbled to ant size, and yet 
attain Olympian proportions by reason of his glorious 
identity. 

When spring came, gently calling up to him from 
Elizabeth's garden, this agony of thought passed, like 
a storm with wind and rain, and he emerged from it, 
weak and pale and with quivering nerves, his questions 
still unanswered, but a light of wonder in his eyes. 

One spring morning he walked down to the living-room 
where Muller sat — thinking, as usual, of Roger. Roger's 
manner was natural and calm. He seemed only a little 
dazed. 
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"Muller," he said, coming forward, "the sun is shin- 
ing so beautifully to-day." And then he unconsciously 
repeated the words he had read on a Greek vase — "I 
saw a swallow — it is spring." 

Muller, who was a gaunt man with a large ugly face, 
looked at Roger in amazement. He seemed so wraith- 
like, so strange and pale, with his dark brilliant eyes 
staring ahead of him. He wondered if he had better 
call the doctor. "How do you feel?" he asked. 

Muller's voice was designed to reach the topmost 
gallery which he had delighted in his old Shakesperean 
days. This voice was useless to him now, since he had 
finally succumbed to moving pictures, but he still spoke 
as if blank verse were the natural manner in which a 
man expressed himself, and all his gestures were elabo- 
rate and flourishing. 

"I feel well," Roger answered indifferently. "I am 
going into the garden." 

Muller's eyes were anxious. 

"I know* what you are thinking of," Roger told him. 
"I am not afraid any more. I am going to forget that." 

"Forget?" came Muller's deep voice. "None of us 
can do that." 

"Forget the ugly part. I am going to remember only 
the truth. She told me — the facts, as she said." 

Roger turned to the French windows that led to the 
garden, but he paused a moment, looking back to the 
room. The walls were gray, a pink gray, Elizabeth's 
favorite color. Gradually she had built this room, like 
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an ancient cathedral, little by little, testing each addi- 
tion, adding harmony to harmony, permitting only the 
best. Here were her etchings, given her by the famous 
artist himself. Here were the first Roger Betton's works, 
— all absorbed in Japanese influence; always a bit 
amateurish, always a bit weak, but beautiful and in 
good taste, revealing the devotion of a true artist. Here 
was the bust of Elizabeth that had been done by a man 
whose name was now famous, an immature work of an 
immature Elizabeth. Here were her books, which she 
had collected so earnestly. There were first editions, 
some of which had front pages scrawled over in messages 
from the authors. Her piano was here, her music, and 
then the numberless little things that she had handled; 
the terra cotta boxes and statues picked up in Italy, the 
collection of semi-precious stones that she had made in 
the Orient; the lapis and crystal carvings she had brought 
from China. Her miniatures, her embroideries from all 
over the world. All these things were redolent of her; 
the whole room cried out that her death was a lie and 
that she still lived. 

McHenry opened the front door just then and came 
into the room. Roger waited for him. McHenry had 
changed little during the last seven years. His head 
showed a little more pink and a little less white, and his 
voice was a little thinner, but he was still immaculately 
dressed, and confident that the world is like a Japanese 
print and all life an interesting pattern. When he saw 
Roger he gave a start of amazement. 
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" Roger 1" he gasped. "You down!" 

"Of course. It is spring." 

McHenry looked at him anxiously a moment, then 
he turned his head slowly and his eyes consulted Muller's. 
They shook their heads over him, like the two old parents 
they were; then McHenry sat in a chair. 

"I think you're better, Roger," he said faintly. 

"I am," Roger answered, and opening the door for 
himself, went into the garden. 

He returned in great excitement holding a bunch of 
flame-colored tulips. "McHenry! Look! Look!" His 
hands were trembling and he stared at the flowers as if 
they were incredibly new and strange to him. 

"Well, Roger, what is it? What is it?" 

"The tulips, don't you see? Don't you see? The 
tulips have come up. Elizabeth planted them there." 
He caught them to him with a sobbing laugh. "Don't 
you see?" he questioned impatiently, and his tears fell 
to the flowers into their yellow cups. 

Then the excitement went from his face. Smiling to 
himself, he looked for the green jar Elizabeth had always 
used for them and carefully arranged the crisp flowers 
in it — they seemed to rest there as if at home. With 
McHenry and MuUer watching him anxiously, he took 
a chair and sat between them. He talked to them 
for some time, and always they were waiting for him 
to be irrational, and always they were disappointed in 
this. 
I "I am going back to New York," he told them at last. 
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''I am going back to work. I have been having a head- 
ache, that is all. Now it is gone." 

They must be as casual as he, although they were filled 
with emotion. 

"Shall you live alone, Roger? Do you think it would 
be wise for you to live alone since — ?" 

"No," he answered decisively. "I shall marry Mildred 
Knox. She wrote me some letters — where are they ? " 



CHAPTER XXIII 

THEY were married that winter in the great hall of 
the Knox castle. There was a rather sinister gather- 
ing of relatives. Many of them had never been to Eng- 
land, and many were poor, but Mrs. ELnox had con- 
sidered it proper that they should witness Mildred's 
marriage. They called Mildred by her first name, and 
considered themselves at liberty to be familiar with 
Roger. An Episcopal clergyman performed the ceremony 
under a bower of orchids and lilies. Mildred was tired 
after the countless ceremonies and entertainments her 
mother had imposed upon her, and looked not so pretty 
in her white cap and veil as in-her usual trim, out-of-door 
clothes, but there was a fire of determination in her eyes. 
She had been met with a great deal of opposition besides 
Roger's. Her mother had, naturally, protested against 
her marriage with an artist and an American. This pro- 
test had had its echo about the whole family, which was 
a large one, and imcles and aunts had done their share 
toward preventing Mildred from what they called " throw- 
ing herself away." Mrs. Whalen had been the only one 
to aid Mildred in her solitary battle; her assistance had 
been a purely passive one, but her approval meant much 
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to Mrs. ELnoXy and gradually the opposition had been 
overcome. 

The last months, with their continual activities, their 
eternal dinners and suppers and parties, had been one of 
the weakest times in Roger's life. He had felt as if all 
will had gone from him, as if it was Mrs. Knox who had 
blown the breath of life into him, and that he must 
depend upon her, like some infernal bellows, to keep it 
there. If he seemed to grow weary or indifferent there 
was always Mrs. Knox to prod him into his proper atti- 
tude. At last this marriage had been performed, a 
supreme death after weeks of tortuous preparation. 

He had worn a smile lately — a very stupid smile. 
He had found it easier than talking. He had to do some- 
thing — and these people were always talking. He 
smiled this same stupid smile now that the ceremony 
was over, vaguely conscious that Mildred was clinging 
to his arm. He had time to observe how pretty the brides- 
maids were, their vapid little faces aglow with the mar- 
riage business. Several men, looking all alike in their 
black coats, slapped him on the back and wrung his hand, 
and the same things were repeated over and over again 
in different keys and tones. He could feel Mildred trem- 
bling now, and her voice shrill with nervousness. All at 
once they seemed suffocated with people offering con- 
gratulations. Finally Mildred threw her bouquet toward 
the giggling group of her girl friends, and fled out of the 
room, a fluttering figure shrouded in antique lace. He 
looked after her, feeling entirely unrelated. 
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At luncheon Uncle Knox felt it his duty to drink too 
much champagne in honor of Mildred's marriage. It 
was he that uttered the first coarse joke inspired by the 
occasion, but all the good male relatives were willing to 
join him; they seemed to be conscious of only one aspect 
of the union and kept alluding to it slyly. This, of course, 
was highly proper and permissible and according to 
convention. 

At last it was all over, the luncheon, the good-bys, 
the rice and old shoes, Mrs. Knox's tears and the last 
innuendo, and Roger and Mildred were alone in Mrs. 
Knox's limousine rushing to get ahead of the string of 
cars filled with Mildred's friends who were bent on fol- 
lowing them. The excitement of preparation, the commo- 
tion and strain of the last few weeks, had seemed to prel- 
ude something so extraordinary and wonderful that 
now that it was over and the object achieved, that they 
could be alone together with the sanction of society, 
Mildred felt a sharp reaction and disappointment. After 
all, it was only she and Roger riding together in her 
mother's car. They had done this many times before. 
He was not particularly exhilarated by what had just 
happened, either. He sat looking out of the window ahead 
of him, quite ignorant of her presence. 

"Well, I'm married, anyway," she thought "No one 
can take that away from me." 

It had been arranged — Roger had not troubled to 
discover by whom — that they should stay at a hotel 
in New York until Uncle Knox's yacht was ready, and 
then they would sail in it for Hawaii. 
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"The trip will be nice," Mildred said, with an effort 
at brightness. "I have always wanted to go to 
Hawaii." 

"Yes, it should be a fine trip." 

"Why don't you bring some things along to paint 
with?" she asked. "I'm sure there'll be a lot to paint." 

He had forgotten that he could paint. He had been 
so industriously Mildred's fianc6. It was kind of her to 
think of his work. She was less strange now in her dark 
serge suit, not differing greatly from others he had seen 
her wear. Instead of furs she wore her usual starched 
collars and cuffs — he knew in defiance of Mrs. Knox 
and her ideals of correctness. Her boyish face was set 
and strained. A sense of guilt came to him. This was 
her great day, the greatest day in her life, and he was 
disappointing her. He was spoiling it. 

"These last few weeks have been so trying," he apolo- 
gized. "I suppose I'm very disagreeable." 

"No, you're not," she defended. "You're just tired. 
Think of all those presents. I wonder what we'll do with 
them all. And isn't it fine that Aunt Alma gave us 
Clinton? It's been in her family for years. One of the 
loveliest places in the country. She had it made over 
last year — French shooting box. Just the sort of house 
you'd like." 

"And we're to live there together, you and I? How 
strange that seems." 

"We'll have lots of fun. We'll entertam a lot. I like 
lots of people. We'll keep horses too. They're fun. 
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There's good skating at Clinton/' she added with the 
thought. 

He laughed. ''You want to make a squire out of me, 
Mildred." 

Her face remained serious. ''I don't want to make 
anything out of you, Roger," she said earnestly. "I 
know that's what you don't like about — about all of 
us. I want you to go on being yourself." 

A new note in her voice surprised him; it was con- 
tained and mature — almost as if she had been thinking. 
Then unexpectedly her face lightened, and she broke 
into her old, jolly laugh. 

"Roger, we're married, do you realize it? Isn't it 
fimny? We're marriedr^ 

After that they felt more at ease. They were com- 
rades again, starting out on a gay adventure. 

"No one knows the hotel," Mildred giggled. "They 
all think we're going some place else. It's almost as 
good as eloping, isn't it?" 

But when they arrived at the hotel they found their 
rooms filled with flowers. It was an elaborate apartment, 
the kind of place the famous Brothers Adam might 
have seen in their nightmares. They had dinner down 
in the main dining room, as Mildred wished it, and 
stayed to listen to the orchestra; they came up to their 
own sitting-room for coffee and liquors. There were 
telegrams to read, and the press notices of their wedding 
to laugh over. They laughed a great deal, but gradually 
their talk grew strained, the same thought occup3dng 
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both their minds — that it was not natural for them to 
be locked in this hotel apartment together at this time 
of night, and that something was expected of them which, 
because it was expected, seemed distasteful and forced. 
There was a piano in the sitting-room, a carved a£fair 
almost too ornate to be useful. Roger went to this and 
began to play. Mildred sat on the window seat, pre- 
tending to read the newspapers. Finally she rose and 
came to him to say good-night. Her manner was a little 
stiff and formal. 

"Good-night, Mildred," Roger said, turning aroimd 
to her. "You look tired." 

"I am, if you want to know it." She stood a moment 
hesitating, expecting him to touch her. Understanding, 
he drew her to him and kissed her lips. Mildred shivered, 
and her hands reached up to his hair, as they had that 
memorable day when he had been ill. 

"I kissed you once before, Roger," she whispered, 
"when you were sick. It was so wonderful. Roger," 
she said, with her head lowered, "I want us to be good 
friends. That's what I want most of all — good friends." 

She held his gaze briefly and then slipped away from 
him and down the hall. He heard her close the door of 
her room. 

He played again — a song of Tschaikovski, preludes 
of Chopin, transposing his violin music, his humming 
aiding the places where his music failed. This music 
brought him memories — they were of Elizabeth. They 
were memories, too, of a different Roger Betton, a Roger 
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who would never have been in this kind of hotel room, 
one who would not have married Mildred Knox. 

There were no sounds from the hotel, only the steady, 
pleasantly smooth swish of automobiles on Fifth Avenue, 
ten stories below, in its steadiness almost like the wash 
of the ocean on the shore, but constantly punctuated by 
the peremptory note of the electric horns. At last he 
rose and switched off the lights. 

He came to Mildred's door. He heard again Knox 
Whalen's jokes, and the sly allusions of the male rela- 
tives. Their libidinous fancy was with him now, watch- 
ing him with winky eyes. It discolored Mildred's beauty 
and loveliness. It discolored himself and made him 
hideous. He freed the knob noiselessly and went on to 
his own room. 



PART n 

CHAPTER I 

THE Ch&teau" as Mildred had named it, insisting 
upon the English article, was in Dutchess county, 
New York, but the house had been built by an architect 
who knew French ch&teaux, and once within the grounds 
Dutchess county was forgotten and the visitor ascended 
the steep hill lost in dreams of old France. The house 
hugged the ground, and was on all sides accessible from 
it with graceful hospitality, but its pink outlines could 
be seen from a great distance proclaiming the fact that 
America is the flatterer of all nations, a copious imitator. 

Inside this chd.teau the decorations were not content 
with being reproductions, but were genuine survivors of 
court life and withholders of many an historical secret. 
A hush must fall over the business man breathless from 
his New York, and he must regret his serviceable gray 
suit and wish for satin knee breeches and shoes with 
bright silver buckles. Mildred Betton, lying on a satin 
brocade bergfere, should not have been the brown, mus- 
cular athlete she was, but a languishing pale lady of the 
court with high exposed breasts and a smirk at the cor- 
ners of her rouged mouth. And Mrs. Knox, what place 
had she there? Or Knox Whalen? Or Roger Betton? 

Yet here they all were in the famous east room of this 
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perfect house making use of this self-consciously correct 
furniture. They had just finished luncheon. Mrs. Knox 
had been speaking. She usually had. 

"But Roger," she went on, "don't you ever feel like 
painting? I should think you would die for something 
to do." 

"An artist must paint more than what he merely sees," 
Roger answered her. "He must paint what he feels and 
thinks. Lately I have done nothing but see." 

"These temperamental geniuses!" Knox Whalen ob- 
served, with a sigh. 

He was getting red and apoplectic. His arm and repu- 
tation had healed a long time ago — his arm better than 
his reputation. He was still present at "The Duchess's" 
Saturday evening poker games. 

"People keep asking me what you are doing," Mrs. 
Knox went on. "You haven't done a portrait since Lady 
Illington. Of course it was good, I don't say it wasn't 
— if it had looked a little more like her. But it seems to 
me to get the chance to paint an English noblewoman — 
Well—" 

"You were very kind in seeing to it, Mrs. Knox," 
Roger told her quietly. 

"When is Aunt Alma coming out. Uncle Knox? Will 
she be here for the dance to-night?" 

Mildred's tactful interruption. She offered it half- 
heartedly, not daring to hope that it might be efficacious. 
She had begun to accept her mother's antipathy for 
Roger. Worse — she had almost begun to understand 
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it. You would notice changes in Mildred. They were 
the changes you find in a puppy you have left for some 
time; when you return your puppy has gone, something 
has stolen him away, and in his place an entirely new 
dog awaits you with his markings and other unmistakable 
signs of identity, but not your own puppy nevertheless. 
She had had eight years in which to alter. But the great- 
est change had come almost at one time, after her first 
child was bom. It was not the fact that she had grown 
mature in figure very suddenly, but that her whole psy- 
chology seemed to mature with it. The fierce and un« 
reasonable youth in her which had attracted Roger had 
ahnost entirely disappeared. She had accepted her 
course in life and had pursued it with interest and pleas- 
ure. She had developed poise and restraint. Her petu- 
lance and childish obstinacy was transformed into a 
capability for organization and executive ability. Her 
estate was completely in her power, and she governed it 
with surprising skill. In spite of this she was ever greedy 
for new responsibilities and was already connected with 
many charitable clubs and societies to which she brought 
a more personal support then her money. She was an 
excellent mother, and ruled her immediate household 
with modem intelligence and efficiency. It was natural 
for her, developing in this way, to desire an active social 
life, and she was successful as a hostess, and easily entered 
into worlds which had been barred from her mother. She 
was still a thorough sportswoman, and her constant exer- 
cise kept her appearance attractive, but the irresistible 
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and beautiful young girl was gone. Roger must look 
for her in the small Mildred, now eight years old. 

There were changes in Roger too. They were more 
subtle. They crept into the tone of his voice, his manner. 
He called Mildred ^^maman^^ as the two little girls did, 
and this revealed his softening to her will, his indecision 
and lack of purpose, yielding to her swift and single 
motivation. For he had always disliked the French 
language, preferring the Italian he had learned to love 
in boyhood. Now he lived in this chS^teau where all of 
the servants were French, and where the two children 
who bore his name never spoke in any other language. 
These children belonged to him by blood right, yet he 
never felt any ownership of them. They belonged to 
Mildred, and she emphasized this in countless ways. 
There were times when he allowed himself to think that 
it was for these children she had forced him to marry her. 
These two little girls lived a life of specialists with grave 
manners who acted as guards against all contamination. 
When he saw the children it was usually an "occasion" 
and hands were shaken politely and the pretty, correct 
French, even with its "thee" and "thou" gently warded 
oS direct parental contact. Not that he had any great 
longing for his children — they had never seemed real 
enough for that. He was glad that they were beautiful 
and strong and derived pleasure from contemplation of 
them — he could have had as much from any other 
children. 

What had he in this life that Mildred lived so fully 
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and comfortably? It was essentially a social life. From 
Mildred's earliest morning hour until late at night the 
outside world, which Roger had always dreaded, pene- 
trated in waves to which this household responded in 
rhythm. He was constantly being taken to strangers' 
houses to sleep and eat, and strangers were constantly 
taking possession of his own house for the same purposes. 
He was always conscious of being different from Mildred's 
friends, and in their attitude toward him he sensed a 
kind of reproof because of this difference. The fact that 
his egoism made him hug close the Roger he was, and 
flaunt the Roger he was not prevented him from reaching 
those few with whom he might have been in sympathy. 
Yet he was not unhappy. Mildred guarded him too 
jealously for that. Her instinctive matemalness hovered 
about him constantly, nourishing him. Her will was 
always playing upon him, strengthening his life-interest. 
Her love was vivid and powerful and he dozed in its 
heat like a man lying in the sunlight. Instead of think- 
ing, he played golf. He had even learned to dance. He 
looked upon himself as buried, and had a contemptuous 
regard for the one who survived him. He met many 
school-girl Mildreds. They always fascinated him. 
They were proud of his interest in them and flirted with 
him quite brazenly. How they amused him, their tragic 
angular little bodies, their brilliant eyes and soft manners 
— as purposeful as seed pods! 

Mrs. Knox continued hef scolding. She had transferred 
her bristling maternal interference from Mildred, who no 
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longer inspired it, to Roger, whom she had never forgiven 
for not being a titled Englishman, and since he was not 
that, for not upholding the lesser title of being a cele- 
brated painter. 

"I don't see why you can't feel like painting," she went 
on querulously. " Too much ease and luxury, I suppose. 
You artists thrive in garrets, they say. Although, I 
must say, I never saw a painting I thought worth living 
in a garret for." 

Mildred had not lost her jolly laugh. She jumped off 
the berg^re laughing and ran to her mother and took her 
shoulders. 

**Now don't scold my poor husband any more," she 
pleaded prettily, but with her usual, direct glance. 

''The Museum bought his first picture, and hundreds 
of high school children go to see it every holiday. That's 
fame enough for any one. What do you say to a run 
around the course before we get dressed?" 

This invitation was directed to Knox Whalen, since 
Roger's golf irritated Mildred, who insisted upon sport 
proficiency. Roger was finally asked to go, and they 
planned a foursome. A lady with wide hips and a weather- 
beaten complexion met them at the club house and the 
four started off. They soon left Roger facing a moun- 
tainous hazard, and sought records in the distance. 
Roger sat down comfortably, since there was no one to 
watch him, and began thinking of less important things 
than golf. On all sides of him was the waving green 
ground, artificially green and smooth. Beyond, sur- 
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rounded by trees, was the club house, white and green, 
with wide sociable verandas where many an alcoholic 
drink was consumed along with many an alcholic joke. 
Far oflf, cozily, came the sounds of the golfers, knowing 
their greatest freedom, considering themselves now "close 
to nature." Above in the brilliant blue sky hung great 
baggy white clouds which seemed to belong to the green 
course and the green and white club house, all bound in 
one lazy scene. 

"How comfortable," he thought. "How comfortable 
all this is. You would imagine that life is like this." 
He began to think of what Mrs. Knox had said. It was 
true that his output had been meager. There were the 
society portraits — Mildred's friends. He remembered 
one — It had been done as a joke, one day in his studio 
when all had been drinking cocktails. The woman was 
attractive, quite interesting. She had bought the sketch. 
He regretted its existence now. He had worked seriously 
on a portrait of Dolly Crane, a memory, striving for a 
faithful record of her, a prose poem as austere as she 
could have wished. He painted her as he had found her 
one day, seated in the children's room, a mound of mend- 
ing at her side. She held a child's garment beneath her 
poised needle, and looked out of the canvas at an intruder, 
annoyed yet patient, a maternal resignation to frequent 
intrusion. There was the prim placidity of her braided 
head, her strong, compact, utilitarian body. The work 
had been received with mild success, had even been sold. 
One serious work in eight years! Harper had preached 
duty. He had scarcely done even that. 
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Mildred finally came up to him, her cheeks scarlet, 
highly content. "What are you doing, Roger?" she ques- 
tioned half impatiently, and yet tenderly, too. "Moping 
oflf here by yourself?" Tingling with life and spirits, she 
reached down and grasped him in her strong arms and 
laughingly pulled him to his feet. She walked along with 
him, her arm through his, setting the pace with her long, 
free strides. 

"Mildred," he began, "I'm so stupid, so useless." 

"I knew you'd been introspecting again. Now, if 
you'd only tried to improve your game instead of worry- 
ing about your soul — Roger, to-night you must flirt 
with Mrs. Terry. She's crazy to have you, and it will 
cheer you up. You are happy, aren't you, Roger?" 

"Of course I am." 

"Well, then," she concluded, "please don't talk about 
being useless any more." 

• ••••••••a 

There was a dance that night at "The Chiteau." 
Mildred gave it in honor of a cousin who had just an- 
nounced her engagement. Mildred took a feverish in- 
terest in engagements and weddings, and was always 
bu3dng presents for these, and for layettes and christen- 
ings. There were Greek dancers who entertained the 
guests in the illuminated garden, where they wove pat- 
terned reflections of themselves in the great marble pool 
there. The guests shivered in furs, but the dancers 
seemed oblivious to the chill wind. The scene was really 
beautiful, in an artificial, expensive way, and Roger 
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enjoyed it in spite of the guests' remarks. Mildred had 
been occupied for weeks planning this three quarters of 
an hour, and Roger dared not imagine how much money 
she had spent before her plans were realized. Mildred 
was happy and excited this night. Roger knew this, 
although she had not had time to speak to him. It was 
for such things that she lived. 

All evening Mrs. Knox's words kept coming to him, 
"too much luxury and ease." And yet if he tried to 
extricate himself, if he tried — ever so gently — to undo 
the mesh that had been weaving about him these eight 
years — If he tried — what then? 



CHAPTER II 

Ty OGER had seen Zeta Wheeler only twice in the past 
^^ eight years. He and Mildred had seen her one 
night at the theater. He always remembered Mildred's 
face then — its look of fear and hate. The other time 
had been at a picture dealer's where his portrait of Lady 
niington was shown at a benefit exhibition. These two 
meetings had given him a poignant shock of life, and had 
sent him about his wraithlike existence, troubled and 
restless. But Mildred had divined these disturbances 
and had removed them in her own adroit way. The 
first time she had taken him to the Adirondacks, where 
she rented a camp. She eliminated many of the things 
which complicated their life at The Ch&teau, and ap- 
peared to eliminate more. In the woods he was allowed 
glimpses of the young and wild Mildred, who had at- 
tracted him, who had been his comrade. He had come 
home almost forgetting. The second time she had been 
too alarmed for more subtle methods and had openly 
taken him into her confidence and made him promise 
never to see Zeta Wheeler again — voluntarily. 

Roger had kept this promise faithfully, but he saw 
Zeta again by accident. He had answered a plea of 
Knox Whalen who had invited two stenographers to 
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lunch with him without taking the precaution of inquir- 
ing into his pockets concerning money. This was not 
the first time that Roger had come to Knox's rescue on 
such occasions. Roger had learned that stenographers 
and chorus girls are essential to the Regular creed, and 
that all wise women were cognizant of their existence, 
like germs in the air, and that their care must be, not 
to eliminate them, which is impossible, but to see that 
they don't prove fatal. Roger took the feminine view- 
point. His aiding Whalen was his effort to prevent the 
fatality of publicity. Roger found these blond girls bor- 
ing. Their manner was respectful, since they knew them- 
selves to be with superiors, and their behavior discreet. 
They had an air of advertising their respectability. They 
were hungry, and enjoyed the luncheon which Whalen 
had so lavishly provided for them. Roger took no pleas- 
ure in watching them eat. He kept looking about the 
large restaurant, until at last significance came into life 
again — he saw Zeta. 

She sat at a far comer of the room, the t6te-i-t^te 
comer which the wise head waiter always reserves for 
the right people. A gold grill formed her background* 
and her hat was designed for a restaurant stage setting. 
She made a perfect picture of sophisticated grace, the 
very picture you look for when you enter a celebrated 
caf6 anywhere in the world. The orchestra plays a gay 
tune, a wine cork pops, there is an odor of musky per- 
fume; these things suggest the vivid woman in the 
comer, and her smile illuminates these things in return. 
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Roger had not recognized her completely at first. His 
attraction to her had been a rebirth. Even as he looked, 
and knew beyond doubt that it was she, he kept fumbling 
in his memories tr3dng to realize that it was this develop- 
ment which had been inevitable. She must be thirty- 
five now, he reasoned, and yet she looked not very much 
older than when he had seen her five years ago. Yet 
she had changed. Perhaps it was the hat. When she 
had lived over the billiard saloon she could never have 
worn such a hat. It breathed of the rue de la Paix and 
expensive French courtezans. Then the sneaky thought 
came that perhaps she looked like this too, that the air 
of this hat was as expressive of her now as the old hats 
had been, the weather-stained, drooping, "artistic" hats 
which had defied even the limitations of poverty. She 
wore jade earrings now — too long. A string of jade 
beads was about her neck — too large. Her gown was 
blue, the Japanese blue she had always admired so much, 
which was even more becoming to her than the dark, 
blackish green she had worn often. Every man who 
came into the room, he noticed, with the exception, per- 
haps of a few commuters with their wives — anxious 
about trains, looked to her, and then looked again, and 
their gaze was usually met with a brazen indifference 
that exhibited full power of fascination. The boy with 
her — he could scarcely have been over twenty-two — 
was completely engrossed in her, and leaned forward 
across the table watching her with bewildered, exas- 
perated eyes, as if all the concentrated feminine essence 
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before him had driven him insane. But 2^ta was not 
particulariy interested in the boy, and kept glancing 
about the rapidly crowding room — Roger knew why. 
It was her old thirst for admiration. Once her eyes 
seemed to meet his; there was no sign of recognition 
from her, but her glance had set him trembling, and his 
head rang. He rose uncertainly and then rushed across 
the room to her, forgetting everything but the fact that 
she was there. She was slow at recognizing him, then 
her voice, the voice that was so deathlessly low and potent, 
wound about his name, taking possession, caressing, hold- 
ing it close and making it warm. 

"Roger! Why, Roger 1" 

"Zeta!" 

And the saying of her name was alike taking possession. 
It was the declaration of a fact, a defiance, an exultant 
cr3ring out in the ears of all the Regular world. They 
bent to each other, and quickly, joyously wove together 
again all the threads broken in separation. The young 
man was forgotten, and years of history rolled over his 
head. At last, realizing what had happened, he excused 
himself with much dignity, and left them alone, as they 
had wished him to do. Whalen came for the money he 
had wished to borrow, and then they were left alone. 

Roger could have laughed aloud. His youth came 
pouring to him, drowning him, cleansing away musty 
shapes of respectability, and habit, and inertia. Zeta! 
The rebel! The glorious sinner! How simple and de- 
lightful and young it was. Knowledge of the good. 
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striving world with its weak rights and wrongs became 
submerged in this swift torrent. How good to be ignorant 
again and full of haughty strength! 

''Zeta/' he exclaimed. ''I've been dead. The sight 
of you — my blood is coming back again. My heart is 
actually beating. How do you do it? Where did you 
learn the secret?" 

"Of being aUve?" 

"Yes. Of always being so interesting — and young." 

She smiled, the old subtle smile which pretended to 
have so much back of it — which may have had. "Be- 
cause I don't look for the moral," she told him. "I look 
for amusement instead. I'm a fighter. Those are the 
only people who get any joy out of life." 

"You're a devil spirit. I don't like the way you're 
dressed now. You were nicer before — with the droop- 
ing clothes and the hanging beads. Some coarse souled 
French designer conceived that costume of yours, and 
you wear it because it cost money. That must mean 
that you have lost something." 

''I have," she answered quietly, and set him aglow with 
questionings. 

"Zeta, you haven't allowed those stupid things to 
touch you — pain and trouble?" 

"Why not? I am not to be cheated of life. I had to 
know them. I went out of my way for them. I have 
had them all. I've held the sharp spikes inward until I 
suffered. That is a part of the big fight. Where is the 
xest without them?" 
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"They're ugly." 

"But their patterns can be interesting. Like some 
grotesque carvings — If you fight — fight hard — if you 
are stubborn and hold up your head and laugh, laugh 
like a demon, they can't hurt you. You go through 
them like waves, and your arms are stronger." 

"You sound almost like the truth, Zeta. You are 
dazzling." 

"Now let us talk about ourselves — a real orgy. I 
am even curious to know about you. I can wait to 
tell about myself. Your hair has grown a little gray. 
You're not quite so thin, and you have wrinkles. You 
didn't get them fighting. You got them thinking, — I 
know." 

"Isn't that a kind of fight?" 

"The worst, dear King's Son. That is why you have 
had such a terrible battle. You imagine — you imagine 
such deep and purple things, Roger. You are always 
suffering, suffering because of others' suffering, when 
they no longer have any feeling at all. I know you. Oh, 
I know you so." 

"Yes. Yes, you do." 

"Now, tell me everything. I saw 'Spirit.' I was 
awfully proud. You seemed so high, then, and unap- 
proachable. And then came the picture of our precious 
ladies. Cultured sterility, cultured fertility. It was 
obvious in the extreme. Like a mid-Victorian parlor set, 
* Winter ' — white. * Summer' — green. Contrast is 
the law of art, you say, and you don't whisper it, you 
shout it. Why did you?'* 



■s. 
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"You didn't think it good at aU?" 

"You can't touch anything without making it beauti- 
ful. I know that girl isn't so beautiful. You've made 
her so because you gave her something of yourself." 

"She is my wife," Roger told her. 

"Yes, I read. What a strange thing that was for you 
to do." 

"Wasn't it? We have a great house — French — and 
you should hear the talk at the dinner table. She has 
two children, too, did you hear?" 

''She has!" 

"They seem more hers." 

"Have you been very bored, Roger?'* 

"Yes — I've been very happy." 

Zeta laughed. "Don't pose, Roger. Tell me." 

"I haven't been really bored, I suppose, because to 
be bored you have to be awake, and wishing for some- 
thing else. But I was sleepy. It's such an easy life 
Mildred leads. Because it's conventional. It runs along 
its groove so easily and completely. I've conformed to 
it. There's always something pleasant to do, and very 
little time to think." 

"Have you thought of me?" 

"Scarcely. At times — that is natural. But I've 
scolded myself like a disobedient child. I've been taught 
to look at the world black and white — you are con- 
tained in the black side." 

"Because I gave you happiness I was wrong. That 
idea still survives." 
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"You didn't give me happiness. Mildred has given 
me more. She has given me much more. She is frank 
and vivid like a day of sunlight." 

''But she hasn't excluded me?" 

"No." 

He lit upon the thought, — it was new. Zeta had been 
there all the time, he knew now. Back of all had been 
the memory of her, confused, for ease of mind, with that 
other memory — Elizabeth. 

"Because, Zeta," he went on, "you are a part of my 
identity. With you I am complete — as I was with — 
Mildred creates her own man. He has my body and 
voice. He manages to be natural, but he isn't me." 

"I know. Roger, why did you do those smirking 
society portraits? I can see the stays and the curling 
iron. A cloud of blue velvet drapery after Gainsborough 
and a self-conscious woman flirting with you although 
you're too preoccupied to know it — Is that your work? " 

"They were done honestly. One of them really inter- 
ested me. Mrs. S Her eyes were like yours. She 

didn't have your courage. I got tired of her after a 
time. I did the things because I had to. I couldn't lie 
in that house day after day and accomplish nothing 
further than an appetite from golf. My position is 
wifely. My wife, husband-like, spends her days ful- 
filling her capabilities. She created my home and sus- 
tains it by her activities and energy. The men who come 
to the house have nothing but contempt for me. I am 
a poor, epicene thing who can't even play a good game 
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of golf. They all admit I painted one good picture. It 
stands over me like a black fist. I think I must have 
been insane when I did it. I can't imagine doing another." 

''Have you ever thought of cutting loose, Roger?" 

"Yes — twice," he answered suddenly. "One day this 
fall when I should have been playing golf. And just now 
— when I saw you." 

Zeta's eyes gleamed. "Let us go away," she said 
softly. "Far away some place. We're not too old, are 
we? I have wanted you so many times. Yout I have 
never forgotten. Other men — It's half mental — imagi- 
nation. What would you call it? But you — I have 
always thought of you as belonging jbo me — the very 
way you think of me. In that there is a kind of marriage. 
I can't imagine any other." 

"I haven't the courage. There are so many considera- 
tions. I am old. I see things clearly. I don't see them 
swiftly and beautifully the way we used to." 

"Then you need me." 

"Need I Don't say that word, Zeta. That is my 
weakest word." 

"You do need me, Rog^r. You always have." 

"Do I really? I wonder?" 

"Yes. And I you." 

He regarded her gravely, reluctantly accepting her. 
He saw that her eyes had not come unscathed through 
her eight years, that her whole face had been touched 
by them. The youth that spoke from her was her spirit 
and force, but ugly things had left their mark on her. 
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Men's kisses had not been able to dissolve the arch of 
suffering on her mouth. He wanted to own those years. 
He felt that he must know. 

''You must tell me things," he said. ''I read that 
Kennard had divorced you. It was a sordid and cheap 
affair. You used to hate things you called 'cheap.' How 
did it happen?" 

" Well, you saw Kennard, Roger. Of course he told me. 
He told me how cold you were. My heart bled for you, 
Roger. You saw how smug he became. He was happy, 
that was all — poor boy. I really love Kennard. He is 
such a helpless giant. It was a mistake for him to be a 
writer. What has he in his brain to give any one else? 
I never respected his mind. With his energy and stub- 
bornness he might have done much better. He might 
have become a financier. But marriage was spoiling 
him. He wanted to live in a small western town and have 
a large family. Think of it! Imagine me with a large 
family! We did go to the small western town. That 
was when I was going to be a mother." 

"Yes, Zeta," he mterrupted. "Tell me about that." 

"I wanted a child. Kennard was so happy. We both 
were. But when we lived there — I can't explain how 
I felt. The little houses, Roger, row on row. Everything 
so small and neat and so highly proper. And the people 

— their pettiness, their ridiculous snobbishness and pre- 
tense, their hypocritical morality. I saw their lives 

— so smug, so stupid, so dull. The men striving for 
more money, the women with their babies and house- 
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bold troubles. / was to be one of those I I was going to 
be like that! I had been dreaming so high — really. 
But the poetry was lost. I saw us in a few years — Ken- 
nard growing fatter and fatter and writing duller books 
to be sure that they would sell. And I — the eternal 
baby carriage I I can't explain those months. I was near 
being insane. The poor little wretch was bom at last. 
It lived an hour. I'd killed it with my terrible thoughts. 
I learned one thing — that whatever else I may have 
been designed for I was not designed for maternity." 

''Have you found in these years since what you were 
intended for?" 

"No. This youth here just now — he is a student of 
psychology and all sorts of profound things. He sees 
me as a type. He's young enough to indulge in generali- 
ties. Since I can't build, I must destroy. My type can't 
last long. It must change — or be annihilated. I may 
change. I may accomplish great things, because I refuse 
to be trapped by the safe and customary. I am made 
for soaring, and, perhaps, some day, I will soar where 
others can find me. It soimds interesting, anyway, 
doesn't it?" 
"Are those excuses, Zeta?" 
"I don't make excuses. I am not afraid." 
"Tell me more, Zeta. I want to know everything." 
"In spite of everything I really liked poor Kennard. 
He got into money dij£culties — tried to become wealthy. 
He lost a great deal and made debts. I tried to help him. 
We moved back here to New York. We had a small 
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apartment and I did all the housework. He made me 
promise that I wouldn't see you. I kept it, as he knew 
I would. But of course there must be others. People 
began coming to our place, the usual crowd — timid, 
semi-Bohemians. You know his friends. One or two 
were amusing. Well, finally, the man did come — the 
one in the divorce case. We went to California. I really 
needed the trip. The man was transparent enough: 
the kind of unmarried man who is a potential married 
man, something like Kennard himself. As long as he is 
alone he has ideas and purpose and links himself to free 
people, but the minute he marries he becomes a rigid 
Regular, — as you would say, — buys a house and tells 
his wife about me. I can imagine what fun he has. 
She shivers and looks down into his past life and thinks 
what a gay man he's been. He wasn't so very gay. We 
didn't keep together very long, and the divorce 'scandal,' 
as he called it, frightened him into panic, and he stampeded 
with the herd to New Rochelle and marriage." 

"And then?" 

"Then? I think after that I began to go down. I lost 
my sense of values. Even the best swimmer will fail at 
times. Sinking was terrible, yet fascinating. It was 
new, at least. I allowed the coarse and ugly to take 
possession of me. I even lived in ugly places, and wore 
ugly, plain clothes. Poverty is certainly ugly. One 
winter I hadn't even a coat. You see I had a terrible 
attack of ideas. You know what they are. It was weak 
of me to allow my uncle to support me. I must struggle 
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alone if I was worth anything at all. I learned a great 
many strange, awful things, about myself and about 
others. Yet I never pitied myself. It was adventure, I 
said, and floimdered on. I had that supreme human 
experience of being actually some one I was not. You've 
had it, but you couldn't appreciate it. You aren't curi- 
ous enough. You have no interest in human geography. 
At least, you aren't built for exploring. Well, I came up 
finally, strong, stronger than ever, determined not to 
go down again." 

"And then, Zeta? What did you do then?" 

"Of course I had a sharp reaction. I must be a suc- 
cess. I became positively intoxicated again with my 
ideas of fame. That constitutes morality for me." 

"What of your work all this time?" 

Zeta smiled and shrugged. "My work! Couldn't you 
see that I would get over that some terrible day? I had 
had that blindness that will brings. I would paint. I 
would be a great artist. I never asked m3rself 'Can I?' 
It came gradually, the realization. I fought it — like an 
illness. Then I told myself that I was a coward. I got 
them all together one day — years ago now — and gave 
myself a private view. I set them all in a good light and 
really looked at them — as if someone else had done 
them. I felt as if I were ripping the skin away from my 
own children and looking at their inmost veins. Then I 
laughed. I laughed with all of you who had seen them 
as they were and pretended — I don't know why. Heaven 
knows! Because you were cowards, too, I suppose. I 
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laughed until I cried. I cried until I laughed again. Then 
I allowed myself to face the truth. 'I will never paint 
again/ I said. After that I grew much stronger. There 
had always been that one weak spot." 

'' What did you do after you decided to become famous? '' 

"Books. I wrote books — plays too. I must have 
gone mad. But the pubUshers were still in their senses. 
Nothing was taken. Then I learned stenography and 
spent six months in an office. I would probably have 
stayed longer. It was rather amusing. But n^r em- 
ployer took me with him to Europe." 

" Men, Zeta, always men." 

''Of course. He was the kind of man Americans alwajrs 
call American at once. He was a good-natured rascal — 
his greatest joy, his life work, you might say, was stealing 
money, but he did it in such a whole-souled, large and 
capable manner that even his victims admired him. In 
fact, I think they appreciated him the most. He had no 
ideas beyond business. He never really appreciated me. 
He knew I was above him and beyond him, and this 
attracted him, I suppose, but he was obtuse enough to 
class me with women he'd known before, the kind of 
women who — well, the other kind. He couldn't under- 
stand why I wouldn't be belittled and humbled because I 
had no money — and wasn't a man. I left him in Naples. 
He was particularly irritating in Naples. He gravitated 
to the American hotels and was always a true tourist, 
making everyone speak English and allowing everyone 
to steal his money. Poor thing 1 How tedious he was! 
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I can remember him reading Mrs. Ward on one of the 
most glorious nights I ever saw." 

Roger laughed. She was making him over new again. 

"After that," she continued, **I suppose I would have 
been in a bad fix. I hadn't had a penny from my imcle 
in years. I cabled him for money, and received word that 
the good creature had died — and left me an heiress. 
Imagine! Wasn't it absurd? You wouldn't believe it, 
but even then I held to my ideas; I must renounce the 
money, it was weak to take it, I must earn my own way 
like a man. It was silly. Where do we get such ideas? 
Well, at last I realized that I must be sensible. I ar- 
ranged with my uncle's lawyer — it was simple enough 
— and after that I was quite happy. I devoured Europe 
all alone. I pretended that I was a nun and the world 
my convent. I had such simple, chaste fancies. Fi- 
nally I had a romance. 

''In Madrid. An Englishman of all people! He had 
decided he wanted to be a genius and had become a vaga- 
bond for that express purpose. His family had cast him 
off and he had fled, by way of Montmartre and absinthe, 
to Italy and then to Spain. He had been in a hospital 
when I met him — just out of it. They had brought 
back his health and he was rather ashamed of being 
normal again, and was occupied in fighting off a heavy 
English matter-of-factness. At this critical stage he met 
me, and, of course, pounced upon me as the anti-toxin 
against all that he dreaded. He was quite charming, a 
little like you, Roger, but steeped in failure. He was 
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nebulous and fine featured, and never thought anythmg 
commonplace. We took a little house not far from 
Granada, a garden of a little place. It was no wonder 
that it was filled with lovers. In fact, we found ourselves 
in a little colony of 'inspirational marriages' — that 
was his name for them. It was quite amusing. We all 
avoided each other by common consent, since we'd come 
to be alone, and rather wanted to be shunned, but we all 
breathed the same atmosphere and couldn't help feeling 
interested in each other. Some, of them were mere 
children. 

"It was idyllic, really. The little houses were so pretty, 
and so were the women, so many flowers — oh, exquisite 
flowers — and the soft Spanish language, and the approv- 
ing eyes of the natives. We all felt ourselves in a hand- 
tooled volume of Romance. Of course as summer ended 
it all changed. It was rather sad. Almost none of us 
went away in twos. I trembled when the baggage cart 
came up the street and only one trunk was carried away. 
And the little houses closed up — one by one. The man 
was usually the last to leave. It began to rain. All the 
heat and joy of those long blue days was gone." 

Zeta sighed, but she was smiling at him. ''Well, at 
last I came back to New York. We always do. My 
dear old uncle was a provident soul, and my virtuous 
refusal to use his money accumulated quite a harvest. 
I'm a rich woman. Of course I am a bit ashamed that 
I didn't earn it myself, but — you must hear what I've 
been doing 1 I've become a patron of art — really. I am 
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going to try and help the youngsters who are trying to 
do good work and haven't the money to help themselves. 
I am building the most charming little house where 
they can live — on almost nothing — with a studio 
attached where they can work. I've even engaged one 
of these energetically moral women to superintend it. 
She will see that art travels with strict propriety, and 
the name of my house will stand as a white temple to 
virtue. Of course this has to be done, and as long as there 
are people to be foimd who enjoy that sort of thing — " 
"Why does it 'have to be done,' as you say?" 
"Because The Regulars rule the earth, dear Roger — 
its surface, anyway. I want the children to have the 
place and be able to keep it. They will see how to avoid 
the ogress's eyes, and if they don't they don't deserve to. 
Every room will have a window box, and a Japanese 
print on the wall. I think I will have done my service to 
mankind." 
"Service! Zeta, that is a strange word from you." 
"I have lived in this world, Roger. I am not an utter 
fool. I like to deny it — it's more amusing. But I'm 
always feeling it — I am never free. Conventions are 
easy things to break — but laws — I" 

She faced him gravely, a moment, then she smiled and 
drew her furs closer. "Come now," she said. "Let us 
go. Come to my house. It's almost dinner time." 

Those who have lived their youth intensely revert to 
it in their quickest moments. It was through the boy's 
eyes that Roger saw Zeta now. She was the woman 
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who had dazzled him one day in Paris when he and his 
mother had sat in a caf6 — fifteen years old he had been, 
but he had breathed her meanings. Life could seem like 
this after all — cerise and strange. He had forgotten. 

Zeta's apartment. ! No place in these eight years had 
seemed so like home. He looked about hungrily. The 
shabby and beloved things that only the artist will value; 
the dried seed pods in a pottery jar, the worn brocades, 
the corroded brass, the confusion and color and musty 
appeal of old things. He sat on the couch with a sigh. 

"I am happy," he said. "This is home. You are 
home." 

"And here you shall stay," she said. "To think of 
your living in a French chiteau in Dutchess County." 

She had taken off the French hat. He saw that her hair 
was arranged very simply. There was something inti- 
mate in seeing her hair so. It was drawn back to reveal 
the whole of her forehead, her high forehead with its 
prominent veins. She had never seemed so like Eliza- 
beth. With a little cry he fell to his knees before her 
and his arms reached up and encircled her waist. "I 
need you," he whispered. "I do need you." 



CHAPTER in 

HE met Mildred in the east room. She sat qiiiet and 
calm under a Houdon statuette. There was a 
gentle reproach in her eyes, but she rose naturally to 
greet him, and even kissed him on the cheek. 

"You have treated me shabbily," she said. "If it 
hadn't been for Uncle Knox, I would never have known 
where you were. Two weeks and not a word from you, 
and then. I hear you've been in New Bnmswick himting 
with Uncle Knox and a lot of people — without a whisper 
to me about it." 

It was Whalen's pleasure, evidently, to screen him — 
it was his particular sport. 

"Did you have a good time?" Mildred asked, looking 
at him curiously. 

"Yes. Yes, of course." 

"Why didn't you tell me? I might have been able to 
go. It's so mysterious to go ofif like that. Why didn't 
you wire me? I never thought even you could be so 
thoughtless. You must have known you were going, 
didn't you?" 

"No. No, I didn't. It came up suddenly." 
, "Who was there?" 

"Oh, no one. A lot of people. No one in particular." 
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"YouVe never cared for bunting. And Uncle Knox's 
parties — " 

They sat for a time talking, Mildred accepting his 
clumsy answers for truth, because be had always been 
honest, and because her honesty knew no dissimulation. 
Roger lied to her because it was easier, since Knox Whalen 
had made the truth difficult. At last Mildred went to 
dress for dinner. Guests were coming. The machinery 
had run perfectly without him. 

Upstairs in his own room he found Whalen's imagd 
in the mirror instead of his own. He could sneak away 
any time he wished, and go to Zeta and have Mildred 
accept his clumsy excuses when he returned home. In 
spite of the fact that these two weeks had killed the 
Roger Betton who had lived in this house, Mildred was 
unable to see the truth, and cheerfully accepted the deceit* 

This could probably go on for a long time. He would 
live as Whalen and his friends lived. He had been tor- 
mented with questions as to his duty to Mildred. She 
had ruled him so successfully these eight years, possess- 
ing him so completely for herself, her atmosphere and 
environment snuffing away all will to work from him. 
But now Zeta had come and this man was dead. It was 
impossible to restore him. Roger felt as if his years 
with Mildred were as if they had never been. And yet 
she had a hold on him. He was afraid to hurt her. And 
it was impossible for him to not hurt her. 

He found Mildred in her room, resting cautiously so 
that her coiffure would not be disturbed. She moved 
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her head stiffly and told him to sit beside the day couch 
where she lay. The chair he chose was one they had 
every reason to believe had belonged to Marie Antoi- 
nette — although it may have been merely a step-daughter 
of Marie Antoinette's chair. The only modem things in 
this room were the telephone and Mildred. 

"You look tired, Roger," she said. "Worn out. Is 
there anything on your mind? " 

"Yes, Mildred — a great many things. We used to 
talk things over frankly. Lately we've become — well, 
separated. You are always so busy.'* 

"And you are always so preoccupied. I know you 
think me petty and commonplace. You sneer at me 
and all my friends, and everything we do. We may 
not be artistic but at least we're broad-minded. I know 
I try to make you comfortable and happy, even if I don't 
succeed. Roger, sometimes I think the happiest time 
we ever had together was at first — when we went to 
Hawaii on the boat. You were more interested in me 
then. Now I bore you." 

"We weren't married then." 

"Roger! How can you say such thingsl Of course 
we were married." 

" But we hadn't discussed all our a£Fairs with your rela- 
tives. We hadn't had a house, and people coming. You 
weren't interested in clubs and societies. You were in 
love with me." 

"I was a child, you must remember, Roger." 

"You were, Mildred. What a child you were! How 
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you enjoyed things! You never grew tired. You never 
held a thought in that giddy little head of yours. You 
were sweet, too. You were so lovable and sweet." 

''I haven't forgotten those days, either," Mildred told 
him gently. "I love you still, Roger. I'm older now. 
I have the children. I have my position to keep up. I 
know I have changed. That is natural. I couldn't be 
a child always, could I?" 

"If you only could!" 

"You are the child. Some one has to take care of 
you. I feel like your mother at times, Roger. You are 
so sensitive. I want to help you. I am always wanting 
to help you, yet I can't. You don't allow me to." 

He bent his head emd reached blindly for her, any 
part of her — to touch her sympathetically. It was a 
part of her silk couch robe he caught, its very texture 
eloquent of wealth and good taste; he smoothed it with 
his fingers and wondered how he could tell her. 

"We are opposites," he said after a time. "We can't 
live together and be ourselves. One must absorb the 
other. You have been the one to absorb me because I 
am weak and unstable. It was your will which brought 
us together, Mildred." 

She sat upright, and faced him in the gloom of her 
darkened room. "Roger — !" Her voice was harsh 
with fear. 

"I was not away with Uncle Knox, Mildred. He told 
you a lie. I met Zeta Wheeler. We were together all 
that time. I want you to let me go back to her." 
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"Zeta Wheeler!" 

Mildred threw off the coverlid and sprang from the 
couch. She crossed her room and switched on all its 
lights. Then she strode to him to peer into his face. 
She looked for a long time, her mouth hanging open, her 
brows together in a fierce frown. Her hands reached to 
his shoulders. 

"Zeta Wheeler!" she said weakly, and drew away. 

Her father's people had driven stakes in the country's 
early days, and had made claims. They had fought 
fiercely for their right to gold and freedom. Her blood 
had not forgotten. She must fight. She must combat 
this enemy of hers. She paced the room trying to evolve 
a weapon. She was so helpless. That was the terrible, 
the unbearable part of it — she was so helpless. She 
fell into her old habit of biting her nails, pressing her 
hand against her mouth in an effort to muffle her violent 
breathing. Her chiffon and fur negligee got in her way 
as she strode about, and tripped her; with a vicious 
movement she caught the hem and ripped the frail ma- 
terial from her and flung it on the ground. 

"Mildred! Think—!" 

*'Think!" she cried out. "How can I think? What 
can I think? I have lost you. I have simply lost you. 
If you'd died it wouldn't be so bad. Oh, I don't blame 
you. I suppose — " ^ 

She paused by a little enameled table and fingered a 
statuette on it. " I blame her," she said in a choked voice. 
"I blame her for everything. I hate her. I've alwa3rs 
hated her." 
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She caught a glimpse of herself in a mirror above the 
table and the sight of her coi£fure, with its calm social 
significance, seemed to infuriate her. She tore at it 
savagely and pulled at the jeweled pins which fell to the 
floor, her long hair tumbling down over her shoulders. 

''Mildred," Roger pleaded with her, ''please sit down 
and try to be calmer. I am willing to do anything, 
promise anything, if you will only be calm again." 

"Promises! What if you kept them? What if you 
stayed here? I would know that you were always think- 
ing of her, always wanting her. You probably have been 
all along. I have been such a fool." 

"I have not. I really have not, Mildred." 

"Oh, what made you tell me? Why didn't you let me 
go on believing — oh, no, I wouldn't want that either* 
Oh, what is wrong with everything! Why do people 
marry, and then one or the other always breaks their 
vows? Why is she more to you than I? Vve loved you, 
haven't I? Haven't I always been sympathetic? What 
has she to give you that I can't?" 

"I don't know, Mildred." 

"Does she love you more than I do?" 

"No, less. I think less." 

"Then what is it? Is she so beautiful? " 

"I don't know. I can't explain. She is necessary to 
me. With her — when I am with her I want to live." 

"And not with me?" 

"You haven't been able to give me enough of yourself. 
You are always so busy. I am selfish. I must have so 
much — everything." 
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" I will change. I will give up all my other interests." 

"Then you wouldn't be happy, Mildred." 

"Happy! Can I ever be happy again?" 

"I think you can. I think those things mean more to 
you than you know. Your years have been crowded. 
Mine have been empty." 

"Oh!" 

She stood quivering before him. He was reminded of 
that day at her mother's house when she had insisted 
upon his marrying her. She had the same savage deter- 
mination in her eye. This time, though, she suffered. 
He could see how her mouth was pulled down in pain. 

"To think that I should go through what Aunt Alma 
has," she said bitterly. "That you should be like Uncle 
Knox!" 

Then she flung back her head. "You must go back to 
her, Roger," she said with an effort, holding herself erect, 
and meeting his eyes. "I don't want to keep you away. 
I'm not a fool." 

She moved toward her couch. "Go," she told him 
almost inaudibly. " Please go before I — " She stumbled 
to the couch and flung herself on it, grasping the pillows 
and burrowing her head into them — but they could 
not muffle her long, deep sobs. 

He left her that way, hating himself and asking " Why? " 

Her maid restored the demolished coiffure. Her hair 
was even more sleek than before. Her gown was new 
and attractive, and she even smiled when she walked 
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into her drawing room. After all, it wasn't in one's 
passions that one lived life; it was here, in gowns, in 
drawing rooms with lights lit and people talking and 
dinner about to be announced. It was all hidden so 
successfully, the surface was so smooth and bright, one 
could never guess what wild things lurked underneath — 
unless one remembered — 

A little later she came upon Roger, doubting in a comer. 
She met him with steady courage. 

''I want you to come down and talk to them," she said. 
"I want you to act as if nothing has happened. To- 
morrow morning we will have a calm talk and we will 
decide everything. We don't want anything coarse or 
ugly to be said. It can all be done smoothly and with 
dignity." 

"But I feel so sorry." 

"The time for feeling is over," she said. "Now come 
down — with me." 

He saw that in spite of what existed in her blood she 
had learned a great deal. This French ch&teau and its 
message of Beauty had not been lived in vain. 

"Gracefully!" 

It was Elizabeth's creed. Through fire Mildred had 
discovered it. She was groping still, confused by the 
Regular's anathema — scandal. But there was a new 
light for her. He looked at her in admiration. 

"Everything will be done as you say, Mildred. You 
understand." 



CHAPTER IV 

AFTER the divorce Roger made preparations to leave 
the United States for an indefinite time. Halcyon 
he left in charge of McHenry and Mulier. He would never 
sell it. He took with him some of Elizabeth's most cher- 
ished possessions. His guardianship over Mary Hill 
ended in her sudden financial independence. She had 
gone on the vaudeville stage as a harpist. She appeared 
swathed in a purple veil, with only her brilliant eyes 
showing. Her playing, if not all that it should be, was 
acceptable, and Mary Hill had a stubborn desire to suc- 
ceed — and beautiful arms. She was quite grateful to 
him, and sent him a ticket for her performance, as con- 
fident of herself as a great tragedienne. He felt that now 
she was happy — he hoped so. 

Leaving America was a kind of death. He went about 
seeking all he had known — to say good-by. There were 
few left at the school, three or four of the old ones — 
Arthur's "children." They had given up all thought of 
success; they spent long hours, blissful he hoped, dream- 
ing hopeless infinite dreams, working over the same old 
problems, always new. Wartski, the Russian Jew, who 
had worked and fought so hard, was painting posters of 
actresses, cheap work of cheap performers. Tanner, the 
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newspaperman, had become a Socialist and had written 
a vitriolic book which had exploded nothing but his own 
prospects. 

The established, matured painters Roger had come 
to know were working in the same routine as when he 
had first met them. They held themselves aloof from 
the new art movements that had arisen, resisting what 
they regarded as contamination. Since the future was 
claimed by the young, and the past was certainly out- 
grown, they clung to their little present, intensifying their 
work, narrowing it down to fine points. ''I would rather 
paint a freshly caught fish bleeding on a brass tray," 
said one, ^'and paint it well, than go mooning about my 
soul and paint a damned emotion badly." 

Roger's good-by to most of these men was a review 
of their work. Everywhere he found something lacking. 
Nearly all of it was sincere work, in good taste, but it 
was not great work. They were too reserved, he thought, 
too well poised, too cautious. There was none of the 
fury of idea, the ecstasy, the hysteria even, that he had 
come to know in foreign work. Whistler, scientific work- 
man, cold-blooded, obsessed with craft, was the apotheo- 
sis of these men. Not one of them had approached him. 

He met Harper one day at an art dealer's. Harper 
colored and attempted to run away, but Roger rushed to 
him and grasped his hand. 

"John!" 

Roger had never called him that. It made HaQ>er gasp. 
His eyes filled with tears. But he endeavored to be very 
cold. Roger held him fast. 
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"I've thought of you/' he told Harper, greedily absorb- 
ing his face, ''and of Dolly Crane — all of you. I am 
going to leave the country soon. I want to hear that you 
have forgiven me." 

''Don't talk of that/' Harper begged. 

" YeSy I want to talk of it. I was wrong to hurt you — • 
my best friends." 

"We have talked it over/' Harper said, warming. "It 
was just one of those things — I have tried to understand. 
I always had such faith in you, I don't know why — 
We have all waited to have you do something. You've 
done nothing — almost nothing." 

"I know. I've wasted eight years. I am going to try 
to work — later on." 

"You must/' Harper said, and Roger was glad that 
he wished to preach again. "You have something beau- 
tiful — don't throw it away." 

Roger left him at his door. Harper was one of these 
men who never seemed to change their address. Around 
him buildings had been torn down and new ones built. 
The street had changed from a residence street to one 
of shops, but Harper and his studio remained the same. 
It was at this place that Roger had first seen Marion 
Polk. He looked through the doorway. Harper had 
a model waiting for him. She wore a black dress and 
her skin, beneath her dark hat, seemed white. 

"Marion Polk," he said aloud, without realizing. 

"Yes. Poor little Marion Polk," Harper repeated* 

It was that way that they said good-by. 
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Roger found Greenie one day. In an antique shop 
buying a small wonn-eaten book which had heautif ul 
illuminations. For a gift, she told him. She wore the 
same green, home-made clothes, and her hat had the 
usual surprised look as if an afterthought had brought 
it upon Greenie's head. Her black hair had gray in it 
now, but she was much the same — even more jolly. 
Roger thought of all he had known Greenie was the one 
who had come nearer her goal — it was so humble. Hers 
was the philosophy of selflessness. 

It was woman-like of him, but he wrote Mildred 
good-by. 

"... you will find," he told her, "that your life 
roots had not gone far into my being. What you were 
most centered in, you have, your children (Mildred, how 
you have loved them!) and your many interests. You had 
already grown away, with your practical demands, from 
the smaller life that I live. If you will be sensible and 
just, and I know that you are both, you will see that our 
years together have been fulfilled in the children, who 
you now have to cherish and train as you wish. That is 
your work. I have mine, which was being killed by the 
same atmosphere in which yours thrived. Will you not 
see that the best thing has been done?" 

Mildred sent a characteristic reply — an enormous 
bunch of pale orchids with a card attached: "From 
Mildred to Roger — with all my Ipve." It was so like 
sixteen that he laughed. 

Two years later he received word that she had married 
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an English nobleman. He and Zeta sailed from San Fran- 
cisco on Roger's birthday, the tenth of June. Zeta was 
silent, looking back to the pier. 

"Your face, Zeta — You aren't regretting — " 

'^ Regretting! I was thinking that there are always 
those who stay behind, waving and weeping, while the 
others go away in ships." 

"They do their duty." 

" And we ours. It is our duty — to always be exploring." 



CHAPTER V 

EVERYONE has a dream dwelling-place painted in 
his mind. He never expects to attain it, he almost 
hopes that he won't. He can live there without actuality. 
His life is constantly changing it, making it more simple. 
In some it is the relief from pain, in others it is the relief 
from fact. The very young take love there. The mature 
live there alone. 

Roger and Zeta found this place in Japan. They pushed 
from inland to the sea and there they found it, one place 
left untouched by "the Western peril," commercialism. 
They pounced upon it as if it were a familiar place and 
they had memories buried there. They chose, like young 
lovers, to believe that they had lived there together in 
another existence, everything in this country aiding them 
in this idea, but Zeta remembered that Lafcadio Heam 
had at least reminded them of it recently. An English- 
man had owned the house and had altered it to suit 
his unsuppressable western ideas of comfort (wisely re- 
taining the Japanese ideas of decoration). They were 
grateful for these after they had overcome their indig- 
nation. 

The house of dreams must necessarily stand upon a 
hill. This one did. A hill of no great size, but which 
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offered a mountain-like isolation. There were trees 
through which they could see the rest of the world below 
them, Japanese pines — tragic trees. And below them 
on one side, near enough to hear its wash and break, was 
the sea. Their garden was their drawing room — they 
had no guests. A native boy who had been educated in 
New York and who had suddenly been overcome with 
nostalgia, was their servant. New York had marked 
him, and the service to them was a compromise. He 
seemed to be proud of his English and his Japanese at 
once. He was a most discontented person. He preferred 
to be called John. Zeta, pronouncing as he did, called him 
Yan. It was here that they realized the greatest happi- 
ness that either of them would ever know. 

''I have never been free in my life before,'^ Zleta said 
one night. 

"Why is that? There are peqple here. They arc 
living. Life must be the same here. Yet it all seems like 
a delightful play — a dream thing." 

"Because their conventions are not ours. All this 
idol worshiping and ceremoniousness seems quaint enough 
to us. I suppose it is solemn and tedious enough to them." 

"I won't think that. There is so much Beauty here — 
it must bring happiness." 

"For us. Look at their faces. In the midst of all this 
flowerineas, and incense burning, this daintiness and 
fantasy, they are stoical and calm, living over the past, 
and the sins of their ancestors — surrounded by hob- 
gp>blinft»'' 
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"Then we are living the reality. I am glad. The 
beauty is really here. We don't have to invent it." 
"So they invent the ugliness." 

Roger began to paint again. He did not extend the 
work of the portrait painter. His soul had a renascence, 
and in its new life expressed entirely di£ferent meanings. 
He was not long in Japan before he came under the influ- 
ence of Japanese art, one of the strongest influences he 
had ever experienced. It is doubtful if he could ever have 
been so greatly swayed by Oriental art if he had not lived 
in the coimtry from which it had derived its being. Liv- 
ing in Japan, studying its nature closely, he came to 
absorb the same spirit that the Japanese painters them- 
selves had absorbed, drawing into himself the very 
colorings and outlines that had inspired their work. He 
came to identify himself with his material, which he 
learned is a supreme law of art. Yet in spite of the 
Japanese influence his work remained individual, since 
it always came from within, and had behind it the self- 
consciousness and independence of an Occidental mind. 
Zeta often figured in his work of the next two years, and 
her sophisticated, intellectual beauty gave a striking 
interest to what were otherwise abstract arrangements 
of color and line. 

These canvases Zeta sent to New York, and they 
formed a base for the fame which, coming to him tardily, 
grew as his work expanded and ripened, until he was 
finally recognized as one who had produced work honestly 
and lastingly beautiful. 
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In the little house on the hill, which they clung to, even 
in winter, Roger asked no more "why's." Instead — he 
worked. 

Zeta, who must always have something to absorb her 
restless mind, spent diany hours "exploring" the country 
about them. In the various shops she discovered many 
old and curious things, executed with the tenderness 
and skill of the Japanese and Chinese artisans. Her 
collections of these things, begim idly, finally captured 
her deeper interest, and she came to make them objects 
of real study and research. Upon Roger's suggestion she 
worked upon a description of these belongings and their 
history and meanings and, after much labor and dissatis- 
faction, wrote a charming little book on Oriental potteries. 
A Japanese artist was found to decorate and illustrate 
the volume, and it was published in New York. Zeta 
was inclined to be ashamed of this small achievement of 
hers, always jealous of Roger's work. 

"To think," she said one day, "that my whole crimson 
life has been lived, simply that one day I might write a 
little book — on tea bowls." 



CHAPTER VI 

ONE night as he lay on his Japanese bed, which he 
had come to like, Zeta came into his room, a veri- 
' table Japanese ghost with her white silk kimono shining 
in the moonlight. She slid to his bed and grasped him 
in her arms, pressing him closer and closer. She made 
no sound, but awaking he could feel the breath pounding 
in her body, and her tears were wet upon his face. 

"Zeta — my dear — " 

"Don't talk," she gasped. "Don't speak." 

He knew her passions. He knew her wild moments of 
unquenchable thirsts. He knew her loneliness. How 
like a "gaki" she was, coming in the night to draw his 
life-blood — to revivify hers! Her hair was all about 
his face, her scented hair, in a warm cloud. 

"Tell me you love me," she commanded. 

"You know that. You know I love you." 

"But you must tell me now." 

"I love you. I love this hair, those eyes of yours — 
your terrible mouth. I love your will and your soul and 
every essence that is you." 

The high moon was white on their faces. There was 
an unknown look on Zeta's face. He drew her away to 
study it. 
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"Zcta — what— ?" 

But she thrust his face down to her breast, and caressed 
it until he was content to leave it there. 

''Roger," she said his name almost inaudibly. 
"Roger—" 

''Has anything happened?" 

"Yes, To-day — No, last night. Oh, weeks ago! 
I've been seeing that man, that American." 

He had not known those head pains for years. He felt 
them now, and asked weakly: 

"Davison?" 

"Yes. What has his silly name to do with it?" 

"You have seen him, Zeta? How many times?" 

"Oh, I don't know. I've walked with him. He's gone 
around places with me. I've had lunch with him in town 
at his hotel. To-night I had supper with him. I lied to 
you." 

"I fancied — for a moment, and then I thought — " 

"You thought that I loved you too much. I do. Kiss 



me. 



Roger obeyed. His head again — the pressing — 

"Tell me the rest," he demanded. 

"It's something I can't understand — even I. When 
I love you so — When we've lived like this — Why do 
I know his beastly feeling for me? Why do I urge him 
in it? I know that some day, some night — " 

"Zetal" 

H 

"Yes, Roger, I know it. I am sure to give in." 
"You are not so helpless." 
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''I am. I am. You don't know how helpless I am. 
It isn't what you think. It's the excitement. I'm afraid 
of growing bored. I have always dreaded boredom. I 
would rather suffer anything — Roger; it's this that I 
think of — when you begin to get used to me, when I 
am nothing more to you than something to talk to, when 
you love me coolly and sensibly, when you won't love me 
at all — just remember that you did once. I couldn't 
stand that. I really couldn't stand it." 

He could feel her grow rigid, and she sat up. He knew 
the look that would be on her face. 

"Roger," she said, loudly. "I am going. I'm going 
with him. I've promised. This morning — when it's 
light enough. We're going to New York." 

Roger lay quite still, his hand over his eyes. Zeta 
moved from him, and sat huddled, like one shunned, 
her restless eyes watching him. He made no sound. For 
a long while he lay quiet. He might be sleeping — or 
dead. But Zeta knew. Then at the same moment they 
sprang to each other, with the insatiable hunger of love, 
and clung together desperately. 

"Zeta," he whispered beneath her enveloping hair, 
"why must you torture us so? What would my life be 
if you weren't here? What can he give you? Is there 
anything on earth we haven't had here?" 

"But I must go sometime. It can't last forever. That 
is it -^ it can't last." 

"But not now. I can't lose you now." 

"But gradually you are losing me, don't you see that?" 
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"Then it's age that frightens you? Zeta, is that it?" 

"I'm thirty-eight. In a few years — I can't think of 
it. I can't bear to think of not being young." 

"You do love me, then?" 

"Love you! Roger!" 

She was silent for a time, caressing his face with her 
soft fingers, pressing against the straining nerves until 
they relaxed again; her fingers with their touch-sight 
brought her every aspect of his expression. 

"Come, Roger," she told him softly, "sleep. I will 
stay here with you. We will sleep and forget." 

"Forget!" 

"Yes, you can. We always forget — our bodies, our 
minds — all those trying bonds of ours. How easy it is 
to forget like this! Roger, why don't we die of love as 
we do of pain?" 

"But how can I forget when I know — ?" 

"Sleep. Put your head closer." 

When Roger awoke, the sun was full in his room — 
the shoji was open and some colored leaves had blown 
in and scattered across the polished floor. He sprang 
up and went into Zeta's room. She was not there. On 
her bed he saw her dark hat and her traveling bag. He 
searched the small house, calling. Then Yan came to 
him with terrified face. He led Roger through sheer 
magnetism of fear into the garden. They found Zeta 
there, lying across the path before a stone shrine. She 
wore her white silk kimono and her face was as white as 
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he had seen it m the moonlight. Even her lips — In her 
hands she had clutched a vine with red berries — it 
looked like blood on her white gown. Roger bent over. 
He knew from the hush in his heart that she was dead. 



CHAPTER VII 

A RACE which must make everything beautiful, even 
its everyday life, must claim Roger at last. He 
determined to make Japan his home. Slowly he learned 
the Japanese language, a difficult task, unsystematically 
undertaken by him. He made a few friends. One of 
these was an old man, a conservative Buddhist; he was 
a little like Harper, Roger thought, although he believed 
that all his troubles were due to the sins of an erring 
ancestor, instead of attributing them, as Harper did, to 
the sins of the whole human race. Roger came to know 
several young men. They had their ears alert to the call 
of the Western world — eager young Egyptians bowing 
to Rome. Two of these became his pupils. 

Gradually, the little town below the hill-top came to 
claim him. It strove to put its bonds on him, as all clans 
must. He learned its laws, and obeyed them, for, never 
accepting, he never wished to rebel. It was the game of 
decorum played with children — the law is love. 

When a man reaches fifty he has either accepted or 
rejected God. Roger reached his idea of God through 
the religiona of Japan, first Buddhism, and then, nearer 
to his imderstanding, Shintoism. It was a God that 
was a negation of the God worshiped in cathedrals and 



nxii! 
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altar shrines. A God of moantaiiirlike iziififiEercnce for 
the weak and ignorant and stmggfing, a God with thunder 
and terror for the intdUgent and good and caations. 
A God not belonging only to Man, a petty God iriio 
punishes a man who steals a sheep and lewaids a man 
who steals none, but a God belonging to all hfe, a God 
who is Life. 

This was necessarily — to a Western mind at least 
— a religion of contemplation, of solitude — and peace. 
And in his house above the sea Roger knew all of these. 
But he was not safe from the American invasion of 
tourists. Every spring they came, pouring into the 
town on their way to the famous sight-seeing places. 
They were always eager to visit him. The natives of 
the town spoke to them of him as The One Who Makes 
Dreams. This seemed very interesting. They had heard 
his name somewhere. What was it he had done? Fin- 
ance? Missionary work? Pictures! So it was. They 
must see him and his famous garden. Always alone! 
There had been a romance too! How exciting! 

They climbed his hill and brazenly demanded to be 
allowed in the gate — which Yan had built hopuig to 
keep them out. They wore the latest styles from New 
York. They talked a great deal — enthusiastically. 
Roger could never mistake their fresh, sharp, assertive 
American voices. They ei^amined his house. They asked 
him questions about himself as if he were an invalid. 
They fitted him into their collections of curios, a self- 
exiled American who preferred to live in a funny little 
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house in an out-of-the-wayplace in Japan, than in a fifteen- 
story building of steel and concrete in New York. He 
had no steam heat. How the wind must blow through 
those cracks in the winter time! He and the Americans 
met, shook hands, drank tea and parted — each satisfied 
with his own choice in life. 

But one day a different kind of visitor came. Roger 
was in his garden working — an "arrangement." Twi- 
light and willow trees, and fire-flies, and children, 
dimly shadowed, carrying long bamboo poles. One held 
a lantern, half concealed beneath a cloak. The whole 
appeared as if washed by sea mi$t, but the outlines were 
exquisitely delicate, and the half concealed lantern 
glowed over all the gayly colored garments of the chil- 
dren. This canvas was to hang in a thinker's work room, 
a scientist, but Roger could not know this. 

This new visitor came quietly, so quietly that Roger 
was undisturbed by him. He stood a moment irresolute, 
by the bamboo gate Yan had built, and then solemnly 
vaulted over it. He was evidently a sailor; his dress told 
this, and some other air about him — perhaps the way 
he moved among the flowers, as if not quite sure of his 
step. He made a sound at last and Roger looked up 
startled. He saw that his visitor was very tall and that 
he was an American. There was something familiar 
about his beautiful face. Yet, as he looked, wondering, 
Roger was sure that he had never seen the man before. 
He was strangely fair for a man, and an out-door man, 
with deep-sunk blue eyes. The man, in his turn, was 
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drinking in Roger's face. He seemed excited. In the 
moment of silence Roger had a thrill of fear, so intensely 
and feverishly the man regarded him. He drew nearer 
and nearer. Then at last he spoke huskily : 

"Don't you know me?" 

"No. No, I don't know you. I am sure I never saw 
you before. Who are you?" 

"I am a man without a name. I am your son." 

Involuntarily, Roger rose and the two faced each other, 
tense, antagonistic, with that fierce defense of individu- 
ality which is the conflict between blood and blood. 

"I am myself. I defy your relation." 

"I am myself, I am not to be despised." 

And then there was the passionate drinking in of the 
truth. 

"My eyes are his eyes. There are thoughts in his 
brain like those in my brain. I am of him." 

"He is mine. There is my own youth. And Marion 
Polk's youth. He is my very self." 

At last Roger held out his trembling hand, and the 
other, after hesitancy, grasped it. 

"Tell me your name," Roger said. 

"They caU me Polk." 

"Polk Betton?" 

"No. Just Polk." 

"Oh, yes, I understand — " 

Roger sat again on his stool. The young man slipped 
to the ground and sat there with folded legs — like a 
true Oriental. Roger was still trembling violently. An 
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explosion had occurred in his quiet garden. Its serenity 
had been shaken, his tenuous dreams torn to shreds and 
scattered. Earthquakes had left him more calm. Down 
into the roots of his being he was conscious of this young 
man before him. He was as old as the oldest Nipponese 
idol — older. His being dated back until the mind 
could know no further, only imagine, and then beyond 
all imaginings. He was Youth. Re-birth of all that has 
been, seed of all that is to be. Here was a claim of West- 
em thought upon his Eastern philosophy. It was not 

to be denied. He felt suddenly very old and tired. He 
wished to be soothed. There were no soft hands now 
to do that. 

''Tell me everything," he said, looking down at the 
man beside him. "How old are you?" 

"Twenty-six." 

"You look older." 

"I haven't had it easy," the other replied tersely. 

"So you are bitter? I can see things in your face. — 
But you have mastered yourself, Folk. You must have 
mastered yourself." 

"I haven't mastered myself," Polk answered quietly. 
"At least, I haven't mastered y(w." 

"Do you hate me so much?" 

"I have — at times. That is what has drawn me 
nearer to you. First hating, and then understanding, 
and then, that way, loving you." 

"You have asked many questions." 

"Why do you say that?" 
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''Because I know." 

"Yes, I have always asked questions. I am always 
asking 'why?' of everything. It is a curse. In that way 
I have come to hate life — because I love life so." 

"You have the strength to find out, Polk. Your chest 
is large and strong. You have learned to fight for your- 
self." 

"I got that on the sea. It has been my only teacher." 

"Yes, the sea," Roger said eagerly. "How did you 
happen to go to the sea? Or was it I who made you? I 
have always dreamed of the sea — ever since I was a 
little boy. But it wasn't the actual sea, it was a great 
blue empty place somewhere beyond the margin of my 
own mind. I used to run away from life and sink myself 
into this sea — almost drown. There were no men, nor 
boats, on my sea — only water and wind, and first I 
was a part of one and then the other.'' 

"My sea's been Hell," Polk said calmly. 

"I sent money," Roger defended himself. "My 
lawyer was to send money. You were always provided 
for. I saw to that." 

"Provided for! I ran away from your providing at 
sixteen. I looked older. I've been on the sea ever since. ^ 
But even that didn't keep me from books. I got the 
fever for them early. I've taught myself everything I 
know. And people — I've known men and women all 
over the world. I haven't been cheated of an education. 
But always, in the books, and in the people, I was looking 
for something, searching. — Sometimes I thought I was 
searching for you — " 
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"And now that you have found me, Polk?" 

"I don't know. I suppose I shall never find it. But 
I shall keep on looking." 

Timidly, Roger sought his son's eyes, his young eyes 
so bitter and passionate. 

"You are my son," he said slowly, "you are a sailor. 
What else are you, Polk?" 

"I am a poet," was the quiet answer. 

That evening Roger left his hill-top. He was going 
to a spot he had not visited for some time. It was a 
lonely walk, and he met few people. Once he passed some 
laborers that had been working in the fields, their wide 
hats making a delightful arabesque against an orange 
sky. He went up a narrow road lined with flowers. The 
sweet, insistent scent of wistaria was in the air. This 
told him he was not far off. At last he came to the little 
Shinto shrine. He went in slowly. He did not kneel. 
He stood, his head not bowed. Before him was no 
carved image, no marble altar with candles. There was 
only a long mirror! As he stood before it a shimmering 
insect, one of the ephemera, intoxicated with the ecstasy 
of its long day-life, beat against the mirror, caressing its 
cold surface with its tremulous wings. It was reflected 
with his own image! He turned away — answered. 



^.. THE END 
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